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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


TAKING THE “BIG STICK” TO ZELAYA 


“ TT is possible that President Zelaya will soon be given an op- 
portunity to tell his troubles to the marines,” remarks a 
paragrapher in the New Orleans 7?mes-Democrat. For some 
time United States cruisers have been gathering casually in Central- 
American waters, and last week our State Department severed 
diplomatic relations between this country and Nicaragua. The 
letter in which Secretary Knox made the fact known is, the press 
agree, practically unprecedented in certain of its features. Usually 
such a step is the precursor of war. In this case, however, the 
Secretary’s note does not hint at war, but suggests rather some 
very vigorous international police duty. While denouncing Zelaya 
in scathing terms, it refers to President Taft as a friend of Nica- 
ragua and of the other Republics of Central America, and informs 
Sefior Rodriguez, the Nicaraguan chargé @’ affaires at Washington, 
that, “altho your diplomatic quality is terminated, I shall be happy 
to receive you, as I shall be happy to receive the representative of 
the revolution, each as the official channel of communication be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and the de facto 
authorities to whom I look for the protection of American interests 
pending the establishment in Nicaragua of a government with 
which the United States can maintain diplomatic relations.” 
When touching on the subject of Zelaya, however, Mr. Knox’s 
words suggest to the New York £vening Mail “a Western sheriff’s 
proclamation against some outlaw.” In effect, says the New York 
Times, the Secretary of State does declare that it is the intention 
of this Government to treat Zelaya as an outlaw. 
offenses the Secretary says: 


Of the latter’s 


“Since the Washington Conventions of 1907 it is notorious that 
President Zelaya has almost continuously kept Central America 
in tension or turmoil, or that he has repeatedly and flagrantly vio- 
lated the provisions of the Conventions, and by a baleful influence 
upon Honduras, whose neutrality the Conventions were to assure, 
has sought to discredit those sacred international obligations, to 
the great detriment of Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Guatemala, 
whose Governments meanwhile appear to have been able patiently 
to strive for the loyal support of the engagements so solemnly 
undertaken at Washington under the auspices of the United States 
and of Mexico. 

“It is equally a matter of common knowledge that under the 
régime of President Zelaya republican institutions have ceased in 
Nicaragua to exist except in name; that public opinion and the 
press have been throttled, and that prison has been the reward of 
any tendency to real patriotism. ...... 

“In view of the interests of the United States and of its relation 
to the Washington Conventions, appeal against this situation has 
long since been made to this Government by a majority of the 


Central-American Republics. There is now added the appeal, 
through revolution, of a great body of the Nicaraguan people. 

“Two Americans, who, this Government is now convinced, were 
officers connected with the revolutionary forces and therefore en- 
titled to be dealt with according to the enlightened practise of 
civilized nations, have been killed by direct order of President 
Zelaya. Their execution is said to have been preceded by bar- 
barous cruelties. The consulate at Managua is now officially re- 
ported to have been menaced. 

“There is thus a sinister culmination of an administration also 
characterized by a cruelty to its own citizens which has, until the 
recent outrage, found vent in the case of this country in a succes- 
sion of petty annoyances and indignities which many months ago 
made it impossible to ask an American Minister longer to reside 
at Managua. 

“From every point of view it has evidently become difficult for 
the United States further to delay more active response to the ap- 
peals so long made to its duty to its citizens, to its dignity to 
Central America, and to civilization. 

“The Government of the United States is convinced that the 
revolution represents the ideals and the will of a majority of the 
Nicaraguan people more faithfully than does the Government of 
President Zelaya, and that its peaceable control is well-nigh as 
extensive as that hitherto sosternly attempted by the Government 
at Managua. ..... 

“In these circumstances the President no longer feels for the 
Government of President Zelaya that respect and confidence which 
would make it appropriate hereafter to maintain with it regular 
diplomatic relations, implying the will and the ability to respect 
and assure what is due from one State to another.” 


This document, says the Philadelphia /zqguzrer, “gives notice 
that President Zelaya must account to the United States in person 
for his misdemeanors.” It is this intimation, remarks the Brooklyn 
Eagle, that will appeal most strongly to the feeling of Americans. 
To quote: 

“If, contrary to the forms of law, even in his own country, and 
contrary to the established precedents of civilized warfare, Jose 
Santos Zelaya has taken the lives of American citizens, it is Jose 
Santos Zelaya, not Nicaragua, who should pay the penalty. The 
pursuance of his theory, in this specific case, would mean more to 
the prestige of the United States, and to the extension of com- 
merce in Latin-American countries, than any other course that 
could be taken. Nevertheless, it can not be denied that the per- 
sonal punishment of Zelaya would come pretty close to making a 
new precedent in modern international law. If, backed by the 
moral support of the United States, the Estrada revolutionists 
were to catch Zelaya and punish him in their own way, the new 
precedent would be avoided, and in some ways the outcome would 
be almost equally agreeable to sentiment in this country.” 


Our Government’s drastic action in this case, declares the New 
York Press, “smacks more of the breaking up of a drunken brawl 
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on our national doorstep than of any imperialism.” And it goes 
on to say: 

“If Zelaya had his own people at his back it would still be right 
for the United States to check his seizure of Honduras and other 
Republics in violation of the treaty. But Nicaragua itself refuses 
to support his ruthless despotism. Most of that Republic wants 

















GIVING AN IMITATION 
Macauley in the New York World. 


Zelaya put down as much as the opprest Republics outside want 
him squelched. His own population is in arms against him, and 
only required our recognition of insurgent belligerency to gain the 
means of throwing off his galling yoke. This having been given, 
it will be a short time till the Nicaraguan brigand is brought to 
the end of his wild and insolent rule... ... : 

“Substantially the effect of Secretary Knox’s diplomatic policy 
is to recognize a state of anarchy in Nicaragua, and to assert that 
there is 10 way to end this anarchy but to break the power of 
President Zelaya. 

“It is settled, therefore, that Zelaya will be crusht. If the 
Nicaragu.ns in revolt against his despotism can not do that duty, 
then the United States must assume the burden and brush the dic- 
tator off the map of Central America, which he was ambitious to 
color all-Zelayan.” 

“The political existence of Zelaya is practically ended now,” 
remarks the Brooklyn C7¢7zen, which adds: 

“The future of Nicaragua, as, indeed, of the whole of Central 
America, was foreshadowed in the meeting of President Taft with 
Diaz, of Mexico, in September. The final result to be expected 
is the extension of the sphere of influence of Mexico over Central 
America with the probable enlargement of the Panama Canal 
Zone in which the United Sta-es will exercise undisputed control ; 
and peace and prosperity will then take the place of brigandage, 
robbery, and murder prevailing now wherever and whenever adven- 
turers can raise army enough to challenge the one in power.” 

In justification and explanation of this country’s attitude the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 


“This is not the mere arbitrary intervention of a stronger Power 
in the internal affairs of a weaker neighbor. By the Washington 
Conventions of 1907 the five independent States of Central America 
bound themselves in mutual obligations under the peaceful counsel 
of the United States and Mexico, which thus assumed a sort of 
implied responsibility for the maintenance of the Conventions. 
This Zelaya has frequently violated. 

“The Washington Government, with the full assent of Mexico, 
is thus acting within its acknowledged sphere for the protection 
of the whole of Central America as against Zelaya’s brigandage. 
This country has no other interest than the peace and safety of 
these troubled States. Its present object is to aid the people of 
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Nicaragua to free themselves from an irresponsible dictator and 
establish a republican government with which it will be possible 
to treat. 

“The incident of Zelaya’s execution of two Americans, while it 
was the occasion of final rupture, is not now insisted on. The 
Secretary treats this as Zelaya’s personal act. If Nicaragua shall 
get rid of him, the question oi :eparation may be in the mean 
while deferred. The whole purpose of the letter is to eliminate 
Zelaya and encourage Nicaragua toward a reasonable self-govern- 
ment, with the sympathy of the United States, but without any 
other promise of assistance.” 


The New York Evening Mail recalls President Zelaya’s famous 
declaration, “I ridicule the United States, laugh at Germany, spit 
on England,” and it states that under him “ Nicaragua is perhaps 
the worst-governed country in the world.” Zhe Zimes and The 
World, however, are worried lest the course taken by Secretary 
Knox end _ the work of Mr. Root in establishing Spanish-Ameri- 
can confidence in the disinterested purposes of the United States. 
Says The World: 


“There is no revolution in Mexico, but there are critics of the 
Mexican Government who vehemently declare that republican in- 
stitutions do not exist there; that public opinion and the press 
have been throttled, and that prison has been the reward of any 
tendency toreal patriotism. Similar indictments have been framed 
at one time or another against nearly all the Spanish-American 
Republics from the Rio Grande to Patagonia, and if the United 
States Government is to assume the obligation of maintaining 
genuine republican institutions in all countries subject to the 
Monroe Doctrine a new continent must be conquered. ... . me 

“The relations between the United States and Republics to the 
south are not easy to adjust, but no other element is so necessary 
as patience and forbearance, and it is not apparent that Mr. Knox 
has displayed much of either in handling the Nicaraguan situation. 
The Spanish-American Republics are expected to preserve orderly 
and stable governments, but the fact is notorious that citizens of 
the United States have a hand in nearly every revolution and that 
practically every insurrection draws its munitions of war from this 
country. The newspapers, in printing Secretary Knox’s excoria- 
tion of the Zelaya Government yesterday, printed also a dispatch 
from Bluefields announcing the arrival of a Norwegian steamer 
‘from New York with arms and ammunition for the insurgents.’ 
There will be continual trouble in Spanish-American Republics. 

















ANNOYING THE EAGLE. 
— Macauley in the New York World. 


as long as American adventurers and American commercial inter- 


_ ests with a pecuniary stake in fomenting revolution know that they 


can count upon the intervention of the United States Government 
if the nuisance can be made sufficiently obnoxious.” 
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OFF TO THE WAR. 


Soon after the United States transport Prairie steamed from Philadelphia for Central American waters with 700 marines on board she was captured on the 


high seas by a sandbar and held prisoner for many hours. 


Altho her alleged destination is Panama, she is said to carry in her hold four field-pieces, a ma- 


chine-gun, camp-stores and 80c,000 rounds of ammunition, which are thought to be needed less at Panama than at some other point. 


WHY MEAT IS HIGHER 


N tke midst of the annual fall crop of government reports that 
only amaze and stagger most of us by a bewildering array of 
figures, Secretary Wilson appears with an enlightening report on 
the painful rise in the price of meat, a subject that interests every- 
body. This rise in meat values accompanies the rise of other 
farm products, and is in part due to the rise in the price of corn 
used in feeding cattle. The advancing prices and increasing crops 
unite to make this our banner year in the value of the farm yield, 
which the Secretary treats before taking up the subject of meat 
prices. The value of tne corn crop for 1909 is $1,720,000,000, 
leading the list of farm products, cotton coming next with a value 
of $850,000,000, and wheat third with $725,000,000. The hay crop 
is worth $665,000,000, the oats $400,000,000, and so on down the 
list, the grand total of farm products reaching the stunning sum 
of $8,760,000,000. It may give some idea of this vast amount to 
say that if it were in the shape of $20 gold pieces, stacked in one 
pile, the column would reach 700 miles inthe air. 1f laid flat, edge 
to edge, the coins would reach from Alaska to the Panama Canal, 
with enough left over for a golden line from New York to San 
Francisco. If distributed, it would give us all $100 apiece, men, 
women, and children, . 

To return, however, to the rising price of meat. Secretary 
Wilson, it seems, has been making inquiries in fifty cities, large, 
middling, and little, about the difference between the wholesale 
and retail prices, and has made some interesting discoveries, sum- 
marized in the Washington dispatches thus: 


“For the 50 cities the total retail cost charged to customers 
above the wholesale cost paid by the retailers is 38 percent. In 
5 cities the rate of increase is 20 per cent. and under; in 10 cities, 
21 to 30 per cent. ; in 12 cities, 31 to 40 per cent. ; in 12 cities, 41 
to 50 per cent., and in 11 cities, over 50 per cent. 

“The average retail price exceeded the average wholesale price 
by 31.4 per cent. in the North Atlantic States, by 38 per cent. in 
the South Atlantic, by 38 per cent. in the North Central, 39.4 per 
cent. in the Western, and the highest increase was found in the 
South Central States, 54 per cent. 


“A gross profit of 20 per cent. was found in New York City and 


in Philadelphia, 28 per cent. in Buffalo, 36 per cent. in Boston, 17 
per cent. in Baltimore, 42 per cent. in Washington, 46 per cent. in 
Chicago, 25 per cent. in Cincinnati, 23 per cent. in Omaha, 28 per 
cent. in Kansas City, 27 and 35 per cent. in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, 4o per cent in Milwaukee and Detroit, 39 per cent in St. 
Louis, 64 per cent. in Mobile, 39 per cent. in San Francisco, 24 per 
cent. in Seattle, and 37 per cent. in Denver. 

“The lower the grade of beef the greater the percentage of gross 
profit. In Boston, for illustration, the rate of gross profit is nearly 
twice as great for beef costing 8 cents at wholesale as for beef 
costing 11 and 1134 cents. Low-priced beef is marked up nearly 
twice as much relatively as high-priced beef. In other words, 
perhaps it is a safe inference that the poor people pay nearly twice 
as much profit as the well-to-do people pay.” 


The retailers are not blamed, however, as their delivery service 
is costly and “the retail business is overdone.” The next question 
is whether the farmer has shared in the advancing prices. We 
read on this point: 

“The farmer has failed to receive a share of higher beef prices 
with regard to the raw animal. The price-level of two-year-old 
steers at the farm being regarded as 100 for 1896-1900, the price 
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HIS GOLD-BRICK TO THE NATION. 


How the value of our farm products for 1909, in the shape of a block 
of gold, would look to the averagefarmer. All the gold in circulation 
in the world would not yield enough material for such a block. 
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of such steers rose to 135.9 in 1900, declined to 85.5 in 1905, and 
rose to 100.8 in 1909, all for the date of January 1 and for prices at 
the farm, substantially before corn feeding had begun. 

“The price of corn in 1909 at the farm is represented by 218.6 
compared with roo for the price-level of 1896-1900, and the price 
of the best native steers at the Chicago stock-yards in the same 
year is 139.9, whichis much above the ‘index number’ for the price 
of the animal at the farm and much below the price of corn at the 
farm. The inference is that the farmer gets some return for the 
high-priced corn that he feeds to his*steers, but not a-return equal 
to 60 cents a bushel for his corn, whith is the price for the last 
two years. As for the unfed steer it, does not participate in the up- 
ward movement of prices in its farm value, 

“The wholesale prices of fresh-beef carcasses have increased in 
about the same degree that the prices of steers have at the stock- 
yards, and the retail prices of fresh beef have kept pace with the 
wholesale prices. 

“The increasing prices of fresh beef, therefore, are due to in- 
creasing prices of animals at the stock-yards, and this is explained 
by the abnormal circumstances to which the raising of beef animals 
has been subject in recent years. 

“There has been a breaking up of range herds consequent upon 
the enforcement of the ‘no-fence ’ law by the Nationa) Government 
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THE CONSUMER IS CONVINCED. 


—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


and by encroachments of the settlers upon the ranges, made pos- 
sible by the practise of ‘dry farming.’ Not all of the cattle have 
gone directty from the ranges to the slaughter-houses; a great 
portion of them has gone to farms for maturing and finishing, 
largely uponcorn. This extra demand on the corn crop is reflected 
in corn prices, which are now higher than they have been since the 
records of the Department of Agriculture began, in 1866, except 
for 1881. 

“Half a dozen years of this abnormal movement of beef cattle 
from ranges to the great markets began to tell upon the supply in 
1908, when the deliveries fell off in a marked degree, and the 
decrease continued in 1909. 

“The situation with regard to hogs is more fair to the farmer 
than the cattle situation is, but still it is apparent that during the 
last three years the price of corn has been too high for the price of 
hogs. The relative price of hogs-on the farm January 1, 1900, 
was 147.3, as compared with 100 for the mean price of 1896-1900, 
and the average cost of a)) hogs s)aughtered at principal markets 
in the year before was 148.1, or about the same as the farm price. 
The price of drest hogs of 160 pounds, in New York in 1908, stands 
at 145.7, and the carcasses of market pigs at Chicago at 148.4, 
which is approximately the number representing the relative retail 
price of fresh pork. 

“In the case of hogs, therefore, the farmer has fully partici- 


pated in the rising prices, whereas in the case of the farmer’s- 


cattle the unfed animals are barely as valuable as they were nine 
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to fourteen years ago, and had not the price of corn ascended to a 
high figure, perhaps he would not have shared in the higher beef 
prices.” 

“One may collect from these data,” says the New York Glode, 
“that the retail prices of meat are more likely to go higher than 
to come down, unless there is a material cheapening in the price 
of feed.” 


Another explanation of the high price of meat is given in the 
following editorial in the New York Wor@d- 


“The statement submitted by Armour & Company in connection 
with the listing of a bond issue of $30,000,000 on the Stock Ex- 
change shows the packing industry to be even more profitable than 
had popularly been sup-nosed. The company by its own showing 
made a gross profit of $10,582,000 for the year on a capital stock 


of $20,000,000 and earned a surplus of $7,127,926, or the equivalent 
of a dividend of 35.6 per cent. 


“Here is something more than the potentiality of wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice. It is avarice itself in the manufacture and 
sale of a necessity of life. Armour & Company by their own ad- 
mission have justified the charges of extortion brought against the 


Beef Trust. 


“In the light of this enormous profit the explanation of the high 
price of meat recently made by the chairman of the packers’ com- 


mittee requires modification. That explanation was in effect that 
the packer, being obliged to pay a higher price for live stock, 
passed on the additional cost to the dealer, who in turn shifted it 
to the consumer. This, however, is not the whole story of the rise 
of mess beef from $8.85 a barrel in 1906 to $13.20 in 1908. For its 


full understanding there must be taken into account the mi))ions 
in surplus profits reserved by the packers to convince Wall Street 


of the safe and )ucrative nature of their business. 
“It is the necessity the consumer is under of payment of 35 per 


cent, profit and guaranteeing bond issues that makes meat dear.” 


ALABAMA'S ANTIPROHIBITION VOTE 
(ise on the hee)s of the announcement that Mr, Bryan has 


enlisted himself in the prohibition cause and that he may 
make it a Democratic issue in the next National campaign, comes 
the news of the rejection of a prohibition amendment to the Ala- 
bama State Constitution. This action seems to some observers to 
indicate the “high-water mark ” of the prohibition movement in 
the South, the Savannah ews (Dem.) calling it a“backset for 
prohibition, not only in that State but also in other Southern States 
in which prohibition is in force by Jegislative enactment and not 
by a vote of the people.” The Baltimore Wezs (Ind.) believes it 
to be “the most decisive setback the cause of prohibition has yet 
had in the South,” while the Omaha Wor@d-7/era/d (Dem.) finds 
here a deliberate choice on the part of the people of Alabama, 
who, having tried both ways, seem “to have resolved against pro- 
hibition.” 

We are, however, reminded by many editors that the “defeat of 
the amendment does not change the situation in Alabama,” for the 
stringent law passed two years ago by the legislature prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicants remains, as the Knoxville Sentinel (Dem.) 
puts it, “precisely as it was before the election.” Thus the Raleigh 


News and Observer (Dem.) finds that Alabama's policy of dealing 
with the liquor traffic is still defined by this law, and says further: 


“It was accepted by most of the State, but in several large cities 
the law was not enforced and Governor Comer and other leaders 
determined to secure such amendments to the law as would pre- 
vent the open violations in those cities. The legislature passed 
the desired amendments. Then the Governor and others thought 
it would be best to make the State Prohibition Law a part of the 
State Constitution and submitted it to the people. On Monday a 
majority of the voters of Alabama declined to ratify the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, and so State prohibition remains 
in Alabama upon the same basis asin NorthCarolina. The leaders 
of the opposition to the Comer amendment everywhere declared 
that State prohibition was not an issue, and that their fight was 
upon continued agitation and the incorporation of measures extra 
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CARRIE NATION BRYAN. 
—Davenport in the New York Evening Mail. 


PROHIBITION’S 


stringent. Therefore the only result, so far as State prohibition 
is concerned, is that the act is not made a part of the Constitution 
and the Weakly amendments are not added to the law,” 
Practically the same interpretation is made by such papers as 
the Providence Journal (ind.), the Baltimore American (Rep.), 
the Philadelphia Pzdlzc Ledger (Ind.), and the Augusta Chronicle 


(Dem.). The Nashville Bawner (Dem.), too, thinks the result of 
the election in no wise a defeat for the principle of prohibition, 
but a “distinct and pronounced defeat” of those extremists who 
sought “to make the prohibition policy a fundamental doctrine of 
government and to place such a bar against any reactionary senti- 
ment as would greatly increase the difficulties of any effort for 
modification, or to render any change impracticable.” According 
to this paper many conservative citizens who had favored prohibi- 
tory legislation protested against this drastic plan as premature 
and unwise, and “opposed the ratification of the amendment, and 
their strength, united with the antiprohibition forces, carried the 
day.” Since “all the State has done is to refuse to make absti- 
nence aconstitutional question” the New York Wor/d (Ind. Dem.) 
is hopeful that “the Alabama verdict may prove hardly more than 
a temporary check to the impetus of the extraordinary wave of 
prohibition sentiment,” 

Other papers concur with the Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.), which 
sees no indication of “a revulsion of sentiment against the prohibi- 
tion movement in the South,” and is convinced that “in this case 
the amendment was lost because of its extremely drastic character,” 
To guote, for instance, from the Indianapolis ews (Ind.), “the 
people of Alabamasimply said that there were limits beyond which 
the State should not be allowed to go in its effort to control personal 
habits and the management of domestic and private affairs.” The 
extreme prohibition element failed, asserts the Washington Ferald 
(Ind.), because they “sadly overdid the thing,” and the defeat, inthe 
words of the Richmond News-Leader (Dem.), is not for prohibi- 
tion, but “for prohibition gone wild and mad.” According to the 
Alabama papers this vote does not imply a desire for a return of the 
liquor trafic. Thus the Birmingham Ledger (Dem.) afhrms that 
“ Alabama has closed one line of trade within her borders and will 
never reopen it,” and the Montgomery Advertiser (Dem.), a con- 
sistent opponent of the amendment as “destructive of personal 
liberty,” takes a definite stand for the enforcement of the existing 
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BRYAN’S LAST STRAW. 
—Mayer in the New York Times, 
NFW RECRUIT. 


jaws, for “this is the sentiment of the great host of Alabamians 
who voted against the constitutional amendment.” 

Press dispatches from Birmingham tell of unusual excitement 
on the day of the election: 

“While the voting was in progress in this city women and chi)- 
dren gathered at al] the polling-places and prayed and sang that 
the amendment might win, The liquor men placed bands of music 
around the four voting-places to-day to drown out the prayers and 
singing. Deputy sheriffs and extra policemen were on duty around 


the polls, and the excitement was intense.’ When the women be- 
gan singing and praying the bands struck up ‘Dixie’ or some rag- 


time music. 

“Each polling-place was enlivened by its quota of fist-fights, 
there being so many that it was impossible to keep track of them, 
Feeling was so high that a few words were sufficient to bring on a 
blow. Practically every other voter was challenged and required 


to make affidavit that he was a qualified elector. This delayed 
the casting of the ballots considerably, but in spite of these hand- 


icaps the vote was heavy.” 


SECRETARY MEYER’S NAVY REFORMS 


‘HE emancipation of the Secretary of the Navy is one of the 

most dramatic events of the week. Hitherto the Secretary, a 
civilian confronted with the baffling technicalities and complexities 
of the Navy’s problems, has appeared to be in the position of one 
dominated and overawed by his eight bureau chiefs, with their 
superior technical knowledge, glitter, and authority. His em- 
barrassment, we may imagine, was increased by the rivalry and 
friction between the chiefs themselves, each clinging jealously to 
his own little share of authority, even when this meant an over- 
lapping of functions, with consequent confusion and inefficiency, 
Now Secretary Meyer, by what seems to be a master-stroke, has 
apparently freed himself from the influence of these petty and 
perplexing tyrannies. The outstanding feature of Mr. Meyer’s 
reorganization, which went into effect on December , is that it 
gives hima sort of cabinet or advisory board made up of four 
naval experts. Hisplan, says the Boston Transcript (ud. Rep.), 
will result in a concentration of power, thereby simplifying ad- 
ministration and preventing duplication and waste. Summarized, 
the chief changes introduced are: he 


“ The selection of four responsible advisers on subjects within the 
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four groups into which duties of the Department fall, to be known 
as the Aid for Material, the Aid for Personnel, the Aid for 
Operations of the Fleet, and the Aid for Inspections. 

“The grouping of the bureaus into two divisions of material and 
personnel, according to the nature of their duties. 

“The establishment of a Division of Operations of the Fleet. 

“The establishment of a comprehensive inspection system. 

“The establishment of a modern and efficient cost-keeping sys- 
tem in the Navy Department and at navy-yards. 

“The separation of navy-yard work into two divisions of hulls 
and machinery. 

“The abolishment of the Board of Construction. 

“The abolishment of the Bureau of Equipment.” 


These changes are regarded as a substantial triumph for the line 
officers in the Jong rivalry between the line and the staff. “All in 


all,” declares the New York Avening Post (Ind.), “the Meyer re- 
forms are the most far-reaching in the history of the Navy.” 
William E. Chandler, a former Secretary of the Navy, comments 
on these reforms as follows: 


“The grouping of the affairs of the Navy under general] divisions, 
including the operation of the fleet, personnel, material, and the 
inspection, seems to me to be an admirable conception. So also 
the provisions made for conducting the work of the Navy at the 
navy-yards. 

“Hereafter the Secretary of the Navy, with his aids, will prop- 
erly control the whole Navy personnel and material, while the 
bureaus and their chiefs will attend specifically and directly to the 
detailed work connected with such material, such as the ships, 
their hulls, their ordnance, supplies for navigation and medicine 
and surgery. The Bureau of Yards and Docks, according to the 
provisions of the order, has its own peculiar province. The aboli- 
tion of the Bureau of Equipment seems to be not unwise, and 
doubtless will be permitted by Congress,” 


The certain effect, thinks the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), 
“will be to eliminate ‘bureaucracy,’ inefficiency, and extravagance, 
in so far as such elimination is humanly possible, from the admin- 
istration of our naval affairs.” Says the New York World (Ind. 
Dem.) : 


“Under the old system the Secretary of the Navy has been at 
the mercy of the bureauchiefs. While his subordinates, they were 
each “irtually supreme in matters pertaining to one bureau or 
another. They were hischief reliance, and naturallv, each sought 
to impose his ideas upon the Secretary. The creation of an ad- 
visory council of four officers of rank and experience to act as ad- 
visers to the Secretary of the Navy restores him to a position of 
real authority andresponsibility. And particularly as his advisers 
are to be ‘officers of rank and experience’ and not merely bureau 
chiefs in love with their own notions and prejudices, the Navy as 
an effective military power on the sea should benefit by the change.” 


And Zhe Times (Ind. Dem.) remarks: 


“Under the system now established it will no longer be possible 
for a commandant of the navy-yard to receive an order to send to 
sea at once a ship out of which the boilers were taken on an order 
from another bureau received the previous week. It puts an end 
to conflict and confusion. It coordinates, consolidates, and pro- 
motes the effectiveness of the establishment. There will be oppo- 
sition, but these are reforms which have long commended them- 
selves to enlightened minds. They are necessary, they are logical, 
and we have little doubt but that they will be permanent.” 


The “advisory-council” device, the New York Lvening Post 


(Ind.) points out, gives to a small council of men who are actually 
at the head of the Navy’s affairs power to formulate policies. To 


quote: 


“Both in the Civil War and in that with Spain it was necessary 
to create such acouncil after the outbreak of war. Unquestionably 
this arrangement will place enormous power in the hands of the 
four ‘aids’ to the Secretary, as the new advisers are to be called. 
But here, again, everything will depend upon the unselfishness and 
devotion of the men in the highest places. Beyond doabt. how- 
ever, the new arrrangement will more than ever suggest the need 
of strong Secretaries of the Navy, able to hold in check any im- 
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perialistic or jingoistic tendencies on the part of their subordinates 
wherever placed.” 

The same paper goes on to say: 

“One recommendation for reform is not to be found in Secretary 
Meyer’s preliminary statement of the coming reorganization of the 
Navy Department. ‘There is no suggestion that the ‘political 
navy-yards ’ which exist only by grace of the Senators and Con- 


gressmen in whose States they are located, be done away with. 
The Secretary, or the President, with the moral courage to grapple 


with this question, is yet to be developed. Yet there lies an op- 
portunity for enormous saving, to say nothing of the release of 


officers for other duties than policing some obscure naval station, 
like that at New Orleans, or the one at Fort Royal, S. C., whose 


useless drydock no battle-ship can reach because of a lack of suffi- 
cient water in the channel.” 


As an indication of the new spirit of economy in the Government 
departments it is interesting to note that Secretary Meyer reduces. 
the estimates for the Navy by 10 per cent., and Secretary of War 
Dickinson asks $8,000,000 less for the War Department than was 


actually appropriated by Congress for the present fiscal year. 


J. P. MORGAN AND THE EQUITABLE 


ISIONS of vast financial aggrandizement are seen by some 
of the financial writers in J. P. Morgan’s purchase from 
Thomas F. Ryan of a controliing interest in the shares of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Imposing lists of insurance 
companies, banks, trust companies, and trusts are given in which 
Mr. Morgan has “absolute contro)” or “ preponderating influence,” 
until it appears from one such tabulation that he controls more 
money than there is in the country. One table even puts the 
National City Bank, the Standard-Oil institution, under his influ- 
ence. Turning from such statements to the more sober journals, 
we find the New York 77ibune stating that it is “generally recog- 
nized” that by his control of the stock of this great insurance com- 
pany Mr. Morgan will “be able to increase greatly his influence 
in Wall-Street affairs,” and a number of papers note that he can 
now unite the First National Bank and the National Bank of 
Commerce, if he desires, into a financial institution more powerful 
than Standard Oil’s National City Bank. Then, if the scheme for 
a central bank goes through, Mr. Morgan could offer a stronger 
bank for the purpose than the Rockefellers could. A very practi- 
cal moral of the situation is exprest by a banker quoted in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, who remarks feelingly that now 
“any large borrower in this town who incurs Mr. Morgan’s dis- 
pleasure will merit all the sympathy any one can give him.” 

The assets of The Equitable Life are figured at about $460,000, - 
ooo, and those of The New York Life, also under Morgan influence, 
at about $495,000,oco. The banks and trust companies under his 
influence are given as follows in Zhe Journal of Commerce: 

NATIONAL BANKS 


Capital. 
$25,000,000 
25,000,000 
10,000,000 


Deposits. 
$144,804,185 
187,091,040 
93,958,033 


Bank of Commerce 
National City 
First National 


BI cdi las boa Fesard Sianousie. 5 Moe 1,000,000 19,260,043 
TRUST COMPANIES 
or $1,250,000 $13,140,600 
OS ae Por eee ee 3,000,000 44,431,510 
IND ig ipo 0 agoaia'e oles 3,000,000 49,188,921 
Oe ee eS ae 2,000,000 77,360,426 
MEMENOOTINASD 5 bcs /o's:4 0:05.00 oon 2,000,000 57,863,035 
RE Wg. Garey ucts pocdee 3,000,000 51,272,200 
EE ee 1,000,000 15,014,129 


The policy-holders in The Equitable will naturally be interested 
to learn how this transfer is likely to affect their interests. We 
have seen no intimation that the funds of the Society will be more 
unsafe than when they were inthe control of Mr. Ryan or of James 
Hazen Hyde. “Mr. Morgan’s power in the world, his high posi- 


* tion, and his great fortune have come to him largely because he 
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SO THIS IS HIS REWARD FOR A LIBERAL PROTECTIVE POLICY? 
—Darling in the Des Mvuines Register and Leader. 
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“NEXT!” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Zag?ée: 


REWARDS. 


has all his life been acting in a trust relation to a multitude of in- 
dividuais and interests,” the New York 7%mes reminds us, and “it 
is safe to say that no other man in the country, in acquiring a ma- 
jority of the shares of The Equitable Company, would have pro- 
voked so little criticism as Mr. Morgan.” Zhe Commercial and 


Financial Chronicle believes his plans “are certain to be in the in- 
terest of both the policy-holders and the general public,” and thinks 


that whatever his motive in acquiring control, “it was not, as as- 
sumed by the sensational press, to get financial control of this big 


life-insurance company.” It adds: 


“It would not be surprizing if, when the facts become known, it 
should be found that Mr. Morgan stept in merely, as he has done 
in so many other similar instances, to safeguard interests that 
might be placed in jeopardy if control were allowed to pass into 
the hands of unscrupulous parties. 

“It has been known for some time that Mr. Ryan’s sharehold- 
ings in The Equitable, for which he paid such a large sum of money, 
were for sale. . . . Assume now that an unprincipled lot of ad- 
venturers should have acquired Mr. Ryan’s interest. What, then, 
would have been the situation? Even with the voting trustees 
willing to continue their thankless task, they might then have been 
forced out. The policy-holders of the company are to be con- 
gratulated that this danger has been averted and that control is 
lodged in the person of Mr. Morgan, whose whole record is a 
guaranty of wise and safe action.” 


Ar. opposite view is taken by the New York I1or/d, which says: 


“No man, whether he be J. Pierpont Morgan or Thomas F. 
Ryan, should be permitted to own a great life-insurance company. 
There is no man in the country who can safely be trusted with 
such power over $460,000,000 of other people’s money, no matter 
what safeguards an insurance code may provide. Yet this is what 
the State of New York permits. 

“In the case of The Equitable the entire stock is only $100,000 
and the dividends are limited by law to 7 per cent.; yet Mr. Ryan 
paid James Hazen Hyde $2,500,000 for $50,200 of this $100,000 in 
stock. The legitimate earnings from the investment were only 
$3.514 a year. The interest on $2,500,000 at the very modest rate 
of 4 per cent. is $100,000 a year. Nominally Mr. Ryan’s invest- 
ment meani a loss of at least $96,486 annually; yet he was very 
giad to get the Hyde stock for $2.500,000, and other bidders had 
previously offered twice as much....... 

“It is already reported that the Morgan purchase will ‘result in 
extensive banking alliances, probably culminating in an immense 
merger of trustconcerns.’ Thisis only another way of saying that 


the money and property of The Equitable’s policy-holders are to 
be used to increase Mr. Morgan’s financial power and influence, 


“Mr. Morgan’s purchase of The Equitable may have an educa- 
tional advantage, however, in helping the American people to 


arrive at a decision in regard to the desirability of a central bank. 
For years they have watched the steady concentration of financiah 


power in the hands of a comparatively small number of men and 
are in a better position than ever before to judge of its public ad- 
vantages. Now comes Mr. Morgan with his purchase of The 
Equitable to tighten the control still further and bring it into still 
fewer hands. Only a central bank, subject to Wall-Street influ- 
ence, is necessary to make a money monopoly complete and im- 
pregnable.” 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN MEXICO 


HINLY disguised under the cloak of peonage, or enforced 
service for debt, the wholesale buying and selling of men, 
women, and children flourishes to-day in the neighboring country 
beyond our southern border. In John Kenneth Turner’s indict- 
ment of Mexico ina recent series of magazine articles it is this 
astounding charge that especially challenges attention. “I found 
Mexico,” he says, “to be aland where the people are poor because 
they have no rights, where peonage is the rule for the great mass, 
and where actual chattel slavery obtains for hundreds of thou- 
sands.” Ina nation of 15,000,000, with a written constitution and 
written laws as fair and democratic as our own, he reports “neither 
constitution nor laws in operation.” On the henequen plantations 
of Yucatan and in the tobacco-fields of the Valle Nacional he 
found that slave labor was the rule, the market price of a slave 
ranging from $400 to $1,000. The native Mayaslaves, he was told 
by the slave-owners, die off faster than they are born, while of 
the Yaquis, who are imported from Sonora at the rate of 500 per 


“ 


month, “two-thirds die during the first year of their residence in 
the country.” When Mr. Turner asked a planter how, with this 
enormous death-rate, the supply of slave labor was kept up, the 
illuminating reply was: “All that is necessary is that you get some 
free laborer in debt to you, and then you have him.” To quote 
further from Mr. Turner’s amazing narrative as published in 7he 


American Magazine (New York): 


“The amount of the debt does not matter, so long as it is a debt, 
and the little transaction is arranged by men who combine the 
functions of money-lender and slave-broker. Some of them have 
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offices in Merida and they get the free laborers, clerks, and the 
poorer class of people generally into debt just as professional Joan- 
sharks of America get clerks, mechanics, and office-men into debt 
—by playing on their needs and tempting them. Were these 
American cierks, mechanics, and office-men residents of Yucatan, 
instead of being merely hounded by a loan-shark they would be 
sold into slavery for all time, they and their children and their 
children’s children, on to the third and fourth generation, and 
even farther, on to such a time as some political change puts a 
stop to the condition of slavery altogether in Mexico.” 


The Yaquis are natives of Sonora, a northwestern province of 
Mexico, whence, according to the writer, they are being exported 
and sold into slavery because certain Mexican officials covet their 
land. Altho their deportation is ostensibly a measure of pacifica- 
tion, the climax of twenty-four years of desultory warfare between 
the Yaquis and the Mexican Government, the secret at the root of 
the whole affair, says Mr. Turner, was revealed to him by acolonel 
in the Mexican army. To quote: 


“For the past four years this officer has been one of those in 
immediate charge of transporting all the Yaqui exiles to Yucatan. 
I was fortunate enough to take passage on the same steamer with 
him returning from Progreso to Vera Cruz. He is a stout, com- 
fortable, talkative old campaigner of about sixty years. The 
steamship people put us in the same stateroom, and, as the colonel 
had some government passes which he hoped to sell me, we were 
soon on the most confidential terms. 

“*In the past three and one-half years,’ he told me, ‘I have de- 
livered just 15.700 Yaquis in Yucatan—delivered, mind you, for 
you must remember that the Government never allows me enough 
expense money to feed them properly, and from 1o to 20 per cent. 
die on the journey. 

“*These Yaquis,’ he said, ‘sell in Yucatan for $65 apiece—men, 
women, and children. Who gets the money? Well, $10 goes to 
me for my services. The rest is turned over to the Secretary of 
War. This, however, is only a drop in the bucket, for I know this 
to be a fact, that every foot of land, every building, every cow, 
every burro, everything left behind by the Yaquis when they are 
carried away by the soldiers, is appropriated for his private use 
by the official in authority of the locality from which they have 
been removed.’ ” 


But even worse than in Yucatan, we are told, are conditions in 
the Valle Nacional, where, enslaved under the pretext that they 
are convicts, native Mexicans are so overworked and underfed 
that “all but a few of the slaves pass back to earth within a space 
of seven or eight months.” To keep up the supply of labor on 
these tobacco plantations “15,000 new slaves are required every 
year.” To quote Mr. Turner: 


“Just asin Yucatan, the slavery of Valle Nacional is largely 
peonage, or labor for debt, carried to the extreme, altho outwardly 
it takes aslightly different form, that of contract labor. A portion 
of the laborers are convicts or those accused of crime....... 

“TI have said that no laborer, sent to Valle Nacional to become 
a slave, travels the road of his own free will. There are just two 
ways employed to get them there. They are sent over the road 
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either by a jefe politico or by a ‘labor agent’ working in conjunc- 
tion and in perfect understanding with a jefe politico. 

“A jefe politico is a civil officer who rules political districts cor- 
responding to our counties. He is appointed by the president or 
by the governor of his state and is also mayor, or presidente, ex 
officio, of every town or city in his district: ...... 

“The methods employed by the jefe politico, working alone, are 
verysimple. Instead of sending petty prisoners to terms in jail, he 
sells them into slavery in Valle Nacional. And as he pockets the 
money himself, he naturally arrests as many persons as he can. 
This method, so Manual Lagunas, presédente of Valle Nacional 
told me, is followed more or less by the jefe politicos of all the 
leading cities of southern Mexico.” 


The Valle Nacional, it seems, is in an exceptionally healthful 
district, the terrific death-rate among the slaves being due to over- 
work, brutal treatment, andstarvation. As arule Zorte//as—akind 
af coarse bread—and sour beans are all they get to eat, and of 
these they are given only one meal a day. 

When the preliminary announcement of Mr. Turner’s articles 
appeared, Zhe American Magazine received a letter of protest 
from a committee of “the American Colony” in Mexico City. 
The signers of this letter say in part: 


“Your charge that peonage is the rule of the great mass and 
that ‘chattel slavery obtains for hundreds of thousands’ is as un- 
true as it would be were this charge made against the State of New 
York.” 

Other letters were received from Americans resident in Mexico, 
in many cases commending Mr. Turner’s articles, in others admit- 
ting the facts but expressing a fear that their publication would “ in- 
terfere with business.” Others accused the writer of exaggeration. 
A Mr. E. S. Smith, of Tippecanoe, Ohio, who sells fruit-trees to 
Mexican landowners, telegraphed President Taft asking him to 
deny the use of the mails to Zhe American Magazine on the 
ground that it contained a libel against the whole Mexican people 
and that its circulation would be “a disgrace and injury to Ameri- 
can citizens in Mexico.” Inanarticlecontributed to 7he Banker's 
Magazine (New York) the same Mr. Smith asserts that Mr. 
Turner’s charges “have been proven ‘untrue by an authoritative 
denial ”—which seems to have escaped our notice—and he reminds 
us that a billion dollars of United States capital is profitably in- 
vested in Mexico. 

If the charges so circumstantially presented by Mr. Turner are 
true, many will ask, why have we not known it before? To this 
The American Magazine replies editorially : 

“ Diaz controls all sources of news, and the means of transmitting 
it. Papers are supprest or subsidized at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment. We know some of the subsidies paid even to important 
Mexican papers printed in English. The real news of Mexico does 
not get across the border. Books that truly describe the present 


state of things are supprest or bought up even when published in 
the United States.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Wuat the Lords seem to want is representation without taxation.—New 
York World. 

Jupcinc by the attitude of the State Department Nicaragua is in for some 
Knox.—Grand Rapids Press. 

Jupcinc from. the talk its attorneys are making there is still some sand left in 
the Sugar Trust.—Detroit Free Press. 

SPEAKING of Alabama, was Mr. Bryan a little too hasty in selecting prohibition 
as his newest paramount issue?—New York World. 

Ir the moon expects her eclipse to become a popular feature she must choose 
some other hour than 3 a.mM.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

PANDEMONIUM reigns in Nicaragua, but otherwise there does not seem to be 
anything suggestive of government.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

THE mummy of Rameses has reached New York. In the good old days this 
would have meant another Tammany vote.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

PossisLy American college men will be playing an entirely dangerless football 


game about the year that their small brothers celebrate an entirely ‘safe and 
sane”’ Fourth of July.— New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





TuE Sugar Trust’s scales are beginning to fall from the country’s eyes.—~ 
Baltimore Sun. 


Tue Sugar Trust has been maintaining a fleet of ‘‘ revenue cutters’ that Uncle 
Sam never intended.—Boston Record. 

APPARENTLY Mr. Knox has not yet found anybody whom Japan will accept 
as Minister to China.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

Symptoms of bucking have already been aroused by Bryan’s plan to hitch the 
Democratic donkey to the water-wagon.—Washington Post. 

In relation to the $3,800 just paid for a small Poe volume, the thought occurs 
that Mr. Poe could have used the money.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

““DoEs a man know when he’s dead?”’ is the question of an exchange that 
thrives on such problems. Ask Speaker Cannon.—Atlanta Constitution. 

THE tinkling noise one hears wafted from the South is simply Zelaya packing 
a few millions in gold preparatory to a hurried vacation.—Washington Post 


‘‘ Every time I saw Cannon in reference to the subject, I was by myself and 
he, too, was alone,’’ says Mr. Herman Ridder. If that does not prove there is 
nothing in the story, how can it be proved?—Washington Herald. 
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RADICALISM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


R. G. K. CHESTERTON has now disputed nearly every 
popular idea except the faith in the law of gravitation and 

the binomial theorem. His latest onslaught is an attack on the 
sacred belief that the House of Lords is a great conservative body, 
a sheet anchor, as it were, to hold Britain from drifting into radi- 
calism and save the country from itself. The Peers are conserva- 














INTO THE MELTING-POT, 
—Westminster Gazette (London). 


tive only when their own interests need conserving, Mr. Chester- 
ton thinks. Whena measure favors their own pockets, however; 
he says, in the London Daz/ly News, the Lords “are as ready asa 
mob of undergraduates to go in for novelties and extravagances, 
so long as it is jingo novelty and Tory extravagance.” Far from 
being a bulwark to law and order, “the House of Lords have de- 
clared war on the British Constitution” by throwing the country 
into the agony of a general election. This writer condemns the 
whole system of the British Constitution because it is an unwritten 
constitution. He would deny that the system works well, but 
remarks that the House of Peers work it, for all it is worth, in 
their own interest. To quote his words: 


“People tell’me that thé system works well. I answer that the 
system does not work at all. People work the system; and it all 
depends on their motives whether it is worked toward—salvation 
orsmash. From this day forward we may take it that no unwritten 
habit of the Constitution will be observed, if there is any one who 
has aninterest in violating it. The letter which killeth is loose. 
By the letter of the law the King could pardon all the criminals 
and make them peers. Well, whenever any king finds it conveni- 
ent to do that he will dothat. By the letter a king could declare 
war on Europe and disband the Navy—a king will- do it if ever 
he wants to. The old constitutional legend, in which I was brought 
up, that all party combatants will respect British custom breaks 
now and forever.” 


The system does not work well because the House of Peers is by 
no means a really conservative body. The Peers are merely a body 
of rich men banded to protect their own interests and ready to do 
the wildest things in order that this end may be accomplished. 
Mr. Chesterton tells us that the Peers are simply devotees to, 
and representatives of, “imperialism, neo-feudalism, commercial 
evolutionism, and the worship of Strong Men.” He dismisses the 
idea of hereditary legislators in the following terms: 


“A hereditary House as such is likely to be a bulwark against 
the sweeping equality of Shelley. Butthere is nothing in a heredi- 
tary House as such to make it a bulwark against the piratical illu- 
sions of Mr. Kipling. There is a rough-and-ready probability that 
a young man who governs England because of the cradle he slept 
in will not be aleveler. But there is no reason at all to suppose 
that he will not be a jingo, or a reckless housekeeper, or a religious 
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bigot, or an irresponsible financial adventurer, or an ambitious 
soldier, or simply a greedy brute.” 


The House of Peers is merely “a trust,” this writer urges, in 
which the fortunes and rights of an unfairly privileged class are 


pooled. On this point he remarks: 


“It isa standing business committee of the governing class (that 
is, of the very rich) to insure first that the wildest schemes useful 
to that class shall go through quickly and quietly; second, that 
anything opposed to such schemes shall go through slowly, doubt- 
fully, amid deafening clamors. It is not a place for avoiding 
revolution; itis a place for exploiting some revolutions—and for 
concealing others.” 


The Upper House dictates what the people shall have, what they 
shall decide, on every subject. In fact, the Lords are much like 
a “yellow ”-newspaper syndicate. Mr. Chesterton cites one big 
newspaper man who was made a peer as an instance in point, and 


we read: 


“The House of Lords has really much the same function as the 
more vulgar part of the press. It exists to turn on the limelight. 
It decides what violent changes shall be printed in small letters, 
what much milder changes shall be printed in gigantic letters. A 
bill is introduced to cut off every non-conformist minister’s left 
leg; the Lords pass it, and so it is an unimportant measure. A 
bill is introduced to charge every millionaire a halfpenny more on 
his marriage license ; the Lords reject it, and it becomes at once a 
monstrously important measure, filling the land with cries of 
spoliation and despair. This is the real function of the modern 
Lords. They have charge of the vulgardepartment. They manage 
the headlines and the loud advertisements in the great modern 
conspiracy of wealth. And they must be destroyed for this reason : 
that no nation can.have a manly control of its destiny so long as a 
small ring of its rich (often its basest rich) can decide what things 
are important, what are the topics of the day. An Englishman 
must be free, not only as to how he votes, but as to what he votes 
about. This can never be, as long as the richest class can force 
a general election by sudden and vulgar exaggerations. I used 
to think it dreadful that Harmsworth was made an English Lord. 
But, on second thoughts, it is quite appropriate.” 


Mr. Chesterton is angry with Lord Lansdowne’s attitude to- 
ward the budget, and remarks of the Upper House: 


“The Lords are, I should think, about the most hasty legislators 
that the world has known. They are more headlong and unani- 

















WILLING TO WOUND, AND YET AFRAID TO STRIKE. 


THE Woir—“ A dainty morsel, withal! What a pity our old 
friend with the ax takes such an interest in her and me.” 


~Daily Chronicle (London) 


mous than any mob. I should say it took the crowd longer to 
conquer the Bastile than it took the Lords to destroy a budget. 
As arule the Commons go mad with noise and insomnia talking 
about a bill for two months; the Lords decide on it while a man 
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might smoke a cigar. And then people have 
the mammoth impudence to say that the Lords 


are an obstacle to hasty legislation.” 

The London 7imes affords an opposite view 
in its comment on Lord Lansdowne’s motion. 
This motion runs to the effect that the Upper 
IIlouse “is not justified in giving its consent 
‘to the [budget] bill until it has been submitted 
to the judgment of the country.” On which 
the great daily remarks: 

“Issue is thus fairly joined, and in a form so 
definite and frecise that there can be no mistake 
about its meaning. The House of Lords is not 
going to dictate in any way, or even to suggest 
tothe country what its financial arrangements 
should be. It is asked simply to decline the 
responsibility of passing a measure of an ex- 
traordinary kind, without an assurance which it 
cloes not now possess that the country desires 
its affairs to be treated in that particular way.” 


GERMAN ANTI-AMERICANISM 


“7 HE vast number of the Germans who have 

settled and succeeded in the United 
States raised high hopes at one time in the 
hearts of German statesmen and led them to 
think that America was to be Germanized, that 
the Fatherland was to expand its frontiers 
beyond the seas, and a little Deutschland, or 


THE SUPER SHAH- 


the age of sixteen. 


rather, 
Deutschland, was to be established between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 


a greater 
German art, German literature, German music, 
were to make a “pacific invasion” of America. But it has been at 
Jast discovered that this dream probably will never come true, and 
altho a few German journals are still inclined to look to the United 
States asa field for exploiting the spirit of Pan-Germanism, the 
most influential newspapers emphasize the character of American 
civilization as quite irreconcilable with German ideals. In the 
Preussische Zeitung (Ber)in) this temper of anti-Americanism ts 
conspicuous, and in accordance with the maxim, “thy faults to 


know, make use of every friend and every foe,” we summarize a 











AN ILLUSTRATED ORATION, 


KaIsER—* We love weapons and war and support armaments only 
to guard our peace—on which alone our industries and labor depend.”’ 


—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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Assad-ul-mulk, who is regent of Persia 
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recent article in this German journal, without, 
however, allowing that the German press is our 
foe, excepting so far as such an impression may 
be received from this writer. America’s work 
in the Portsmouth Treaty has been a failure so 
far as concerns the “Open Door” in Asia, we 
are told. American selfishness is shown in the 
way we check Japanese emigration when it does 
not suit us, but say nothing to the raid on Korea 
and Manchuria. The United States wishes to 
prevent a war in Asia between Japan and China 
because “she can only lose, and can gain nothing 
by it.” The American supremacy in the Phil- 
ippines would “collapse like a house of cards 
if Japan once attacked the islands.” The Ameri- 
cans hold possession of the Philippines “merely 
in the hope of becoming an Asiatic Power 
capabie of controlling the commercial resources 
In fact, our schemes of co)- 
onization and conquest are not formed on the 


of the continent.” 


European model. This writer declares : 


“ Europeans, it appears, will never be_taught 
the lesson that the thoughts of Americans are 
not as theirthoughts. The possession of money 
is to Americans the only measure. of a man. 
We must, of course, grant that in commercial 
preeminence the Americans lead the world. 
The national wealth of the United States is 
greater than that of Great Britain, Germany, and 
France united. But the Prussians accomplished most tn the world 
while they were poor, and in recent times the greatest triumphs 
in the world have been won by the poorest of a] the nations—the 
Japanese. Lately the Americans have shown that they wish to take 
their place in the prosecution of a world policy, under the impres- 
sion that the possession of money insures every kind of success. 
But while the private individual may accomplish many things by 
means of wealth, it is not possible for a State to take a place at 
the head of the nations merely because it is the richest of them all.” 


THE REAL RULER 


This admiration for wealth, this trust im wealth, is the cause of 
endless dishonesty in the United States, declares this writer. As 
he says: 


“ An insatiable thirst for the yellow gold is the capital failing 





BEFORE THE IMPERIAL PALACE. 


Probable result of the Kaiser's offer to educate every eighth child in a 
German family. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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of Americans, Fraud flourishes in the United 
States as nowhere else in the world. Nowhere is 
there such a center of attraction for foreign ras- 
cality of every sort. . . . It occasions great anxiety 
for the moral health of the nation to see that the 
motto of every citizen is comprized in the words: 
‘Make money, myson.’ But the taint goes further 
than this. The policy of the American Govern- 
ment is directed by nothing but a commercial 
motive, the increase of the national wealth, the 
strengthening of trade relations, and the distribu- 
tion of exports to the widest possible compass. 
This and not any diffusion of beneficial influences 
is the end of American foreign policy. This char- 
acteristic is most plainly apparent in their activi- 
ties in East Asia. It is not difficult to anticipate 
what the eventual outcome will be. There are 
several indications, and notably the Japanese 
effort to make a closer connection with Russia, 
which seem to warrant the opinion that people in 
Tokyo are upon the gud vive, and are contem- 
plating with full preparation the possibility of a 
conflict with the United States.”— 7ranslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A NEW START IN PERSIA 


HE last Persian Parliament came to an abrupt 
end, it will be remembered, under bombard- 
ment by the guns of the Shah. That Shah is now 
an exile and the new ruler has summoned another 
Parliament which opens under more favorable aus- 
pices. Many plans of reform are on the program, 
says René Puaux in the Revue Bleue (Paris), the 
people “are determined to begin an era of solid 
justice and equity,” and Russia, England, and 
France favor the reform government as the only 
thing that can restore tranquillity. This writer 
remarks optimistically of the new Parliament: 


“My own observation leads me to conclude that 
members of both houses belong to the best classes 
of the population. During the gatherings of the 
ephemeral legislatures of 1907 and 1908 there 
was abundant opportunity for discovering the earnestness and in- 
telligence of many members. Thepresent Parliament will be able 


_ to perform its duties without feeling themselves threatened by the 
cannon and Cossacks of Colonel Liakhof.” 


All divisions, we are told, have been healed, and even the brother 
of the late Shah has given his firm adherence to the reformers. 
Thus we read: 


“Prince Zill es Sultan, uncle of the present Shah and long the 
rival of Mohammed Ali, was formerly, on account of his vast 
wealth and the savage energy of his character, fora long time 
dreaded by the Reformists as one of the most formidable pretenders 
to supreme power. It would have been easy for him at the time 
of the elections by dexterous maneuvers to have assembled his 
partizans, created disturbances, or at least caused difficulties, in 
the work of the provisional government. He was not permitted 
to come to the capital during polling time, but was induced, by a 
liberal contribution from the treasury, to take the road for Europe. 
So far from bearing any grudge against the Persian Ministry for 
the course they took in this matter, Prince Zill es Sultan soon after 
was found at the Persian Embassy at Paris, giving a dinner party 


to his compatriots to celebrate the coming in of a new order at 
Teheran,” 


Speaking of the fitness for a free government which the general 
population of Persia is likely to exhibit, this writer observes : 


“The main point is to consider before every other question 
whether the people are ripe for the constitutional régime which 
they have so ardently desired. Now the political capacity of a 
country is in exact proportion to its educational advancement. 
The problem to resolve is, what is the state of popular instruction 
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THE PARLIAMENT THAT WAS BOMBARDED. 


Members of the Persian Parliament who assembled in Teheran in 1908 and there were bombarded 
and dispersed by Colone) Liakhof’s Cossacks by order of Shah Mohammed Ali. 


in Persia ? The condition of popular education up to the coming 


of a constitutional government was as follows: instruction obliga- 


tory and gratuitous for children of both sexes... . There are 











LITTLE SHAH—*‘ What is this?’’ 


Russta—“ Just a little gallows for you to play with. 


I find it very 
handy in my country.” 


—Pasquino (Turin). 
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three great teachers’ colleges, supported by the Sovereign, a vast 


number of colleges for advanced courses, and Persian colonies 
in Europe attending the academic courses-there. The system of 


education in Persia is perfect and is available for all classes.” 

He comes to the conclusion that illiteracy is practically unknown 
in Persia, and “a)l levels of society have a degree of knowledge 
quite sufficient to enable them to think and act reasonably,” so 
that “when this whole people calls aloud for a constitutional 
régime, and takes arms to obtain it, this is plain evidence that the 
subjects of the Shah are advanced enough for what they ask.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CHINA’S BOGUS CONSTITUTION 


T is now more than ten years since China, in the humiliation 
following the war with Japan, exprest its desire to turn over 

a new leaf and adopt a more popular form of government. The 
year 1898 was especially prolific in reform edicts. The autocracy 
at Peking and the elaborate system of viceroys was felt to be in- 
adequate for the administration of the Empire, as proved by the 
outcome of the war. Reaction again gained the upper hand in 
the Boxer movement, but Japan’s victory over Russia resuscitated 
the reform:spirit. During these years of progress and reaction the 
swing of the pendulum toward and away from reform has been 
recorded from time to time in these columns. Now a well-known 
traveler in China, Mr. Jean Rodes, has written a volume telling 
how far the land of the Mandarins has progressed, and the main 
features of his book have been summarized by the Paris Zemps, 
from which we take the following facts. It appears that the near- 
est approach to any such body as a representative parliament for 
China actually consists of certain provincial assemblies which re- 
cently met at Tien-Tsin, Nanking, Mukden, and Canton. The 
Temps asks whether we are to see in these meetings “the embryo 
of a parliamentary government.” “It is impossible to foresee 
with certainty what will be the outcome of these gatherings,” we 


are told. “The Chinese take no interest in the national adminis- 
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THE ROAD TO RUIN. } 
JOHN Butt (so/.)—‘t I’m about tired of this Jap and his tricks. 
For two straws I’d help the old man if he’d only behave sensibly.”’ 
—WNattona! Review (Shanghai). 


tration.” Father Huc fifty years ago learned this indifference, and 


the Chinese have not altered since then, The Zemps declares: 


“Things have not changed much since the time of Huc, and it 
was mere European gossip that exaggerated into solid fact what 
the London papers have been saying about a constitutional move- 
ment in China, In the first place the Government has been neither 
sincere nor stedfast in its efforts. It has constantly failed to carry 
out the promises made; action has been succeeded by reaction, 
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and things have been kept in a condition of vacillating uncertainty. 
The plan of a constitution was first proposed after the victories of 
Japan in 1905. Diplomatic missions were dispatched to Europe 
and America. A desire for a new China gained ground and spread 
even to the throne. The first constitutional) decree was promu)- 
gated in 1906. Inthe following year a supreme court was insti- 
tuted and provincial assemblies inaugurated.” 


But the court never held any sittings. Another decree was pub- 





A SIGN OF CHINA'S AWAKENING. 
Chinese newspaper-sellers awaiting the arrival of a train. 


lished which ran to the effect that the Viceroys and Governors of 
the various provinces were at once to institute in their provinces 
bureaus of representative ministers and assemble the highest of the 
notables, as these should be elected by the people. But it turned 
out in reality that the representatives were often mere nominees of 


the Viceroy instead of being chosen by vote. 
rule. 


There was no fixt 
“The population seemed too timid or indifferent to carry 


out the original purpose of the movement.” The 7emfs completes 
its discussion of the Chinese parliamentary problem as follows: 


“In reality, as is acknowledged even by Chinese newspapers, 
all these so-called reforms are merely made as pretexts for the 
creation of new offices. The Supreme Court which was heralded 
with such a flourish of trumpets becomes a home of ease for the 
most idle among the Mandarins. We are reluctantly compelled to 
discourage the high hopes excited by the gathering of the local 
assemblies which every telegraph office in the country has been 
announcing to all the world. We may not take seriously these 
budding efforts after Chinese reform, erratic, discontinued so fre- 
quently, which we have been watching for the last four years. 
Yet this question of a constitution for China must prove a most 
important issue in the near future. On the solution of the problem 
will largely depend the relation China is to hold with the other 
Powers. We are, of course, tempted to compare the case of China 
with that of Japan. But such a comparison would be misleading. 
Japan has become modernized through the exertions of a powerful 
government. No such government is to be found in China. Will 
she ever maintain sucha government? It is impossible at this 
moment to decide the question. 

Mr. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, the well-known French publicist, has 
rather wider and more optimistic views. He thinks China must 
necessarily move with the evident progress of the Far East, and 
that a parliament is sure to come. He discusses in the Econo- 
miste Francais (Paris), of which he is assistant editor, the 
character that the parliament is likely to bear, and remarks: 

“What will be thecharacter of those Provincial Assemblies, the 
nucleus of the Chinese Parliament? We will not hazard a predic- 
tion. A Chinese Parliament will probably turn out both Pro- 
gressist and Nationalist. If it follows the example of the Japa- 
nese Parliament, it will be very economical. For it must not be 
forgotten that financial difficulties and the necessity of reorganizing 
everything from a financial point of view are among the causes 
that forced China into constitutional reform. Whatever happens, 
the country is bound to follow in the striking transformations on 


foot in political Asia."—7vramnslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsr. 
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STERILIZATION BY ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


HE mystery of the action of the ultra-violet rays of the 


spectrum in killing microbes and ferments, according to a 
note contributed to Za Mature (Paris) by G. Loucheux, chemist 


to the French Ministry of Finance, has only Jately been solved by 
the demonstration that hydrogen peroxid, a substance of marked 


germicidal properties, is produced in water by chemical action 
brought about by these rays. He believes this principle may be 


used in simple domestic apparatus for purifying water and other 
beverages. Mr. Loucheux writes: 


“In 1882 Engelmann made an experiment that demonstrated 
with much clearness the repulsive action exerted by the violet and 
ultra-violet rays on bacteria. 

“Let us recall this experiment, which in our opinion deserves 
not to be forgotten when we study the action of light on microbes. 
Engelmann, after having examined a preparation of bacteria 
through the microscope, conceived the idea of throwing on this 
preparation, by means of a micro-spectral objective of his own 
invention, a bundle of rays, of all the colors of the solar spectrum, 

“He then saw the bacteria, which up to that time had remained 
uniformly distributed in the field, move into the red and infra-red 
parts of the spectrum, and out of the yellow and green regions, 
deserting almost completely the violet and ultra-violet parts. 
Hence he drew the conclusion that microbes avoid the chemical 
and seek the calorific rays ; it is well known that in the solar spec- 
trum the red and infra-red rays are the warmest... .... 

“Jt is evidently an interesting problem to seek the cause of this 
effect and examine whether this repulsive action is due to a chemi- 
cal modification exerted by violet rays on the medium ih which the 
bacteria are, or whether this antipathy resembles certain feminine 
fancies that find their cause in the caprice of a moment. Infinitely 
small beings may of course have their preferences, and bacteria 
may prefer red to violet simply ‘because.’ 

“ Nevertheless, as the violet and ultra-violet rays lose nothing of 
their microbicidal power with time, they must, by their chemical 
properties, have a profoundly alterseive action on the nutritive 
medium in which the bacteria live, and render life there completely 
impossible. 

“ Along this line several scientific men have been investigating. 
Some of them find that the chemical rays give rise, under certain 
conditions, to ozone, a very antiseptic substance; others, however, 
deny the fact. Finally, more recently, Mr. Miroslar Kernbaum 

. declares that he has obtained hydrogen peroxid by the action 
of these rays on ordinary water. This... explains the micro- 
bicidal action of the ultra-violet rays, hydrogen peroxid being en- 
dowed with very energetic antiseptic properties. ..... 

“Thus is explained, at least for the moment, the action of these 
mysterious and very active ultra-violet rays. Subjected to the in- 
fluence of any luminous source whatever, rich in these rays, aqueous 
liquids become the seat of a slow and feeble, but continuous, pro- 
duction of hydrogen peroxid, which kills all microorganisms that 
these liquids may contain. It may be added that as this action is 
exerted also on ferments, it paralyzes them, for the same reason. 
This has been observed to be the case with cider, and more recently 
with wine. 

“This way of regarding the matter is corroborated by two other 
observations, one of H. Thiele, who in 1908 noted the formation 
of hydrogen peroxid in ordinary water subjected to the influence 
of ultra-violet rays, and an earlier one of Schoene, who, in 1877, 
proved the presence of hydrogen peroxid, in very minute quanti- 
ties, in rain and snow. This hydrogen peroxid mist have been 
formed by the action of the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum, on 
the rain-drops and snowflakes. 

“It is to be hoped that since we know a means of sterilization so 
effective and so easy to procure, now that electricity plays a more 
and more important part in ordinary life, we shall soon have a 
form of domestic apparatus to purify beverages, especially water, 
having more durability than others of the kind. This may be 
done if the medical profession does not object, after due investiga- 
tion, to a device whose effect will be to subject the organism to 
doses of hydrogen peroxid, very small of course, but daily admin- 
istered.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE UNAPPRECIATED ENGINEER 


HAT the engineer is a much misused man appears to be the 


editorial opinion of Engineering (London). He has made 
labor so efficient that men enjoy greater comfort and leisure than 


they formerly did. He has lengthened life, improved transpor- 


tation, made the administration of justice easier, and bettered all 


the conditions of existence. Nevertheless, he is neglected, while 
the populace hang on the words of the clergyman, the doctor, the 


lawyer, and the politician. We read: 


“No one appears to think that the engineer has any right to in- 
terfere in the world which he has created, except it be to effect 
further improvements. That legislation should be passed to give 
effect to the opinions of engineers as a body, or that social usages 
should be molded under their influence, has never yet occurred to 
the British public. We have health acts and local government 
acts inspired by the medica) profession, laws dealing with the lib- 
erty of the subject and the conveyance of property devised by the 
legal profession, education acts modeled to meet the requirements 
of the clergy, and soon. Even the newer professions of dentistry, 
accountancy, and patent agency can command respectful attention 
from the legislature. In social matters, again, the teachings of 
other professions than engineering are listened to with respect in 
the first instance, and then elevated into a cult. Doctors insist on 
an adequate supply of fresh air, and immediately we find people 
living in continual drafts. The clergy preach the sacredness of 
Lent, and men and women who are pagagg.at heart will not marry 
in that season. Modistes proclaim that Reem color is to be the 
coming fashion, and immediately every woman rushes for a hat 
of thathue....... 

“ How different is this from the reception accorded to the ideas 
of the engineer! They are either sneered at, or they are accepted 
and reviled because they are not more wonderful than they are. 

. . Itis not so long since the third-class passenger traveled 
at 20 miles an hour in a wooden box that stopt at every station, 
and was often shunted for half an hour to let a mail-train pass. 
Now he sits on a cushioned seat and dines well, flying from Lon- 
don to Liverpool without a stop at 54 miles an hour; yet he will 
often grumble if there should be ‘signal stop’; or if a gale should 
make the train ten minutes late. His whole attitude toward the 
railway, which is from beginning to end the product of engineering, 
is one of dissatisfaction, and that in spite of the fact that travel 
becomes more rapid and more comfortable year by year, and that 
fares are never increased, but often lowered. 

“Again, one would have thought that the engineer would, at 
least, have gained some little esteem for what he has done in the 
way of cheapening and improving food, for that appeals to the in- 
tellectual and unintellectual alike. He has halved the cost of bread 
and improved the quality; he has rendered meat the poor man’s 
daily food, instead of, as formerly, a weekly or monthly treat; he 
has given us fresh fruit and vegetables all the year round, and has 
brought to our shores new varieties of food which before could 
only be enjoyed by those who traveled over the world. Yet one 
never hears any mention of the engineer in connection with the 
subject of food. ... In the matter of clothing and household 
fabrics the work of the engineer is supreme, and it is wonderful 
that our womankind have not united to raise a monument to Har- 
greaves, who delivered them from the thraldom of the spinning- 
wheel, and to Howe, who, by the sewing-machine, enabled them 
to increase the elaboration of their dress by 200 per cent.” 


Why is all this? The fault, we are assured by the writer, lies 
with the engineers themselves—and yet their shortcomings are of 


a nature rather attractive than otherwise. 
they are too modest : 


The fact is, we are told, 


“Engineers, as a body, are afflicted with overpowering modesty, 
altho one might not imagine this from experience of some indi- 
viduals. They have never realized their importance in the social 
world, and have never demanded, or attained, the position to which 
their work entitlesthem. They allow thestatesman, the politician, 
and the man of business to direct the gathering of the harvest they 
have sowed, and to pose as its authors. Onereason for this is that 


the practise of engineering is so engrossing and fascinating that it 
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fills the mind, and leaves little desire for other pursuits. In this 
it differs from most other businesses and professions, which, even 
to the conscientious man, are rather a source of livelihood than an 
intellectual contentment. The result is that the engineer does not 
feel the want of a wider field to provide scope for his abilities ; his 
profession absorbs all his energies and fills all his interests. When 
he joins an institution itis the technical side that attracts him, 
and when he is elected to the council table tiie same idea possesses 
him. He works for the success of the society, but it is wholly on 
professional lines, and while he strives to increase its membership 
and to raise the quality of the contributions, his point of view sel- 
dom strays beyond the threshold of the building.” 


It is, of course, a mistake to be so very, very modest ; and /zg7- 
neering hastens to assure us that the profession that it represents 
is to be improved and regenerated in this respect. Two great in- 
stitutions, it tells us, have the matter in hand—the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in England and the American Society of Mechani- 


cal Engineers. The latter society has just appointed a committee 
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that they are proud of their achievements, and that they are ready 
with advice and help to conserve them against decay and injury, 
then they will gain the credit which belongs rightfully to them.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN BURGLARY 


ESTS of so-called “burglar-proof” safes, to make sure that 
they really deserve the name, are not unusual, but probably 

few safes have withstood such savage treatment as that given to 
one in Perth Amboy, N. J., recently, as narratedin 7he American 
Machinist (New York, November 18). This safe showed great 
resistance to high explosives, chiefly as a result, it is claimed, of 
its rounded shape. The test was made by “torpedo experts” 
before an audience composed of bankers, insurance men, and re- 


porters. Says the paper named above: 


“The torpedo experts are not of the submarine type, who invent 


























Illustrations from **The American Machinist,” New York. 


FIG. I.—BEFORE CLOSING FOR THE ATTACK. 


to report upon the relation of the society to the public, and it has 
been suggested that a permanent committee should be constituted 
to watch legislation and other public matters, and to call attention 
to those which affect the interests of engineers, or in which engi- 
neers, by their knowledge and experience, can, and should, inter- 


vene for the benefit of the body politic. To quote further: 


“The advantages will betwofold. The public will get light and 
leading upon important topics, and be saved from many mistakes, 
while engineers will gain a sense of responsibility and will broaden 
their horizon and their outlook upon life. It is the want of far- 
sightedness that so often renders the engineer the servant of men 
of one-half his ability... .... 

“Tt has been said that as soon as an engineer becomes a man of 
affairs he ceases to be an engineer. There is much truth in this. 
Evidently no one can be deeply interested in two different occupa- 
tions, each demanding close attention, at the same time. But we 
are not suggesting the engineers should abandon their occupations. 
Our point is that they do not do justice to themselves when they 
permit themselves to be so entirely engrossed as to forget that 
they are members of a community which has been largely created 
by their efforts, and which exists on their works. If they show 





FIG. 2,—BEFORE THE FIFTH SHOT. 


ways and means to blow the other fellow’s battle-ship into kingdom 
come, but of the less picturesque and more useful occupation of 
coaxing mother earth to give up her treasures in the shape of oil 
and gas, using as a coaxer a torpedo containing 250 to 350 pounds 
of nitroglycerin exploded a few thousand feet, more or less, below 
the earth’s surface. In addition to this, they are recognized ex- 
perts in safe-blowing, being called in the most prominent tests. 

“Stripping the safe of all the outer trimmings the first move 
was to makeadent in the manganese surface across the joint where 
the door fits the body. This took about five minutes of husky 
swinging of a 12-pound sledge on a hot chisel and resulted in a 
furrow perhaps 1% inches long, 3; inch wide, and % inch deep. 
Then the burglars commenced to burgle in earnest. 

“A cup of red clay was made under the dent and % ounce of 
nitroglycerin poured in so as to run into the depression. This 
was exploded in the regular way with a battery and a fulminate 
cap, but only discolored the metal. 

“This was repeated with true burglarious persistency, increas- 
ing the dose to 4 ounce until the joint was stretched a trifle and 
more of an opening made, perhaps a couple of thousandths, so the 
nitroglycerin could run in. Finally at the seventh trial two clay 
cups were used with 4% ounce of the coaxer in each, which was 
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increased to 3% ounce in each cup at the eleventh explosion. 
By this time the outer door was stretched so as to make it easy 
to introduce the explosive, and 8%4 ounces were used up in the next 
two charges, when a 10-ounce charge was introduced, and there 
were things doing that reminded one of battle-ship target practise. 
Even this only bulged the door about 34 inch, and then came the 
fifteenth and final charge of between 17 and 20 ounces, and then 
most of the outer portion of the door took a dive into the Arthur 
Kill, while the safe turned over and lay down to rest. But the 
contents were still protected by 3 inches of manganese steel, wedged 
in so tight that nothing could budge it. 

“Altogether over 40 ounces of nitroglycerin were used, four 
times as much as any burglar would dare use even if he had all the 
time he wanted, and the contents . . . were still safe against 
despoliation. 

“There is a feeling in some quarters that no safe can stand the 
action of an autogenous torch or blowpipe in view of the remark- 
able examples we have seen of their cutting of plates. But in all 
of these it is necessary to start from the edge or corner, and these 
safes do not present any starting-points. An expert of one of the 
large makers of this apparatus assures me that it would be practi- 
cally impossible to burn a hole into them, as 


tives of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and India. At this 
conference the various details essential to an agreement on the 
preparation of a uniform map will be discust and it is hoped ad- 
justed. The United States. Geological Survey has for some time 
past been engaged in compiling maps of portions of the Unite: 
States on the 1: 1,000,000 scale and in accordance with a plan 
which is believed to embody the principal features on which agree- 
ment with other nations is expected.” 


A DOUBTFUL “INLAND WATERWAY” 


HE proposition to cut a canal between Lakes Michigan and 

Erie is characterized by an editorial writer in Engineering 

News (New York, November 18) as an instance of deep-waterway 

zeal run mad—as a “climax of absurdity”; and it is hinted that a 

few more efforts of the kind may succeed only in discrediting the 

whole deep-waterway movement, which would be a pity. Says 
the writer : 


“Some of the amateur transportation experts, who are gridironing 





the flame would blow back and melt the 
nozle. And it would be difficult for a bur- 
glar to use any of them, even assuming that 
they could cut a hole large enough to remove 
the contents, on account of destroying the 
contents of the safe or vault. 

“Altogether it was a very interesting ex- 
hibition, and, in spite of the large and non- 
burglarious charges used, the safe can be 
said to have withstood all attacks and pre- 
served its contents against destruction or 

“loss.” 


THE MILLION-TO-ONE MAP 


HE efforts to have a map of the world 
constructed by international coopera- 

tion, on a uniform scale of 1,000,000 to 1, 
or about 16 miles to the inch, have been 
noted from time to time in these columns. 
That some progress has already been made 
we learn from a note in Sczence (New York, 
November 12), and the prospects for the 
ultimate construction of such a map now 
seem good, It was first suggested by Prof. 




















Albrecht Penck at the Fifth International 








Geographical Congress at Bern, in 189Q1. FIG. 3.—BEFORE THE 14TH SHOT OF 10 FIG. 4.—AFTER THE I5TH SHOT OF 17 TO 20 


He proposed that the enlightened nations 
who were engaged in making maps of their own territories and of 
other countries should unite upon acommon plan for the execution 
of a general map of the world. 


“He suggested that the scale of the map should be 1: 1,000,000, 
or about 16 miles to the inch, and that the separate sheets of the 
map should be so bounded by meridians and parallels that any one 
sheet would match any other except for distortion or projection, 
no matter by what country either sheet might be made. This pro- 
posal led to resolutions and discussions at successive geographic 
congresses and to several tentative maps made by Germany, 
France, England, and the United States as essays toward the gen- 
eral plan. 

“At the ninth congress at Geneva in July, 1908, a resolution was 
presented by Mr. Henry Gannett, of the United States Geological 
Survey, with a view to the formation of an international committee 
to which should be entrusted the details of arrangement which 
should lead to more definite cooperation in the preparation of the 
world map. Following the adoption of that resolution and the 
recommendations of the committee at Geneva, the British Govern- 
ment has recently sent out invitations to Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, Spain, and'the United States, for 
a meeting of the committee in London on November 16, to-pro- 
ceed with the standardization of the international map on the scale 
of 1: 1,660,000.. The British delegates will consist of representa- 


OUNCES. OUNCES, 


the country with a network of projected inland waterways, held a 
convention at Fort Wayne, Ind., November ro and 11, to boom the 
project for a ship canal between Lake Michigan and Lake Erie. 
They placed several Congressmen and Senators on the rack and 
compelled them to swear allegiance to the project, to the extent at 
least of favoring an appropriation for a survey. 

“ According to the newspaper reports, the convention was ‘ red- 
hot with enthusiasm ’ and one of the Congressmen who addrest the 
convention, declared that ‘we can all readily see the benefits of 
this waterway.’ What the benefits were, however, neither this 
speaker nor any one else condescended to demonstrate. The gen- 
eral claim is, of course, that a waterway from the head of Lake 
Michigan to Lake Erie in a fairly direct route would save the long 
voyage through the Jength of Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and 
Lake St. Clair. This ‘saving’ appeals to the amateur, but to the 
practical steamship navigator it is the climax of absurdity. The 
distance from Chicago to Lake Erie by the present route is, in 
round numbers, 650 miles. Inthe absence of any surveys, the 
length of a canal from Toledo to Chicago, by way of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., can only be guessed at; but 250 miles would probably be the 
smallest distance that could be attained, and a summit elevation 
of 175 to 200 feet would have to be overcome, requiring probably 
20 to 30 lockages for each passage. Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that. some benefactor were to furnish the'hundred or two 
hundred million-odd dollars which sucha canal would cost to 
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construct, and that the canal were built and ready for use, would 
there be any advantage to lake vessels in passing through sucha 
channel instead of taking the present roufe through the open lake? 
If the reader will make a computation, taking into account the dif- 
ference in speed in a canal and in deep water, and the delays in a 
canal for passing through locks, passing other vessels, drawbridges, 
and other obstructions, he will find that the lake vessel sailing from 
Chicago by way of the Straits of Mackinac would probably reach 
Lake Erie sooner than the vessel which should try to make the 
passage through the canal. There would be no gain in safety 
either, by the canal route, since sailing in contracted channels 
always involves greater risk than sailing in open water. 

“We deem it worth while to call attention to this project because 
it has been given much space in public prints, and because it is 
a fair example of the dense ignorance with which the movement 
for inland-waterway improvement is engineered. It isa fairsample, 
moreover, of a large number of waterway schemes which are being 
promoted with as much enthusiasm and assurance as if they really 
were measures of large public benefit. Commenting on this 
scheme, the Pittsburg D7sfatch well says: 

““It is time for the supporters of genuine waterways to puta 
stop to saddling the subject with fake waterway projects, born only 
of a desire to get the expenditure of government money.’” 


A DISINTEGRATING DIPPER 


HE best-known constellation is doubtless the “Dipper.” By 
this name it is not officially known to astronomers, being 
merely the most conspicuous part of the group known to them as 
tne Great Bear. Its component parts are separating, so that some 
day in the far-away future it will be adipperno more. This re- 
sult would follow, of course, from the motion of the solar system 
through space, owing to which the apparent relative positions of 
all the fixt stars are changed from century to century. But, even 
disregarding this, recent investigations have shown that all the 
stars of the Dipper have measurable “proper” motions, that is, 
real motions of their own, and that some of them are sailing off in 
one direction while others are heading in quite another. 
writer in Cosmos (Paris) : 


Saysa 


“No star is at rest in the universe, despite the time-honored 
name of ‘fixt stars.’ It requires, however, delicate and prolonged 
observations, which have not been possible until recent years, to 
discern and measure the respective displacements of these stars 
in the heavens. On the other hand—and this is really marvelous 
—the modern astronomer is able to ascertain the speed of approach 
or recession of the celestial bodies in the line of the visual ray. 
This result is obtained, as is well known, by the spectroscopic 
analysis of their light, by the application of the Doppler-Fizeau 
principle. Weare thus ina position to find out, at least in the 
case of some of the constellations, whether the component stars are 
grouped in the same region of the sky purely by an effect of per- 
spective, or whether they constitute physical systems whose com- 
ponents possess a common motion. 

“It has long been believed that the wonderful constellation of 
the Great Bear, which is known to all by the brilliancy of its seven 
chief stars and by its constant presence above our horizon, forms 
a single system, despite the immense distances that must intervene 
between its stars. Proctor, and later Klinkerfner, relied on the 
proper motion that carried all these stars (except a/pha, the near- 
est to the Pole) in the same direction, to uphold this hypothesis. 

“But from the accurate investigation just made by Dr. Luden- 
dorff, of Potsdam observatory, based on spectroscopic observa- 
tions made at that observatory, it results that very probably the 
seven stars of this constellation form two distinct systems, altho 
connected. One includes the five stars de/a, gamma, delta, epst- 
Zon, and zeta; the other the stars a/pha and e/a, which are at the 
two extremities of the constellation. These two physical systems 
of stars must have nearly the same speed, but move in different 
directions nearly at right angles to each other (or, more exactly, 
at an angle of ror®). 

“These conclusions agree with the very curious theory of Pro- 
fessor Kapteyn and the investigations of Mr. Eddington, concern- 
ing the ‘duality of the universe.’ 


...“On the other hand, Ejnar. Hertzsprung has pushed still further . 
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the investigation, begun by Dr. Ludendorff, on the Great Bear, and 
has extended it to other stars which have a known proper motion. 
Now he has discovered there are also a number of stars that be- 
long to the same system as the five of the Great Bear and that fol- 
low parallel trajectories inspace. Among these may be cited deta 
of the constellation Auriga (the Charioteer) ; Sirius (a/pha of the 
Great Dog, the most beautiful star in the sky); a/pha of the 
Crown, 78 of the Great Bear and 1,930 Groombridge [the star 
bearing this number in Groombridge’s catalog]. ... A good 
quantity of these stars (nine out of fifteen) are double stars, that 
is to say, are themselves formed of two luminous suns revolving 
about their common center of gravity.”"— 7vanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


SURVEYING BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE use of photography in surveying, which has now reached 
great accuracy, has already been explained in these columns. 
The process, which has been named phototopography, consists of 
the photographing of a region from prominent points and the use 
of the data so obtained to construct topographic maps. It was 
first successfully used in 1888, and has been more extensively and 
practically applied in Canada than in any other country. Its use 
in the governmental surveys there is described in a recent paper 
read by P. W. Greene before the Canadian Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. We quote from anabstract in 7he Engineering Magazine 
(New York, November) as follows: 


“The instruments employed on the Alaskan boundary survey 
are two, the camera and the transit. On account of the nature of 
the country and the climatic conditions encountered, both are 
necessarily of the simplest possible design. . . . The camera rests 
on a triangular base, identical with the base of the transit, so that 
both may fit the same tripod. The camera outfit complete, inclu- 
ding case, 7 plate-holders, and 14 plates, weighs about 19 pounds. 
. . . Compared with most European instruments the whole equip- 
ment is very simple. 

“A photographic survey is carried on necessarily in connection 
with a triangulation scheme, by means of which the positions of 
the camera stations are determined. The triangulation stations 
are so chosen as to form good camerastations. The qualifications 
of a satisfactory camera station are: (1) a good view of the sur- 
rounding country, unblocked by close or higher peaks; (2) that 
photographs taken from it shall contain points seen from other 
stations ; and (3) that the intersection on any points to be plotted 
from two camera stations shall not be too acute. A judicious se- 
lection of suitable stations, to avoid both duplications and omis- 
sions, is the most difficult part of phototopographic work and 
requires a thorough understanding of the methods of plotting and 
also of the practical difficulties met with in the field. 

“A full climbing-party usually consists of five men. On reach- 
ing the summit of a peak the observer and recorder immediately 
start on the camera work while the men busy themselves gathering 
rocks for the cairn which supports the triangulation signal. The 
camera is leveled up as an ordinary transit, and after focusing is 
ready for exposure. A series of seven photographs is taken, in- 
cluding the complete round of the horizon, each photograph slightly 
overlapping the last. The points to keep in mind are that the 
camera shall always be focused as described and that it shall be 
level before exposing. The exposures vary from 10 to 60 seconds. 
A sharp peak or any well-defined point is chosen in the field of 
each photograph, and this is sketched and briefly described by the 
recorder. He also records the exposure and the plate exposed. 
. . . When the photographic work is finished the transit is set up 
in the same place and the points mentioned above are tied in to 
some peak or station of known position. . . . By means of the 
sketches and descriptions, the points may be easily recognized on 
the photographs. ...... 

“Jn the Canadian work all plotting is done by the original ob- 
server. Contour maps are made showing 250-foot contours. The 
number of points plotted to the square mile depends on the accu- 
racy required, the topography of the space between the points being 
sketched in from the photographs. The method of plotting is as - 
simple as the field work. The first operation is to draw the 
The former is so 


located that all points having a greater. elevation. than.the camera. 
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station will show above it, and all lower points below. The prin- 
cipal line is drawn vertically through points in the center of the 
field of the camera.” 

As noted above, in taking the photographs from the stations of 
the triangulation survey certain known points in their fields are 
located by transit bearings, and thus the bearing of the principal 
line of each photograph may be laid down from the point on the 
triangulation map. The position of any point in the photograph 
may then be located by following certain definite rules of measure- 
ment, taking account of the scale of enlargement of the original 
photograph and of the focal 
length of the lens in the camera. 
We read further : 


“In the Alaskan-boundary sur- 
vey the average climbs range from 
4,000 to 7,000 feet. Both ascent 
and descent are made in one day. 
The climate in Southeastern 
Alaska is unfavorable for this 
kind of work, and there are, as a © 
rule, only from 20 to 40 suitable 
days for work in aseason. Dur- 
ing a season a party will occupy 
from 15 to 30 stations, command- 
ing an area of topography of 
from 500 to 1,500 square miles.” 


LOMBROSO’'S WORK 


HE death of the great Italian 
criminologist Cesare Lom- 
broso on October 19 removed 
from the world one of its fore- 
most scientific men and one who 
had the good or bad fortune to 
be almost always the center of 
some controversy. Every dis- 
covery, every theory, almost 
every hint of his, was at once 
hotly attacked and as hotly de- 
fended. This kept him constantly 
in the public eye; but it was due 
not to self-advertisement, but to 
the inherent character of his work. 


CESARE 


Says Dr. A. Drzewina, the 
author of an appreciative notice of the Italian alienist in the 
Revue Scientifique (Paris, October 30) : 

“ «To the great public, Lombroso was known particularly as the 
author of the ‘criminal type’ and as the inventor of the ‘born crimi- 
nal.’ The hypothesis of a criminal type appeared at the outset 
paradoxical... . . ‘To solve the problem of the existence or non- 
existence of a real necessity in crime,’ said he in the preface of his 
book, ‘it is necessary to make patient and complete investigations 
on the moral and material conditions of these unfortunates, on 
their intellectual faculties, on their natural dispositions, on the 
education that they have received, on the physical influences that 
they have undergone, and on the inclinations aroused in them by 
a maleficent heredity.’ So, in his ‘Homme Crimine/,’ he brought 
in the most various factors ; he investigated the pathologic anatomy 
and the anthropometry of crime; the anomalies of thé criminal’s 
skull, of his brain, viscera, skeleton, and physiognomy; and he 
ended by studying criminal biology and psychology. The nucleus 
of his theory is that there are striking analogies between lunatics, 
savages, and criminals. Like the savage, the criminal has thick 
hair but little beard, often a very brown skin, oblique eyes, small 
skull, well-developed jaw, retreating forehead, and large ears; 
like the lunatic, he is short-sighted, and has lesions of the brain, 
liver, and heaft. :.:<....-. 

“In every country the number of criminals depends on deter- 
minate factors—alimentation, alcohol, instruction, religion, well- 
being, heredity, age, sex, civil status ; each exerts an influence, as 
de also climate, topography, and race.” 
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“He wasan apostle of pity for the unfortunate, of justice for the disin- 
herited. He was a physician of the mind; he breathed forth a new spirit.”’ 
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Lombroso’s ideas, as developed by his pupils, have given rise 
to the “Italian school,” whose teachings, according to Dr. Legrain, 
may be reduced to three principles—that the criminal is a physi- 
cally as well as mentally deformed person; that there are physical 
marks or “stigmata” of crime from which the status and peculiari- 
ties of the criminal may often be deduced ; and that all the criminal 
types so distinguished may be gathered into one group—that of 
the “born criminal.” The born criminal is predisposed to crime 
and can no more escape it than an epileptic can escape epilepsy. 
Criminals of all races, on this view, tend toward a uniform type 
resulting from morbid degenera- 
tion. To quote further : 


“It may be seen what a revolu- 
tion such ideas were likely to 
produce in psychiatry, anthro- 
pology, legal medicine, juris- 
prudence, and public opinion. 
From the moment when we con- 
sider a criminal as a degenerate, 
a diseased person, it becomes 
absurd to punish him. ‘Jurists 
reproach me,’ said Lombroso, 
‘with reducing criminal law to 
a chapter in psychiatry. ... 
This is only partly true. For 
the occasional criminal I advise 
the common law. As for born 
criminals and the criminal in- 
sane, my proposed changes sim- 
ply add to the security of society, 
since I demand for them per- 
petual detention—that is, prison 
for life, in everything but 
BING 6, 2.16, 6) 0 

“But altho Lombroso’s ideas 
on insanity and criminality were 
received enthusiastically by a 
large number of criminologists, 
philosophers, and_ sociologists, 
they met also with active oppo- 
sition. He was accused of hasty 
inference, of errors of fact. 
His statistics, it was said, had 
too many exceptions to force 
COnWICtION, ...... 

“ Another theory of Lombroso’s 
made still more of a noise—that 
of the connection between genius and dementia. ... He ac- 
cumulated facts to show that men of genius present clear 
symptoms of degeneration—that genius is of the same essence 
AS MAANESS: cs 5-6 «c 

“This roused violent protests. ...... 

“ Nevertheless scientific men, even those of great reputation, .. . 
while criticizing, as we have said, the exaggerations of his theories, 
could not but admire the intellectual movement due to such a 
‘sower of ideas’ as Lombroso, and tc bow before the revolution 
created by himin contemporary criminalscience. ‘Thenumerous 
objections,’ says Grasset, ‘that have been made to Lombroso’s 
work, have been directed against its exaggerations, against the too 
great generalization of his ideas; but they diminish not at all the 
great interest that attaches . . . to the serious question of the rela- 
tionship of criminality and insanity.’ Anthropologists are unani- 
mous in recognizing that to Lombroso is due the evolution of 
criminal anthropology, which looks forward to a complete read- 
justment of our codes and the overturn of our penal systems. 
His influence has been compared to Haeckel’s and Tolstoy’s; 
his name is an authority in the criminal courts and in medical 
lecture-rooms. 

“In the words of Professor Lacassagne . . . ‘Everywhere his 
work is known and valued, not only because of the importance 
of his teachings and the interest attaching to them, but still 
more because his was the merit of continuity of effort, and es- 
pecially because he was an apostle of pity for the unfortunate, 
of justice for the disinherited. He was a physician of the mind; 
he breathed forth a new spirit.””—7vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 








A HYMN THAT SUNG ITSELF 


AN interesting story of how Dudley Buck was seized by the 
+ divine power of a hymn, and produced fitting music for its 
one and only performance, is told in 7he Westminster (Philadel- 
phia). The relater of the incident is Rev. George B. Spalding 
who was a pastor in Hartford, Conn., in the early days of Dudley 


Buck’s career there as an organist. In Dr. Spalding’s church was 


“a most notable group of singing men and singing women” and 
“he was their master, their very soul, and ours also.” The writer 


calls this “an instance of his surpassing genius,” and writes: 


“From my study window | heard the organ as Buck was prac- 
tising in the church just across the street. I went in for the pur- 
pose of getting his choice of music for a hymn which | wished 
sung on the next day at which there was to be the sacramental serv- 
ice. The hymn was set to no tune in the book. It had stirred 
me greatly as I came upon it in my preparation for the Sunday. 
I handed it to the organist; I watched his face as he read it over. 
Its tremendous dramatic power seized and held him from the be- 
ginning to the close. He hadnever before met withit. Not many 
of your readers have ever seen it. It runs thus: 


Darkly rose the guilty morning, 

When, the King of glory scorning, 
Raged the fierce Jerusalem; 

See the Christ, his cross uplifting, 

See him stricken, spit on, wearing 
The thorn-plaited diadem. 

Not the crowd whose crie; assailed him, 

Nor the hands that rudely nailed him, 
Slew him on the cursed tree; 

Ours the sin from heaven that called) him, 

Ours the sin whose burden galled him 
In the sad Gethsemane. 


For our sins, of glory emptied, 

He was fasting, lone, and tempted, 
He was slain on Calvary; 

Yet he for his murderers pleaded; 

Lord, by us that prayer is needed, 
We have pierced, yet trust in thee. 

In our wealth and tribulation, 

By thy precious cross and passion, 
By thy blood and agony, 

By thy glorious resurrection, 

By thy Holy Ghost’s protection, 
Make us thine eternally. 


“As Buck read on, his face gathered into a very agony. The 
tears rained down upon the book. Neither of us spoke for a time; 
‘There is no tune,’ | said, ‘for such a hymn.’ ‘No,’ he replied, 
‘but I will have one.’ ‘And the choir?’ I asked. ‘They will be 
all ready,’ he answered. 

“The Sunday morningcame. The holy sacrament was observed. 
Then I read the hymnslowly to the congregation. The first breath 
of the great organ under its master’s touch was like the prelude of 
an awful tragedy, and as the choir caught the hymn inspired by 
the full meaning of every word, the whole scene of the fierce Jeru- 
salem, and the sad Gethsemane, and the cruel Calvary burst upon 
the great congregation, filling them with very terror. The organ 
itself seemed affrighted. And then with the closing stanza, organ 
and choir surged into one wailing cry of penitence and beseeching, 
as the sobbing, pleading voice of the soprano soared upward and 
still upward, breaking at last as against the very throne of God. 
If ever pastor and people worshiped, if ever human souls confest 
and prayed and won forgiveness, it was then and there. We were 
transported and transfigured under the power of music which is 
sovereign when out of its soul it pours itself into the souls of 
hearers. 

“Then it is that music is neither science nor art, but a spirit 
which is the breath of the Almighty. Then it is that heaven moves 
down into the souls of men and eternity begins. 

“T asked Buck, as others did, for the composition of that music. 
He promised it and he tried hard to reproduce it, but he never 
could doit. It was born of God. It was the Spirit of God, and 


like the wind, ‘We hear the voice thereof, but know not whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth.’” 
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FRENCH APPROVAL OF BRIAND'S 
SCHOOL POLICY 


i HE excitement in France over the Government’s action with 

regard to French schools calls the attention not only of 
Catholics but of all denominations who are engaged in educational 
work. The main points in the controversy involve the exclusion 
by law of religious teaching in schools, and the counter-proscrip- 
tion, by the ecclesiastical authorities, of certain text-books which 
are supposed to militate against morality and the influence of the 


Church. It will interest those in this country who wish to hear 


both sides of the dispute to read the assertion of the London 
Times's correspondent that the measures of Mr. Briand are ap- 
proved by many Catholics in France, and the books proscribed 
by some bishops have the approval of others. On the subject of 
Mr. Briand’s action, which was referred to in our last number, we 
read: 


“M. Briand and his Cabinet, who are undoubtedly backed by 
the vast majority of the French people and also—according to as- 
sertions which it would be difficult to challenge—by the majority 
of French Catholics and by the opinion of most of the French 
clergy, maintain that it is not a question of conscience at all. The 
primary national schools, they maintain, are, formally and literally, 
‘neutral.’ If there is any infringement of neutrality by teachers 
of aggressively secularist opinions it wiil be prosecuted and pun- 
ished. Religious instruction, according to the law, is no affair of 
the French State’s. If, however, a parent desires his child to 
have religious instruction, he can send him, as of yore, to the 
Church, out of school hours, to learn his Catechism from the cz7é. 
This is no innovation, as it would be, for example, in England. 
It is the way in which religious instruction has, from time im- 
memorial, been imparted to the children in France. It is the way 
in which it is still imparted in the case of the vast majority of pri- 
vate schools (éo/es libres), which are still under Congregationist 
guidance and which, nevertheless, usually send the children 
who attend them across the street to the cw7¢ for their lesson 
in religion. 

“These écoles libres, by the way, are still very numerous 
throughout France, and the Government does not place any 
obstacle in the way of the establishment of new ones under the 
auspices of the Church. The majority of French parents, how- 
ever, prefer to send their children to the ‘neutral’ State schools.” 


We are also reminded by the same informant that many of the 
books proscribed by the ecclesiastical authorities, or rather by 
some of them, are of such high qualities as to claim the approval 
even of Catholics. To quote again: 


“The French cardinals, archbishops, and bishops the other day 
proscribed a certain number of school-books which are in use in 
the neutral [or Government] schools. These books were various 
histories of France by M. Calvet, by MM. Gauthier and 
Deschamps, by MM. Guiot and Mane, and by MM. Rogie and 
Despique. The history of France by MM. Aulard and Debidour 
was also proscribed, as were M. Aulard’s ‘Eléments d’ Instruction 
Civique ’ and M. Jules Payot’s ‘Cours de Morale’ and ‘La Morale 
a l’Ecole.’ 

“T am informed on high authority that a number of the pro- 
scribed books are actually in use in the écoles libres, or private 
schools, and even in some of the schools under Congregationist 
guidance, of which the bishops otherwise approve.” 


The position of the bishops is thus stated : 


“The Archbishop of Paris, in a letter to the curds of his diocese, 
maintains that the bishops are not preaching rebellion against the 
law, tho they certainly consider that a human law is not binding’if 
it be opposed to the divine law. What they insist upon is the ob- 
servance of the clause in the Schools Law which forbids any 
offense to the faith of those who attend a public school, In ad- 
vising parents to give the preference to the Christian schoo) over 
the neutral school the bishops were only asking them to exercise 


‘a liberty which was guaranteed by the law.” 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE “FLORENCE 
MISSIONS” 


T is called a “unique philanthropy unequaled by that of any 
other American of his time” that stands to the credit of the 
late Charles N. Crittenton. Some seventy-five rescue homes for 
fallen women are scattered up and down the world as the result of 
his benevolence. Mr. Crittenton early in life followed the whole- 
sale drug business and made a fortune in that career, but the 
loss of his five-year-old daughter, Florence, in 1882, turned him 
toward active charitable work as a means 
of assuaging his grief. It is told in Zhe 
Christian Herald (New York, December 1) 
that his philanthropy took its particular form 
from the answer he received one night “when 
pleading with an abandoned woman to for- 
sake her depraved life and sin nomore.” The 
woman “asked the natural question how she 
was to live if she turned from evil, all ave- 
nues to her return to decent living being closed 
to her.” The writer continues : 


“In trying to find a practical answer to her 
question Mr. Crittenton discovered how dif« 
ficult it was for such women to return to vir- 
tuous life. The gulf seemed impassable, and, 
while it remained so, it was a mockery to urge 
them to repent. He satisfied himself that 
with a compassionate heart and a liberal ex- 
penditure of money an opportunity for recla- 
mation might be afforded that many would 
embrace. He resolved to make the experi- 
ment. He hired a large house in a suitable 
quarter in New York, had it cleansed and fur- 
nished, and caused it to be known that any 
woman of vicious life desiring to reform 


: *HARLES N 
would be cordially welcomed there, and : F 


would be helped to cut loose from evil asso- Who founded rescue homes for fallen women 
: ae in all parts of the world. 


ciations and be assisted in her efforts to re- 
cover her lost position in society. It was a pleasure to him to 
identify this effort with his lost daughter. He gave the house her 
name, and the first Florence Mission was established. 

“It succeeded beyond his hopes. Some of the rescued girls 
were restored to their homes, some were enabled to secure employ- 
ment, and some were married. Mr. Crittenton’s success in New 
York encouraged him to establish similar institutions in other 
cities, and there are now many of them in various parts of the 
country, shining like beacons to those who have made moral ship- 
wreck of life. In some instances the missions have been placed 
under the care of women who have themselves been rescued from 
lives of shame; and it has been found that none are more success- 
ful than they in the work of rescuing others. So the name of the 
lost child has been immortalized and her memory is perpetuated 
in the hearts of many who through these memorials of her have 
been saved from ruin.” 


After founding the Florence Night Mission at No. 21 Bleecker 
Street, New York, Mr. Crittenton gave up all other business and 
decided to devote his whole life to this particular work. His de- 
termination was carried out until the time of his death which oc- 
curred in San Francisco, November 16. Of his life the writer 
gives these further facts : 


“He controlled a large income, which he expended wholly upon 
the mission work he had carefully planned. Consecrating his en- 
tire energies to this task, he took upon himself the labors of a 
missionary and evangelist, and went from city to city, establishing 
new homes at points where social conditions were the worst. 
More than seventy-four Florence Crittenton Homes were thus 
founded, and thousands of young women were rescued from lives 
of sinand shame. Not only was each of these homes a refuge 
and an open door for the poor social outcasts, but it held out to 
them the hope and solace of the gospel. Many found peace and 
blessing in believing and date their new life from the time they 
entered the Florence Crittenton Homes. 





CRITTENTON, 
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“Mr. Crittenton, in the course of his evangelistic work, travelea 
in other lands, with the result that, observing social conditions in 
many foreign cities, he founded homes in these also wherever the 
opportunity was afforded and the need seemed to demand it. 
Shanghai, Tokyo, City of Mexico, Marseilles, and populous cities 
in other foreign lands have similar homes founded in memory of 
the little American girl who with her dying breath pleaded with 
her father to ‘help other girls.’ That loving, last request was 
surely a rich legacy in its world-wide results. Thousands of res- 
cued and redeemed women to-day live to bless the memory of this 
gentle child, and to sorrow for the loss of the kind, tender, noble 
man who had been the best friend they had ever known on earth. 

“Mr. Crittenton was born at Henderson, 
Jefferson County, N. Y., February 20, 1833. 
He was an ardent advocate of temperance, 
and was at one time Prohibition candidate 
for mayor of New York.” 


EXPECTING THE CHURCH 


HEN the world assumes an expectant 
attitude toward the Church, her 

burden of obligation can hardly be shirked, 
thinks an editorial writer in the Chicago /x- 
terior, A prominent Chicago attorney is 
quoted as saying: “At our club every day I 
hear politicians and business men talking of 
public corruption in the city, and over and 
over they keep asking, ‘What are the churches 
going todo about it?’ They’re waiting for 
the churches to lead off.” The meaning of 
such speeches, as this writer sees it, is that 
“the world has come to expect of the Church 
leadership in the destruction of civic evils.” 
Will the Church meet the expectation ? he 


asks, and he goes on to observe : 


“It is a terrific thing for the Church to be 
expected. Its duty is serious enough when it 
has to thrust itself on a world that doesn’t want it. But when the 
world is wanting it and waiting for it, then the responsibility 
ought to make the Church quake. 

“If it fails then, it squanders opportunity, and trades an offered 
respect for an earned contempt. It not only disappoints God, but 
betrays humanity. 

“Precise folks dispute the old proverb ‘The voice of the people 
is the voice of God.’ But nobody can dispute this amendment: 
‘The expectation of the people is the voice of God.’ Anexpectant 
world is a divine challenge. 

“The Church’s tasks multiply all the while and grow harder. 
Very recently nobody would have dreamed of looking to the Church 
for relief from oppressions of wicked public officials and thieving 
political rings. Its sphere was supposed to be on the opposite 
side of life from politics. 

“But under push of moral indignations which precedent could 
not confine, the Church here and there, once and again, has been 
driven to try its mettle fighting greed and vice. 

“ And in such conflicts the Church has discovered to itself and 
to the world a new possibility. The men who love graft and vice 
have learned a new fear. The men who hate them have got a new 
hope. Both the fear and the hope point to the Church. 

“The reward of what little the Church has already done for 
civic and social reform is this—it ts expected to do more.” 


The writer turns to consider some of the reasons why the world 
expects the Church to lead in the direct attack upon wrong-doing 
—why “men of the world have learned so soon to wait until the 
Church leads.” Thus: 


“ The Church has something in it which lasts. 

“The worst defeat of reform in the cities and towns has always 
been that the reforming determination oozes out so quickly. 
Civic societies are organized and go in fora while with mighty 
vim. But soon leaders and followers together are tired of the 
trouble; they quietly drop out and slink away. The organization 
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goes to pieces, ana the rascals come back. But the Church 
hasn't gone to pieces yet. It has outlasted every strain that has 
come on it. It sags sometimes, but it always recovers itself. If 
the Church once gets roused enough to set its sentinels out, the 
foe won't slip back into the old stronghold unobserved. The 
fighting army will never be quite depleted ; a nucleus at least will 
always be under drill. 

“ The Church, when true to ttself, ts really for the whole people. 

“ The dread that gets on the nerves of everybody who takes active 
part against public evils, is the dread of some cheap and narrow 
selfishness using the overturn of old abuses as opportunity to es- 
tablish new. Or where there is no deliberate plot of self-seeking, 
sheer lack of understanding is apt to serve only a part of the peo- 
ple rather than all. 

“ But the Church reaches up and down, near and far, through all 
conditions of people. It has a sense of sympathy and an instinct 
for justice at its heart. Better than any other force in the world, 
it can be trusted to hold the balances level between man and man. 
There is surer to be fair play, brotherhood, union of all classes, 
sincerity, true patriotism, where the Church is dominant. Tired 
of pretenses and partialities, the politician feels new confidence 
when he follows the Church. 

“ The Church can present a solid front. 

“That is a new revelation to the modern world. Men outside 
had been so used to the quarreling of Christians over theological 
matters that the divisions of the Church were their by-word. 
Nobody suspected any force of combination inside Church lines. 
And the present world wants combination. 

“But of late when the bugle blows for a moral issue, the modern 
Church in a trice quits its disputes and closes ranks. The world 
is amazed. But the world is immensely imprest. Solidarity is 
the one invaluable political asset. If the Church can show it, of 
course, the politicians will wait for its leadership. 

“ The Church has Jesus Christ. 

“The world knows Jesus was brave—that he didn’t fear the face 
of man. It wants that courage now, and it hopes to find it in 
Christ’s followers. Jesus would stand for the right no matter what 
it cost. Amid the hesitations and fears and evasions of many 
who do not want righteousness enough to pay the price, the world 
realizes that free and fearless self-sacrifice equal to the emergency 
is going to be found only among such as Christ has touched with 
his spirit. Hence it waits for the Church.” 


MR. BRYAN’S OBJECTION TO DARWINISM 


N the year of Darwin’s centenary, one prominent platform 
speaker has put into printed form his oft-repeated declara- 
tion that he does not accept the Darwinian theory. William J. 
Bryan is the man referred to, and his statement of the case, in- 
cluded in a volume of his recently published speeches, “revised 
and arranged by himself,” occurs in the address called “The 
Prince of Peace,” delivered at many Chautauquas and religious 
gatherings in America, beginning in 1904; also in Canada, Mexico, 
Tokyo, Manila, Bombay, Cairo, and Jerusalem. Mr. Bryan re- 
fuses to accept the theory, he says, because “it does not solve the 
mystery of life or explain human progress.” Some, he fears, have 
accepted it “in the hope of escaping from the( miracle,” but why, 
he asks, “should the miracle frighten us?” Mr. Bryan does not 
“mean to find fault” with any one who wishes to accept the theory. 
“ All I mean to say is,” he declares, “that while you may trace your 
ancestry back to the monkey if you find pleasure or pride in doing 
so, you shall not connect me with your family tree without more 


evidence than has yet been produced.” He goes on: 


“J object to the theory for several reasons, First, it is a danger- 
oustheory. Ifaman links himself in generations with the monkey, 
it then becomes an important question whether he is going toward 
him or coming from him—and I have seen them going in both di- 
rections. I do not know of any argument that can be used to 


prove that man is an improved monkey that may not be.used just 
as well to prove that the monkey is a degenerate man, and the lat- 
ter theory is more plausible than the former, 

“It is true that man, in some physical characteristics, resembles 
the beast, but man has a mind as well as a body, and a soul as 
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well asamind. The mind is greater than the body and the soul 
is greater than the mind, and I object to having man’s pedigree 
traced on one-third of him only—and that the lowest third. Fair- 
bairn, in his ‘Philosophy of Christianity,’ lays down a sound prop- 
osition when he says that it is not sufficient to explain man as an 
animal; that it is necessary to explain man in history—and the 
Darwinian theory does not do this. The ape, according to this 
theory, is older than man, and yet the ape is still an ape while man 
is the author of the marvelous civilization which we see about us. 

“One does not escape from mystery, however, by accepting this 
theory, for it does not explain the origin of life. When the fol- 
lower of Darwin has traced the germ oi life back to the lowest 
form in which it appears—and to follow him one must exercise 
more faith than religion calls for—he finds that scientists differ. 
Those who reject the idea of creation are divided into two schools, 
some believing that the first germ of life came from another planet 
and others holding that it was the result of spontaneous generation. 
Each school answers the arguments advanced by the other, and 
as they can not agree with each other, 1 am not compelled to agree 
with either.” 


If compelled to accept one of these theories, Mr. Bryan would 
prefer the first, he says ; adding, “for if we can chase the germ of 
life off this planet and get it out into space, we can guess the rest 
of the way and no one can contradict us, but if we accept the doc- 
trine of spontaneous generation, we can not explain why spontane- 
ous generation ceased to act after the first germ wascreated.” We 
read further : 


“Go back as far as we may, we can not escape from the creative 
act, and it is just as easy for me to believe that God created man 
as he is as to believe that, millions of years ago, he created a germ 
of life and endowed it with power to develop into all that we see 
to-day. I object to the Darwinian theory, until more conclusive 
proof is produced, because I fear we shall lose the consciousness 
of God’s presence in our daily life, if we must accept the theory 
that through all the ages no spiritual force has touched the life of 
man or shaped the destiny of nations. 

“But there is another objection. The Darwinian theory repre- 
sents man as reaching his present perfection by thé operation of 
the law of hate—the merciless law by which the strong crowd out 
and kill off the weak. If this is the law of our development then, 
if there is any logic that can bind the human mind, we shall turn 
backward toward the beast in proportion as we substitute the law 
of love. I prefer to believe that love rather than hatred is the 
law of development. How can hatred be the law of development 
when nations have advanced in proportion as they have departed 
from that law and adopted the law of love ?” 


WHAT SHEPPARD'S ACQUITTAL MEANS—The action of 
the court at Leopoldville in acquitting Dr. Sheppard and Dr. 


Morrison of the charge of libel brought against them by the Kassai 
Rubber Company may have the effect, says a writer in 7he Chris- 
tian Observer (Louisville), “of speedily breaking the fetters of this 
benighted people” of the Kongo. The same paper publishes Dr. 
Sheppard’s own account of the verdict from which we quote: 


“Monday, October 4. We arose early this beautiful tropical 
morning, drest ourselves, and prepared for court. Promptly at 
8:15 A.M., we were all assembled at the door of the court-house. 
The director of the Kassai Rubber Company and his associates 
entered. Wefollowed. At the tap of a small bell we were seated. 
The floor of the court-house was very weak and so to discourage 
outsiders all benches were removed, put outside, leaving only two 
short ones to be occupied by prosecutors and prisoners. 

“There were three chairs, one occupied by the judge, one by the 
sheriff, and the third by the secretary. The judge rose with his 
manuscript in hand, all in French, and read, rapidly, distinctly, 
and earnestly for one hour (the judge is an Italian). At the con- 
clusion of the review of the whole case the judge turned to us and 
said: ‘ Vous étes acguité,’ ‘You are acquitted.’ 

“The little bell was rung and the court was dismissed. The 
four native police saw us safely outside and closed the little court- 
house doors. We returned to the Kongo Bololo mission station, 
had prayers, and later on received the congratulations of a host of 
friends and sympathizers.” 
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GERMAN UNIVERSITIES LEFT BEHIND 


MERICAN students who covet a German university degree 
will perhaps pause when they read that educationally Ger- 
many has been outdistanced by other countries. This fact may be 
taken on the authority of no less a man than the historian, Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht, who is reported to have said to an audience 
en University Teachers’ Day at Leipsic: “We are no longer 
atop of the universities of the world. France and America have 
left us far behind.” Sucha speech no doubt quells some of the 
exultation natural over the recent statement of the Universitats- 
kalender that “for the first time in the history of German universi- 
ties the total enrolment of full or matriculated students has passed 
the 50,000 mark.” The Berliner Tageblatt takes up Professor 
Lamprecht’s words and comments as follows: 


“No longer atop! To many Germans in lounging-gowns and 
slippers this is simply incomprehensible. Were we not always, even 
in times of the worst disruptions and the deepest humiliation, ‘the 
nation of poets and thinkers ?’ Havenot the German universities, 
for centuries past, been the leaders in the field of science and free 
investigation ? If we could be proud of nothing else, we at least 
boasted of German science; and, to a certain extent, we had a 
right todo so. To-day we have become united and thereby also 
strong ; in domestic economy we have made astonishing progress ; 
in technic we can stand comparison with any other nation; and 
yet Professor Lamprecht, who is surely no ‘Regierer,’ and who 
has had the opportunity to acquaint himself with the conditions 
abroad and to compare them with ours, comes out with the state- 
ment that we are no longer ahead. 

“This assertion by the author of ‘German History ’ will perhaps 
meet with violent contradiction in certain quarters, in the same 
way as thirty years ago a storm of indignation was aroused among 
German manufacturers by the late Professor Reuleaux’s painful 
criticism of German exhibits at the Philadelphia Exposition when 
he styled them ‘cheap and bad.’ Since then it has been acknowl- 
edged that the German critic could not have rendered a greater 
service to our industries than when he spurred them on with his 
pointed censure. Hiscriticism was their salvation and their uplift. 

“One can only wish that Lamprecht’s words may have a similar 
result. Not for a moment do we ignore the fact that all is not gold 
that glitters abroad either, and that the university ideal is far 
from having been reached, especially in the American universities 
founded and maintained by the Rooseveltian ‘wealthy robbers.’ 
But surely it makes a difference whether, in our case, a benefactor 
of mankind may occasionally contribute ten or a hundred thousand 
marks to the cause of higher educational work, or a rich American 
give untold millions for the like object. 

“Science, in the modern sense, is plainly not to be raised toa 
high standard with scanty resources, For the organization and 
complete equipment of libraries, for experimental and study work 
of all kinds, for clinics, laboratories, and a thousand other high- 
school requirements, even as for warfare, there is needed money, 
more money, and money again. The State has not the money, or if 
it has, it needs it for other purposes ; Miquel’s assertion that among 
us education does not suffer was nothing more than a mendacious 
phrase. Ourrich people on their part do nothing toward the work.” 


The Zageblatt hereupon turns to denounce the selfish policy of 
the reactionary press, whose/motto is that the work of the high- 
schoo) teacher is to train students into “patriotic German men,” 
after which it concludes : 


“The reason why our universities are left farther and farther 
behind is not far to seek. ‘Patriotism’ and ‘Germanism’ are in 
truth very fine words, . . . but the task of universities does not 
consist in breeding patriotism, but in teaching and supporting 
science. Our universities are no longer atop because they lack 
private voluntary assistance and because the reactionists put the 
thumbscrews on free scientific work. The question here involved 
is not one of things concerning training; it is our standing in the 
world that is at stake. ‘Germany to the fore in the world!’ said 
Prince Biilow. ‘Germany to the rear!” is the cry of actual facts. 
How long shall we endure such a condition of things ?”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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MR. HOWELLS REBUKES MEREDITH 


mae MEREDITH has begun to pay for the indiscre- 

tions of friends. Mr. Edward Clodd let loose a miscellane- 
ous assortment of Meredith’s odzter dicta very shortly after the 
novelist’s death, and some of them dealt rather summarily with 
such established reputations as Dickens, Thackeray, and George 





Eliot. With the latter 
he really seemed to Me | 
forget the canons of ig ; 1 






common courtesy, and | 


Mr. Howells now calls 
him posthumously to 
task. The necessity of 
so handling a dead wri- 
ter is not altogether to 
the taste of the genial 
occupant of the “Easy 
Chair” (Harper’s, De- 
cember), but Mr. How- 
ells is too grieved to be 
silent over 
Meredith 

himself the personali- 
ties he is said to have 


the way 
“permitted 


indulged 
that 


concerning 
grand anima, 
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George Eliot, who so 
toweringly overtopped 





GEORGE ELIOT. 

all her generation in 

fiction, but of whom he is said to have said: ‘George Eliot had 
the heart of a Sappho, but the face, with its long proboscis and 
the protruding teeth, as of the Apocalyptic horse, betrayed 


1” 


animality. Mr. Howells’ retort is: 


“One asks oneself, and wishes at once to ask others, what 
George Eliot’s looks had to do with her novels, and one asks it, 
from our experience, in vain. This hard saying against her is as 
far from criticism as that unhandsome fling Charles Reade was 
guilty of while he and she were both alive, to the same effect and 
purport; and it is a pity that George Meredith, now that she and 
he are both dead, should seem, or be made to seem, to behave so 
i)l toward ‘a heart of Sappho.’ For, however we may differ from 
others as to the worth of Meredith’s work, we would not let the 
maddest of his adorers outworship us in honor of his most noble 
and generous spirit; as much as any of them could, we hate to 
have this blot upon him, and we can imagine George Meredith 
meeting George Eliot in the fields of asphodel, and magnanimously 
shrinking from the reproach of the quick ‘Ah!’ with which her 
ghost must encounter his in their mutual consciousness. 

“The only question for any one to ask himself concerning such 
criticism as the saying implies is whether the cruel charge of ani- 
mality is at allfounded. What proof of it is there in the woman’s 
books: in ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ in ‘Adam Bede,’ in ‘The Mill 
on the Floss,’ in ‘Felix Holt,’ in ‘Romola,’ in ‘Middlemarch,’ in 
‘Daniel Deronda’? None whatever, we say, unless it is animality 
to deal sorrowfully and sanatively with men’s and women’s un- 
truth to themselves and one another in that relation in which they 
are finally most men and women. So far as aseptic handling goes, 
the temptations and seductions and adulteries which get into tic- 
tion from life, in her novels are surgically clean. Not one sala- 
cious suggestion, not one impure touch, not one sensua) lure, not 
one gross word or low thought taints her stories from first to last. 
If they err, it is on the side of a tragic ideal of sin as always self- 
punished, for sin is sometimes rather amused with itself and not 
finally dissatisfied to beso. Above al) other Eng)ish novelists she 


moralized her theme, if she did not stoop to truth but rather as- 
pired to it, with a devotion not surpassed even by Tolstoy’s. It is 
not merely cruel, then, to speak of her animality, but from any 
proof of it in her books, any hint even, the long proboscis and the 
protruding teeth tothe contrary notwithstanding, it is false. 


Her 








looks can notnow afflict her more; very-likely she and Savonarola 


have quite other faces by this time; but that grand’ anima may 
still be wounded by the accusal of sensuality in which no recorded 


syllable of hers joins with her critic.” 
Mr. Howells admits that he may be taking an unguarded saying 


of Meredith’s too seriously. “With pen in hand he must have 
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NOT A GIBSON TYPE, 


Yet afigure whom May Wilson Preston sees susceptible of artistic 


treatment. 


written something kinder as well as truer, for he too was a grand’ 
anima, far above envy and spite, if we are to judge from his books 
as we have been judging from George Eliot’s.” Having said so 
much and a little more about Meredith, Mr. Howells turns with 
some bitterness upon the Meredithians—those who in the latter 


days thronged to worship. He observes: 


“It is time for some one to say that the divine honors now paid 
George Meredith are of those preposterous obsequies with which 
the English try to magnify some one in death whom they have 
neglected in life. The Americans who have not survived their 
colonial dependence are like the English in this as in other simple 
devices, but they claim to have discovered Meredith’s greatness 
much longer before he died than the English. It is very likely, 
but the fact does not count. Together they are sending up shouts 
of acclaim and praises comparative and positive, with which they 
deafen one another and hush the small voices of honest inquiry 
which will presently make themselves heard in unanswerable ques- 
tion. Unquestionably Meredith is a poet, unquestionably he is a 
social moralist, unquestionably he is a great soul. But was he an 
artist, like the really great artists in English fiction, who could 
so wholly lose themselves in their creations as to make you forget 


their art? Was he such an artist as Jane Austen was, or George 


Eliot was, for all her proboscis and protruding teeth, or as Mr. 
Thomas Hardy and Mr. Eden Phillpotts are? Is not he rather to 


be classed with Scott and Bulwer and Dickens and Reade, and with 
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Thackeray in his least dramatic moments, or is he not still rather 
more of the Jike of Disraeli, a maker of arabesques in which the 
shapes of life are interwoven but life is not portrayed? If you go 
outside of English fiction, can you rank him with Galdés or Valdés 
in Spain, with Flaubert or Maupassant or the Goncourts, or even 
Zola in France, with Bjornson in Norway, with Turgenef or Dos- 


toyefsky in Russia, or with the only Tolstoy? Is he to be matched 
with Hawthorne or with Mr. Henry James ? 


“We leave all these questions to remain questions till others 
supply the answers. What we say is that an author who mostly 
keeps the stage himself, and when he concedes it to his characters 


goes behind them and talks through them and for them, may be 
all the other good and great things in the world, but he is not a 


good or great artist. Of course an author creates his creatures, 
but he must not seem to have done so. An artist begins by con- 


cealing not only his art, but by cdncealing himself. A novelist 
has no more right to be personally present in his story than a 
sculptor in his statue, or a painter in his picture, or a dramatist.in 
his action. This is the idea) which the novelist will always fall 
short of, simply because the ideal in esthetics or ethics is unat- 


tainable; but if fhe falls short of it voluntarily he is not an artist, 
as ‘n morals he would be no better than one of the wicked.” 


OUR HISTORIANS OF THE BRUSH 


As we look back to the drawings of Leech and Daumier for the 


“abstract and brief chronicle. of their time” so wil) future 
generations turn to the work of some of ourcontemporaries. This 
is the opinion of a writer in 7%e Craftsman who does not hesitate 
to name Glackens, Sloan, Myers, Shinn, and a few others, with 
Hogarth, Leech, and Daumier, and he might add Forain and Stein- 
len. Inspeaking of American illustrators this writer, who remains 
discreetly anonymous, does not wish to be understood “as including 
the makers of merely pretty pictures for insipid fiction or the de- 
signers of mock melodramatic unreality.” This “so-called art,” 
it is asserted, “may be cataloged in America as pure journalism.” 
There is another class dismissed with an alliterative group-name 
as, “such men as Pyle, Penfield, and Parish.” While the decora- 
tive beauty of the latters’ work is not gainsaid, yet “in this phase 
of illustration the interest lies mainly in color for color’s sake, 
coupled with an appreciation of dramatic history”; whereas, “the 
group of men who are practically historians of modern conditions 
more often than not do not use color, and they find charm in the 
humblest, simplest situations.” We read: 


“ An artist, for instance, like William J. Glackens, draws a group 
of tenement children playing boisterously on Washington Square. 
They are awkward children even in their playing, and unspontane- 
ous. Their little garments are without grace; their faces without 
appeal; all of this you recognize. Yet there is splendid beauty in 
the picture because of the great truth which Mr. Glackens had to 
tell, and because of the line and form and color which he has used 
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FROM ONE OF GLACKENS’ DRAWINGS. 
There is no question of esthetics or ethics in this art, but only one 
of reality. 
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jn telling it. Practically this encompasses all there is of good 
illustrating—truth to tell and sincerity in telling it. There is no 
question of esthetics or of ethics in such art, but only of reality. 
It is a chapter out of life with the emphasis in the right place 


“With John Sloan’s work there is again that unerring flare for 


truth, 


the same sane understanding that art can not be divided up 
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“EVENING IN TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET.”’ 
Sloan does for New York’s poor what Steinlen has done for those of Paris. 


in sections, one kind of men seeing in colors and others in line; 
always the vital matter is how widely and profoundly a man is 
sympathetic to life; and then how simply and finely he presents 
truth with whatever medium is convenient and consistent. In Mr, 
Sloan’s work you feel a presentation of types of people and phases 
of existence rather than interest centered in the individual and in- 
cident. He is more consciously a student of sociology. It is as 
tho he had thought in large measure, and so, while missing some 
of the more intimate detail, had caught and held expressions of a 
vast changing civilization. 

“Glackens’ people present immense variations in type, all equal- 
ly true to the conditions which bred them ; Sloan’s people show you 
more a phase of society encompassing many of a type. Recall, 
for instance, his young girls looking in a lighted Sixth-Avenue 
window at night; or, in another sketch, a group of girls entering a 
moving-picture show. They are children from the underworld, 
eager to test life, curious, a question-mark sprung from the soil. 
Life’s greatest mystery, in whatever form, alone beckons them. 
Or study the woman emerging from the gloom of West Twenty- 
seventh Street. There are many of her, up and down the streets 
and avenues at that hour, looking like her and on similar quest 
bent. She presents to you no special history of her own, but is 
rather a chapter in metropolitan twilight life. 

“A student of life. trenchant, cynical, with wide appreciation of 
the inspiration for art to be found at every man’s elbow, is Everett 
Shinn. Like Glackens and Sloan, Shinn is also a painter. With- 
out specializing, for Mr. Shinn is versatile in expression as life 
itself is versatile in interest, he has perhaps found keenest enjoy- 
ment in portraying scenes from the theater, both from the point 
of view of the audience and of the stage. His ballet-dancers, at 
the footlights, in the wings, in the dressing-room, have never been 
equaled except by Degas....... 

“Yet away from the theater, out in the city streets, this man is 
master, too, of the elements. In his sketch of a Fifth-Avenue 
stage the snow crackles under the wheels, the wind blows past you 
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with a shriek, and the horses are foundering on icy pavement with 
the helpless fury of live animals.” 


Other names of the group are mentioned, such as Jerome Myers, 
George Bellows, George Wright, Mrs. May Wilson Preston, Henry 
Raleigh, and Boardman Robinson... Of these, since our pictures 
show specimens of Jerome Myers’ and Mrs, Preston’s work, we 


quote the writer’s comment upon them: 


“Belonging clearly to this big modern utterance in American art 
is the work of May Wilson Preston. She, too, sees life very 
clearly, She possesses a fine freedom of technic, but her intimate 
sympathy with the tragedies of life seems too keen to permit her 
wholly to become a philosopher. [n a way, her work seems to 
place itself on a scale between that of Glackens and Sloan. She 
is, consciously or unconsciously, a student of life, and yet she never 
appears critical of the individual representing life... . Mrs. 
Preston also possesses that essential quality in illustrating so 
noticeable in the work of American artists, sensitive humor, the 
power of seeing things enveloped in a mantle of friendly sympathy, 
and it is this very humor which relieves such a sketch as ‘The 
Scrubwoman’ 


from tragic somberness. What a study the scrub- 
woman is of 


ineffective, unenlightened labor; of labor without 
thought or purpose ; 
from without! 
with kindliness. 
“In Jerome Myers’ siete of ‘Evening in Mulberry Street,’ 
there is a mental as well as a physical laxness, both unconscious, 
both Withcut purpose. It isnot rest from labor which is portrayed, 
but.rather a dull waiting for to-merrow’s work. A family group 
that should mean the greatest sweetness of life—man, woman, and 
a little child—but as Mr. Myers shows these people, one feels only 
the woman’s fatigue, and reluctance to accept the child, the man’s 
momentary tenderness for his own flesh and blood, the raucous 
group of dispirited neighbors, and, back, half hidden, a tiny malign 
figure, a baby in years,, but already grown to know the sordid 
meaning of the crowded, ill-smelling, unhomelike street. All told 
with the surest, most vigorous lines, a medium so fluent that the 
beholder is scarcely conscious of its achievement—concise history 
of conditions appalling, tragic, yet inherent in our too rapid amal- 
gamation of races unsuited to our metropolitan wavs.” 


without interest from within or sympathy 
To be borne, such a sketch must be presented 





Courtesy of ** The Craftsman.” 
EVENING IN MULBERRY STREET. 


A “concise history of conditions appalling, tragic,” told by Jerome Meyers. 
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DRAMATIC LESSONS THAT GO WRONG 


+ eco kip Van Winkle is a stage figure that fades with the 

memory of Jefferson, yet he was enshrined at one time in 
most of our hearts. This worship receives something of a jar from 
Mr. Algernon Tassin who, in speaking of the drama as a moral 
force, says, “If I were asked to name a play which in my mind 
has done the most harm within my memory, I should say ‘Rip Van 
Winkle’—dear to all children’s hearts.” The reason precisely, 
he asserts, is that “all children were taken to see it, and with most 
of us it was our first play!” Lest there should seem harm in that 
simple fact Mr. Tassin goes on to tell us that “because we loved 
the delightful Azp we did not perceive that he was a drunken vaga- 
bond, and we condemned without question the sorely tried 
Gretchen, who, indeed, would have done better by herself, her 





FIFTH-AVENUE STAGE, 


Another specimen of the work of our “ Historians of the brush,’’ present- 
ing a feature of the vanished New York recorded by Everett Shinn. 


little ones, and the rest of the village, had she turned him out of 
doors sooner.” The writer goes on, in Good Housekeeping 
(Springfield, Mass., December), to justify his dictum: 


“Let no one say this is ‘considering too curiously.’ A burning 
childish impression by means of the most impressive medium 
mankind knows anything about—the stage—leaves its mark for 
life. The disposition of society to confuse charm with merit is 
perhaps its greatest misfortune, and Azf started most of the chil- 
dren of recent generations on that path. The quixotic and charm- 
ing scapegrace has always been the most endearing figure of 
romance, but almost invariably it has been a false figure. There 
is nothing of which we can be surer than that habitual irresponsi- 
bility and self-indulgence dry up the springs of kindness and noble 
action in the heart. This does not mean that a degenerated 
character like that of Szdzey Carton may not in the crisis of his 
life be capable of a momentary return to the nobility which he 
recognized in earlier days, but since he himself affirms in so doing 
the native instability of his character, the audience is in no danger 
of making that moment outweigh a lifetime. There are, unfor- 
tunately, plenty of sentimental plays in which an entire personality 
is changed for good in the twinkling of an eye, or where a trivial act 
of kindness condones a life of selfishness or even of crime. Then 
there is the play where a person confuses your standard of judg- 
ment by an. inexpensive reformation in the last act in order to 
work out the plot and let the curtain fall pleasantly. Some one 
has wittily written that a last-act repentance is much like a death- 
bed repentance—very comforting to all concerned, but one has no 
way to test its efficacy or sincerity.” 


Curiously enough, as this writer proceeds to point out, “it often 
happens that plays. primarily intended to bear a moral message 
have upon analysis, and even without it, just the other effect.” 
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He illustrates by citing two of last year’s plays whose thesis is 
that “love directed by religious faith can save the most brutalized 


of men.” We quote: 


“The hero of ‘Regeneration’ finds it impossible to be religious 
without being disloyal to obligations which ought to bind him. 

“‘What do you make of “Salvation Nell” ?’ I asked a young 
friend after the play was over. 

“‘Why,’ she answered, ‘the young woman who elects to tread 
the narrow path gets the worst of it, while the one who goes the 
other way not only has the pleasantest time, but can still be kind- 
hearted, reasonable, and likable in the bargain.’ 

“Both these plays thus convey an immoral teaching, and the 
same miscarriage of moral lesson might be noticed in half a dozen 
other plays of last season, obviously designed by their authors to 
make a moral appeal.” ; 


There is a responsibility—resting on each and every theater- 
goer—for the improvement of the drama, this writer thinks, and it is 
a matter to which very little attention has been called. Hewrites: 


“More than any other work of man in the domain of art is the 
drama directly responsive to the demands of its audience. Who- 
ever wishes the stage to exert a moral force can not escape his in- 
dividual obligation to assist it todo so. When he sees a play he 
must ask himself questions about it. Is this play true to life, or 
do things in it happen simply because of stage conditions and 
because there is acurtain? Do people get into trouble and suffer 
when by the exercise of ordinary observation and common sense 
they could avoid it all?” 


UNMASKED BY ACROSTICS—Since it was proved by acrostic, 
a few years ago, that Shakespeare wrote the Bible, the world has 
been ready for almost anything, but hardly for the news that Mr. 
Andrew Lang has been dabbling in this sort of work. But he has 
been detected at last. For some time Mr. Lang has been looked 
upon more as a syndicate than as an ordinary human being, as he 
publishes more over his own name than any one man might rea- 
sonably be supposed equal to producing. But what shall be 
said of him if it can be proven that he masquerades also under 
well-known names among his contemporaries ? The Manchester 
Guardian has now caught him red-handed, tho it was assisted in 
the detection by an American author who showed what marvels 


can be accomplished by an acrostic. Zhe Guardian observes: 


“Not long ago an American author, Mr. William Stone Booth, 
wrote a big book to prove that Francis Bacon signed his name in 
Shakespeare’s plays, in some of Spenser’s poems, and in Ben 
Jonson’s verses in the Shakespeare Folio by means of acrostics. 
Commenting on them at the time, we stated that, taking Mr. 
Booth’s method and allowing himself the license which Mr. Booth 
assumes, a man could find anybody’s namein any book. Another 
writer has now come forward and done it forus. Mr. John Pol- 
lock, writing in the current number of CorzAzd/, after examining 
the methods on which Mr. Booth attacked the folios and quartos, 
has tried some little experiments of his own. Incidentally he has 
proved (as Mr. Booth would put it) that two of Dryden’s most 
famous works are from other hands. ‘Absalom and Achitophel’ 
reveals itself as a posthumous poem by Bacon, and the ‘Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day’ as a prenatal one by Shelley. 

“But the most significant and momentous discovery which an 
ingenious use of the acrostic as a divining-rod has unearthed for 
him is that which concerns ‘Catriona,’ a novel hitherto well-nigh 
universally attributed to R. L. Stevenson, a popular author who 
flourished in the eighties and early nineties of the last century. 
The introductory preface to this book, summarizing the novel of 
which it is a sequel, contains in the initial letters of its sentences, 
if we are to believe Mr. Pollock, words which when disentangled 
prove to be ‘Andrew Lang’s cautious conundrum.’ Thesuggestion 
contained in this is confirmed when we find that the last paragraph 
of the conclusion of the book reads ‘Andrew Lang’s Tale.’ Here, 
then, is a literary deception of the first magnitude unmasked. 
Fortunately it is possible to secure an explanation. Francis 
Bacon is dead. Mr. Andrew Lang is living. We appeal to him 
to make a clean breast of it. He is known to be a versatile writer. 


How much of contemporary literature has he really written ?” 
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Alexander, DeAlva Stanwood. A Political Hisorty 
of the State of New York. Vol. III. 1861-82. 8vo, 
pp. s61. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50 net. 

After the lapse of about three years, Mr. 
Alexander here fulfils his promise to bring 
his work down to the election of Cleveland 
as Governor of New York, the event which 
prepared the way for his election as Presi- 
dent. The two volumes published three 
years ago closed at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Mr. Alexander therefore trav- 
erses now an important and extremely 





JOHN BIGELOW, 
Author of “ Retrospections of an Active Life.”’ 


interesting period in the history of the 
State. He does this with the same inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions which were 
notable in the earlier volumes. His knowl- 
edge, however, has been largely reenforced 
by the fact that he lived through the times 
of which he writes, whereas, in the earlier 
volumes, he, of necessity, depended upon 
other writers. The reader will discover 
this difference as to sources, but the more 
intimate personal acquaintance shown in 
the present work will not detract from his 
admiration for the extent of knowledge 








From ‘Intimate Recollections of Joseph Jefferson.”’ 


HELEN KELLER AND JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


FIFTY OF THE YEAR’S BEST BOOKS 


that was displayed by Mr. Alexander in 
the earlier volumes. If the reader will re- 
call that the period from 1861 to 1882 em- 
braces not only the Civil War, but the rise 
and overthrow of the Tweed Ring, the 
candidacy of Horace Greeley for the Presi- 
dency, the political ascendency of Tilden, 
the warfare between the followers of Conk- 
ling and Blaine, and the final downfall of 
Conkling after his long ascendency, it will 
be discovered how interesting this volume 
of necessity becomes. Mr. Alexander has 
produced a work which will long remain a 
standard. It already has met a distinct 
want—one, moreover, that has existed ever 
since Hammond wrote his political history 
of the State nearly seventy years ago. 

Arnold, Channing, and Frost, Frederick J. Tabor. 
Yucatan, the American Egypt. 4to, pp. 391. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $3.80. 

This handsome volume comes from men 
who have seen what they write about. 
Even President Diaz, until two years ago, 
had never visited those ruins of ancient 
civilization which still survive in the coun- 
try of the Mayas. Yet this peninsula of 
sand and sandstone is one of the most im- 
portant, from an antiquarian’s point of 
view, that this continent possesses. Tem- 
ples and palaces, carvings and inscriptions 
still testify to the greatness of a race which 
once inhabited this tract of territory. It 
is allowed by the best authorities that 
Yucatan may be called the Egypt of Amer- 
ica, because, like the Egyptian empire in 
Africa, the kingdom of the Mayas reached 
the highest point of civilization and science 
attained by aboriginal or prehistoric dwell- 
ers. The ruins of Ukumi, Chichen-Itza, 
Lebna, and Ake witness to this fact, and 
prove also that, like the Egyptians, the 
Mayas had considerable practical knowl- 
edge of astronomy. 

The authors of this book have done their 
work in a faithful and unconventional 
manner. They have visited Yucatan and 
described what they saw. Their narrative 
keeps the attention of the reader, whose 
curiosity will be quickened by the many 
illustrations. 

John. Retrospections of an Active 


With 48 half-tone portraits. 3 vols. Imp. 
New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $12 net. 


Bigelov 
Life. 
8vo. 

Mr. Bigelow’s three volumes form, per- 
haps, the most important reminiscent and 
historical work of the season. Now in his 
ninety-second year, Mr. Bigelow has been 
active in the public life of the country for 
more than sixty years. He was Lincoln’s 
minister to France. He was a friend of 
Sumner, -Tilden, Bryant, John Bright, 
Thackeray, Cobden—in fact, nearly all the 
celebrities of the last two or three genera- 
tions. He gives probably the most com- 
plete account of the Mason and Slidell in- 
cident which has yet come to light. His 
revelations of the attitude of England and 
France toward us in the Civil War will 
form a new contribution to our history. 
From his correspondence a great number 
of letters have been selected, from Seward, 
Cobden, Motley, Bright, Montalembert, 
and many other celebrated men. The work 
will remain a standard for students and 
general readers of American history and 
affairs. It is well illustrated and admirably 
bound and printed. 


Brownell, W.C. American Prose Masters. 


8vo, 
pp. 400. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


The prose masters of Mr. Brownell com- 
prize only Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
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Poe, Lowell, and Henry James. Some 
people might think that, outside of this 
list, there are others to be reckoned with, 
but the author confines himself largely to 
imaginative writers in prose and verse. 
Of course the brilliant, ever-dazzling, crit- 
ical writings of Lowell, as well as the essays 
of Emerson, could not have been written 
by any one destitute of a great imaginative 
endowment. 

As might be expected, these apprecia- 
tions are profoundly analytical, and leave 
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From Mrs, Mathews’s ‘“ Expansion of New England.” 





NEW ENGLAND SETTLEMENTS EAST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI, MADE BEFORE 1860 AND SHOWN IN 
BLACK. 


their impress on the memory in many a 
golden, epigrammatic phrase. Cooper is 
the ‘‘manly and patriotic American repre- 
sentative in the literary parliament of 
the world.”” Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Let- 
ter,’’ Mr. Brownell pronounces ‘‘ the beau- 
tiful and profound story, our chief prose 
masterpiece.’’ Emerson’s essays are ‘‘ the 
scriptures of thought, the Vergilian lots of 
modern literature.’”” Poe was ‘the one 
absolute artist of our elder literature.” 
““A good deal of Lowell’s prose,’’ he re- 
marks, ‘‘ has the piquancy of Pegasus in 
harness,” and this remark is a key to his 
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interpretation of one who wrote prose 
‘‘masculine, direct, flexible, and energetic.” 
His estimate of Henry James is equally 
just and lucid. We might say a great deal 
more in appreciation of these piquant, 
thoughtful, and illuminating essays. 


Bryant, William Cullen. Thanatopsis. New 
York: Tandy-Thomas Co. $ro. 

This edition de luxe of ‘‘Thanatopsis”’ 
discloses artistic skill and exquisite work- 


manship. The poem is one that lends 





MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
Author of “ From My Youth Up” 


itself readily to illustration. There are 
thirty full-page copper etchings, after de- 
signs by Walworth Stilson, printed on 
Japanese silk-tissue, which in turn is 
mounted on hand-made linen paper. The 
binding is half parchment. The book 
measures 84 x 114 inches and is enclosed 
in an attractive box having the same gen- 
eral design and decoration as the volume 
itself. The reader is imprest by the com- 
plete harmony between the lines of the 
poem and the illustrations. Only one 
‘who, in the love of Nature, holds commu- 
nion with her visible forms,’’ could so sym- 
pathetically and effectively portray her 
various moods. 

Cameron, Agnes Deans. The New North. Fully 
illustrated with photographs. Pp. 398. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $3 net. 

The subtitle of this book is ‘‘ An Account 
of a woman’s journey through Canada to 
the Arctic.”” She started from Chicago, 
passed through Winnipeg, and visited Fort 
Good Hope on the Arctic Circle, returning 
by way of Edmonton and the wheat coun- 
try. The book is full of adventures, of ac- 
counts of shooting the rapids, of hunting, 
and of talking everywhere with the natives. 
She saw the midnight sun. She has much 
that is interesting to say about arctic ani- 
mals and arctic food, and she writes en- 
thusiastically of the many friends she 
made along the way. She took a great 
many photographs on her journey, many 
of which appear both in full page and in 
the text. 

Cary, Elizabeth Luther. Artists Past and Pres- 
ent. With 33 illustrations. Size, 5§ x 8} inches. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.50 net. 

Miss Cary’s well-known work on Whistler 
has given her authority in art criticism 
which is increased by this book of twelve 
critical studies. With the exception of the 
essays on Rembrandt at the Cassel gallery, 


Carlo Crivelli, and Jan Steen, they deal 


with modern art, and, with the exception 
of the study of Barge and the piece en- 
titled ‘‘One Side of Modern Painting,’ with 
individual modern painters. These are 
Mary Cassatt, Max Klinger, Alfred Stevens, 
Carl Larsson, Jacques Callot, Fautin La- 
tour, Sorolla, and Zuloaga. There is little 
critical literature in English dealing with 
certain of these artists, and the group has 
been chosen in an unusual and interesting 
way. The book is written in a pointed 
and suggestive style, and is well illustrated. 

Clarke, Helen A. Longfellow’s Country. Con- 


taining 32 photographs. Pp. 252. New York: 
Baker & Taylor Co. $2.50 net. 


Miss Clarke in some measure follows, in 
this book, the method of her ‘* Browning’s 
Country.”’ Her purpose is to give a setting 
and background to the major divisions of 
Longfellow’s poetry. Thus one of the six 
chapters, ‘‘Under the Shadow of Blomi- 
don,”’ deals with Nova Scotia and the peo- 
ple from whom Evangeline came; another 
treats of the ‘“‘Lore of Hiawatha’’; an- 
other of ‘“‘The New England Tragedies’”’ 
and the witch country; a fourth of ‘‘Idyls 
from History,” in which, for example, she 
follows the route of Paul Revere’s ride; a 
fifth of ‘‘The Coast of New England,”’ the 
rock of the Hesperus; and the sixth, of 
Cambridge, with all its personal associa- 
tions of Longfellow. The book contains 
thirty-two photographs and is bound in 
color. 

Collins, W. W., R. I. Cathedral Cities of Spain. 


Illustrated in color by the author. Large 8vo, pp. 
358. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 


Mr. Collins, the well-known English 
water-color artist, writes, in this book, of 
twenty-four cathedral cities in Spain, and 
includes in it sixty full-page illustrations 
from water-colors. While the papers are 
descriptive and historical sketches of the 
towns themselves, the cathedrals are em- 
phasized as being representative of them. 
Religion, as Mr. Collins says, holds all 
Spain together and gives a touchstone for 
the understanding of the country. He 
traces the French influence in the cathe- 
drals of Toledo, Leon, and Burgos, the 
Italian influence where it exists, and dis- 
cusses the ubiquitous influence of Chur- 
riquera. Nor does he neglect other churches 
and monuments of every kind. His charm- 
ing pictures are in harmony with the papers 
they illustrate. 

Crawford, Mary C. Old Boston Days and Ways. 
With many illustrations from photographs and 
woodcuts. Pp. 462. Boston: Little, Brown Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Mrs. Crawford’s book is not so much a 
history as a picture of society and of the 
worthies of the old days. It describes 
Boston and its people of Revolutionary 
days, and tells stories of the Hancocks, the 
Adamses, Copley, Paul Revere and his 
wife, and much else which has formerly 
been known largely from the more imper- 
sonal standpoint of history. She describes 
famous French visitors to the city, La- 
fayette, Talleyrand, Jerome Bonaparte, 
and the Count D’Estaing. The section 
about the social life of the transition period 
will be new to many, especially the ac- 
count of Poe’s father and actress mother; 
as will the chapter about early Boston 
theaters. Thebook contains about seventy- 
five illustrations, many of which are placed 
in the text. 

Davenport, Homer. My Quest of the Arab 
Horse. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 276. New York: 


D. W. Dodge & Co. $2 net. 


Mr. Davenport. records here the inci- 
dents and results of his journey to the 
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East in search of those Arab horses which 
he successfully landed in this country a 
few years ago, and placed upon his stock 
farm in Morris Plains, N. J His fixt pur- 
pose in going to the East was to obtain 
horses ‘‘of absolute purity of blood that I 
could trust as coming from the Great 
Anezeh tribe of Bedouins.’’ He went out, 
armed with a letter from President Roose- 
velt, through which he was able to obtain 
from the Sultan of Turkey many notable 
courtesies, ending in one instance in a 
friendship with Achmet Hafez, ‘‘the prince 
of all the Bedouins.”’ by whom he was per- 
sonally taken to the desert and aided,in 
his purchases of horses. ‘The volume isin 
itself an interesting story of adventure, 
quite apart from its relation to horses. 
Horsemen, however, will read the book 
with peculiar interest. Matter additional 
to the details of the journey is appended. 
One chapter deals with the Bedouins’ of 
the desert, another with the present statis 
of the Arab horse, and still another with 
the importation of these horses into Amer- 
ica as made by others before Mr. Daven 
port: : 

Edwards, George Wharton. Holland of To-day. 
With many illustrations in color and black and 
white by the author. Size 7} x 10} in., pp. 217. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $6 net. 

For many years Mr. Edwards’ paintings 
and drawings on Dutch subjects have been 
familiar at popular exhibitions. He has 
also become well-known as an illustrator 
and writer of ‘‘thumb-nail sketches.’’ This 
book is the result of twenty years of study 
and travel in Holland from the point of 
view of the artist. It is illustrated in color 
and in black and white and is one of the 
most imposing and sumptuous gift-books 
of the Christmas season. The chapters 
treat of the Dutch religion and govern- 
ments, Art Ancient and Modern, Utrecht, 
‘““The Hollow Land,’’ The Cheese Market 
of Alkmaar, Tulip Bulb Culture, The Thea- 
ters, Through Friesland, The Hague. An 
appended chapter deals with Dutch Silver 
from the connoisseur’s standpoint, and con- 
tains a remarkable series of photographs 
representing the scope and development 
of the silversmith’s art in Holland. 





From ** The Home Letters of General Sherman.’ 


THE BRONZE CAST OF THE BUST OF GENERAL 
SHERMAN BY ST. GAUDENS. 
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Embury, Aymar III. One Hundred Country 
Houses. Pp 264. New York: The Century Co. 
$3 net. 

Mr. Embury has done good service in 
the preparation of this volume, in which 
the styles employed for houses, as shown 
in the illustrations, range from the Colonial 
and classic to the Elizabethan and from 
the Italian to the Japanesque. The illus- 
trations are a notable part of the volume, 
but the text has a value quite as distinct, 
in that here the author describes and 
expounds each beautiful home, of which 
he gives a representation. Among books 
having similar purposes to serve the vol- 
ume is a work apart. 

Geil, William Edgar. The Great Wall of China. 
8vo, pp. 393. Sturgis & Walton. $s. 

The gorgeous panorama of Oriental 
scenery and history which Mr. Geil un- 
rolls in this volume is simply wonderful. 
China has long been a half-explored coun- 
try, and the most which the popular mind 
has learnt of it has been from willow-pat- 
terned plates and the dry facts of the en- 
cyclopedia. Here we see the country as it 
is, and, by the aid of one hundred full- 
paged illustrations and many maps, are 
enabled to gain a clear knowledge of what 
the country is and what it looks like. 


Gostling, Frances M. The Bretons at Home. 
With 12 illustrations in color by G. F. Lescure, and 
2 other illustrations. Pp. 304. Chicago: A. C. 
cClurg Co. $2.50 net. 


Brittany is treated in this book by an 
Englishwoman who has crossed the Chan- 
nel many times and made many warm 
friends among the country folk. We are 
assured of this in a French preface by 
Anatole le Braz. She went to peasant 
weddings as a guest, and the people talked 
to her in their own way of the history and 
monuments of their province. So that the 
reader has a sort of personal and, so to 
speak, inside view of the tombs of ancient 
kings, the island of Avalon, where the 
Bretons say King Arthur lies buried, the 
doings of saints in early days, the tomb of 
Merlin the magician, and the reflection of 
all these things upon the minds of the peo- 
ple who live among them. The illustra- 
tions in color are by G. F. Lescure, and 
there are many photographs as well. 

Grimm, Fairy Tales from. With critical intro- 
duction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. [Illustrated by 


Ethel Franklin Betts. 4to. Philadelphia’ Edward 
Stern & Co. $1.50. 


The best and brightest fairy-tales of the 
Grimm brothers are here reproduced in 
bold type and with a strong binding likely 
to withstand general wear and tear. The 
introduction of Dr. Mabie is interesting and 
illuminating. The illustrations will be 
generally commended. The whole work 
thus forms a suitable gift book for the 
Christmas season. 


House, Edward J. A Hunter’s Camp-Fire. 8vo, 
pp. 402. Harper & Bros. $5 net. 


We look upon this volume as one of 
the most remarkable records of hunting 
which we have met with. The writer has 
had a very great experience in the trade 
of war upon the lower creatures, in many 
cases both a beneficial and a profitable 
pursuit. He has also the skill to tell what 
he has done and seen. The reader of his 
fascinating book will be taken by him 
from the Arctic Circle to Equatorial Africa. 
The scenery of our own West, of British 
Columbia, and Newfoundland will, in turn, 
be set before his mind’s eye. Such a won- 
derful and varied picture of hunting-life 
has seldom been spread out. The moose, 
walrus, rhinoceros, giraffe, and grizzly, are 
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each, in turn, described as victims of the 
deadly rifle. It is not our part to discuss 
the ethics of hunting, but Mr. House has 
shown that the murderer of wild game 
may at any rate be acquitted from the 
charge of inhumanity. In this, among 
other points, his work receives our hearty 
commendation. 

Irving, Washington. Legends of the Alhambra. 
Illustrated by George Hood. Large 8vo, pp. 230. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 net 

This classic is now reprinted in an elab- 
orately illustrated and decorated form — 
all of the decorative work being by George 
Hood. There are a number of full-page 
illustrations in color, somewhat in the 
manner of Maxfield Parrish. The margin 
of every page is decorated with a pen-and- 
ink sketch of some Spanish architectual 
detail, or figure, or bit of scenery. This 





JOHN C. VAN DYKE, 
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will make the work especially vivid to the 
reader, and will recommend it to children 
as well as grown people. Mr. Mabie con- 
tributes a short historical and biograph- 
ical introduction. 

James, Henry. Italian Hours. 4to, pp. 503. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $7.50. 

Mr. James is never so much at his ease, 
and, we add, at his best, as when he con- 
templates what Walter Pater calls ‘‘beau- 
tiful objects.’ In Italy he certainly is at 
home, and his sketches are all the more 
valuable in that they convey the impres- 
sions of youth. There is something actu- 
ally original in their freshness. We feel 
glad that the publishers have reprinted 
the essays in this attractive and perma- 
nent form. The illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell are exactly suited to the vague 
suggestiveness of the text. The volume is 
an exquisite example of the printer’s and 
bookbinder’s art. 

Jefferson, Eugenie Paul. Intimate Recollec- 


tions of domo Jefferson. 8vo, pp. 336. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.50. 


The subject of this biography may be 
looked upon as the most widely popular 
of American actors in his day. He was 
himself an American to the backbone, and 
he looked it. His play was American in 
subject, scenery, and character. Its rep- 
reseitation was always one of the events 
of the dramatic season. While many 
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knew Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, only a 
few among theatergoers were privileged to 
share his personal acquaintance. Fewer 
still knew his intimate life. Naturally 
among these was his daughter-in-law, the 
author of the present volume, in which she 
represents the actor when he has thrown 
aside the mask and sock of comedy and is 
taking the air at Buzzards Bay or Palm 
Beach, or on his Louisiana plantation. 
Here we find him as an author at his desk, 
as a painter at his easel, as sportsman at 
his reel and rod. Seldom has a more de- 
lightful picture of a broad, genial, and ac- 
complished life been represented by the 
pen or pencil. 

Johnson, Clifton. The Picturesque Hudson. Pp. 
227. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Johnson’s modest volume, on what 
may be called a great theme, is really a 
notable contribution to the literature of 
the Hudson. He has condensed, within a 
small number of pages, a valuable mass of 
vital information. What is perhaps more 
to his purpose is the illustrations from 
photographs taken by himself, with that 
skill for which he has long been known. 
He discourses of this river with much in- 
telligent appreciation of the needs of 
readers. 

Lepelletier, Edmond. Paul Verlaine: His Life 
and His Works. Translated by E. M. Lang. IIlus- 
trated. New York: Duffield & Co. 

In this work the author, who was a 
friend of Verlaine’s for thirty-six years, 
aims to dispel many false statements that 
have now become almost legends in the 
life of Verlaine. The work of writing it 
was, in fact, committed to him by Ver- 
laine. M. Lepelletier again and again in- 
sists that Verlaine, as a purely dissolute 
Bohemian, with the wineshop for his home 
and absinthe for his food, had no actual 
existence. The author does not disguise 
the fact that he was sometimes the victim 
of an appetite for drink and that he had a 
temper sometimes uncertain, but these 
facts in his life do not represent the real 
man. A notable feature of the volume is 
the picture he gives of the devotion of 
Verlaine’s mother, who constantly for- 
gave his shortcomings, and was ready in 
assisting him from her not too ample 
means. He came of a respected bour- 
geois family, possessing landed estates. 
Verlaine’s character, it is admitted, was 
complex. It is well, therefore, that a friend 
of so many years should have had the task 
of setting it forth understandingly. 

Lowell, James Russell. The Courtin’.  Illus- 
trated in color by A. I. Keller. Pp. 60. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

This well-known, humorous, Yankee 
dialect poem of Lowell’s is now “set to 
pictures’’ by A. I. Keller. Two lines are 
set on each page, while the artist has sup- 
plied an interpretation of them in color. 
The whole poem is reproduced in a fac- 
simile of the original manuscript at the 
end of the volume. 

Mabie, Hamilton Wright. Introductions to 
Notable Poems. With ten illustrations. 8vo, pp. 
208. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. §$2 net. 

These papers, which have appeared dur- 
ing the year in The Outlook, serve as inter- 
pretations of anumber of celebrated poems, 
and give their setting and the principal 
facts about their authorship. They deal 
with poems by Rossetti, Landor, Long- 
fellow, Tennyson, Keats, Poe, Shelley, 
Shakespeare, Burns, and Wordsworth. 


(Continued on page 1078) 
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NEXT MONTH’S NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


The national motor-car show for 1910 
will be opened in Madison Square Garden 
on January 8 and continue for one week. 
The press-agent is already active in sending 
forth illuminating comments on the out- 
look. He declares that this exhibition will 
present to the public new ideas in con- 
struction ‘‘which will astonish those who 
are aware of the progress being made 
toward standardization.” A feature of 
the show will be a display of duplicate 
models of such stock cars as competed 
successfully in the various sportiig-events 
cf the year 1909. In most models will be 
found something new, notably in axles, 
transmission- and lubricating-systems. The 
ears shown ‘will range from the cost- 
liest on the market to the little runabout 
that is cheap enough for the baker’s boy— 
almost.’’ A large and interesting display 
is expected of accessories, including the 
newest designs in wearing-apparel. 

The decorations promise to be of a more 
elaborate kind than in former years. For 
some weeks carpenters, sign-makers, and 
painters have been at work on the skele- 
tons. The appropriation for these pur- 
poses is said to exceed $30.000. The 
managers have realized how this show each 
year becomes more important in a social 
sense. The colors used will be largely 
white and goid, with crimson and green 
employed tc a lesser extent. Statues and 
other : taff creations set up in former years 
will not be features of this show. Attempts 
will be made to produce ‘‘a feeling of dis- 
tance, breadth, and general roominess.’’ 
Instead of the mammoth piece of statuary 
which in earlier shows confronted the 
visitor on entering the garden, there will 
be shown a Roman seat with fountain 
sufficiently low to permit the visitor to 
see into the garden. This fountain will 
comprise a low abutment of gray stone, 
curving away from the center. A trough 
will be constructed at its base. Water 
will issue from the mouths of griffins and 
gargoyles, and be made iridescent by means 
of concealed lights. Gold-fish will play in 
a pool and pond-lilies will be planted. 


THE NEW-JERSEY LAW 

Some months ago it was recorded in these 
columns that R. H. Johnston, desiring to 
test the constitutional- 
ity of the New-Jersey 
State law affecting 
motor-cars, drove his 
car into that State 
without a license. 
Starting from New 
York for Philadelphia, 
Mr. Johnston contin- 
ued unmolested until 
he reached Trenton, 
where he was arrested. 
He had a New York 
Jicense, but not one for 
New Jersey. Since the 
arrest, Mr. Johnston’s 
«<ase has been making 
its way through the 
Jower courts. It was 
only during the week 
ending November 20 


that it reached the Su- __ knives, forks, etc. 


Built by C. L. Reeves, of Columbus, Ind. 





preme Court, from which a decision af- 
firming the validity of the law was handed 
down. 

Justice Reed, who wrote the opinion, 
sets forth that as the motor car is a dan- 
gerous machine, it is the duty of the State 
to protect the public. A tax on cars is an 
imposition of a license fee, and this he holds 
to be a legitimate exercise of the State’s 
police functions. It is denied that the 
motorist has an inherent right to use State 
roads. The present need for a vigorous 


ere 





CONVICTS WORKING ON SOUSHERN ROADS, 


enforcement of laws ‘to protect:ail persons 
who use the highways requires that a man 
using a motor-car ‘‘shall agree to submit 
himself to the courts of the State into which 
he comes.’’ The tax ona car, according to 
this ruling, is really a license, and therefore 
is not unconstitutional. 


LICENSES IN SEVERAL STATES 

A writer for Motor has compiled statistics 
showing the number of licenses to drivers 
of cars issued in each State where laws re- 
quire such licenses, the figures embracing 
the period from January 1 to October. 
There are twelve States in which licenses 
are now obligatory. During the period 
named, 84,495 licenses were issued in those 
States. Of the applicants only twelve were 
found to be incompetent, or for other rea- 
sons were refused licenses. Sometimes, 


however, it happened that an applicant at 
first failed to pass the necessary examina- 
tion, but later he tried again and then 
usually succeeded. 


Following is a table 





CAR WITH KITCHEN TENDER, 


In the tender are a three-burner gasoline stove, an 
“ Armorsteel” cooking-outfit, a refrigerator, and a thirteen-drawer cabinet for groceries, linen, 
It weighs 475 pounds and cost $125. 


MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS &" 


showing for each State the number of 
licenses issued, and the twelve refusals. 


Certificates Certificates 

Issued after Refused because 

Filing State- of Incompe- 
ment or Passing _ tence or for 








“State Examinations Other Cause 
Gonnectiont .....5.....65. 4,070 None 
ee 650 None 
Pennsylvania ......... 33,050 None 
OTE eer 1,607 None 
DURDOS. c5s wai p's 60's 2,292 None 
Massachusetts ......... 7,625 None 
a 3,000 None 
New Hampshire ....... 1,092 None 
New Jersey ........... 22,045 None 
Rhode island.......... 5,225 2 
ee 2,150 Io 
West Virginia ......... 699 None 

NE oe roan oo 84,495 12 


BETTER ROADS IN THE SOUTH 


There seems to be no doubt that the 
highways in Southern States, in the course 
of a few years, will generally have been 
much improved. Recently in these col- 
umns mention was made of the success 
which had already been achieved by a union 
of clay and sand as a natura) material for 
roads in South Carolina. Other underta- 
kings, already in hand, involve more ex- 
pensive processes, including macadam. 

Chief among the influences which ha. 2 
brought about this awakening in the South 
have been, not only individual motor-trips, 
but the speed contests at Savannah and 
runs made from New York and Washington 
to Atlanta. The most recent incident 
probably is the selection of what is known 
as the “National Highway”? from New 
York to Atlanta, which has finally been 
decided upon after inspection of various 
proposed routes. For the first public tour 
over this highway there were more than 
twenty entries. R. H. Johnston, who drove 
a steam-car over the route during the past 
summer, has compiled road directions for 
the trip. In outline the route is as follows: 

The route leads first across Staten 
Island; then runs to Trenton, where it 
crosses the Delaware River and thence pro- 
ceeds to Philadelphia. From Philadelphia 
it leads almost due west to Gettysburg, via 
Lancaster and York. At Gettysburg it 
turns south to Hagerstown, going thence to 
Shepherdstown, in West Virginia, and from 
there to Winchester. From this point it 
follows the famous Shenandoah Pike to 
Staunton. From Staunton it proceeds 
south via the National 
Bridge to Roanoke. 
South of Roanoke is 
a stretch of about 50 
miles across the moun- 
tains, where the worst 
roads of the entire 
route are encountered. 
As soon as the high- 
way enters North Car- 
olina, better conditions 
are found and there 
are good roads almost 
all the way across the 
State, via Winston- 
Salem, Greensboro, 
and Charlotte. Green- 
ville and Anderson are 
the principal towns in 
South Carolina through 
which the route passes. 
(Continued on page 1086) 
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You settle the tire question when 
you select your automobile. 


REVENTION OF TROUBLE rather than ex- 
pensive ways to fix up after the trouble has hap- 
pened is what you want. And that is the Franklin 
method. 
; Reliable tire equipment instead of extra tires is our 
plan. 

In everything in an automobile, except tires, you 
expect and demand reliability. You do not carry extra 
drive shafts, extra axles or extra transmission parts. You 
are confident these parts are correctly proportioned 
and have the proper strength. Why not make the same 
demand of the tire equipment? 

The proportion of tire size and strength to the auto- 
mobile is purely a mechanical question, subject to exact- 
jy the same treatment as construction questions in any 
other part of the automobile; i. ¢., the tires should be 
large enough and strong enough, with margin to spare, 
to do the work. 

It is probably true that some automobiles are so 
heavy that tires cannot be obtained that are large 
enough to properly do the work. Others are so stiff 
and rigid that their tires get undue punishment. —_ 

Light and flexible, the Franklin is easy on any tires 
—it has always been noted for that—and now all Frank- 
\in models with their large wheels have extra large tires 
so that tire trouble is not a factor. 

Our tire sizes for 1910 are:. Model H, rear 37 x5 
inches, front 36 x 4 1-2 inches; Mode) D, rear 36 x 4 1-2 
inches, front 36x 4 inches; Model G, rear 32 x 4 inches, 
front 32 x 3 1-2 inches. 

Compare these sizes with the sizes of tires on other 
automobiles and you will find that our tires are larger 
even than used on most of the heavy automobiles. 


Large tires on a light-weight automobile are a 
reasonable, sensible proposition. They are durable, 
economical and efficient. It is the only practical solu- 
tion of tire trouble. The fact that the tires give so much 
better service proves their economy and reliability. 
Tire trouble and useless tire expense are avoided. The 
danger of puncture by nails is much less. The tires are 
large and thick; the automobile is light—the force that 
drives a nail through a tire is the weight of the auto- 
mobile. Punctures by striking a stone at speed are 
eliminated because the automobile cannot drive the rim 
against the stone and break the fabric or rupture the 
inner tube. The tires are not overloaded. 

Franklin tire equipment is so reliable that it is not 
necessary to carry extra tires. 

Remember that extra tires are carried because of 
blow-outs and not because of punctures. 

Ordinary tire equipment is ruined by blow-outs. 
Proper equipment does not blow out. The tires wear 


That the Franklin has advantages for tire economy 
over other automobiles is well known. With: its full- 
elliptic springs and flexible construction the strain on 
the tires is minimized. They do not have to take all 


the force of road shocks; the springs and the laminated- 
wood chassis frame absorb their share. Then the Frank- 
lin is light-weight. Mr. M. A. Michelin, the noted 
tire manufacturer of France, has shown that every five 
per cent increase in the weight of an automobile in-— 
creases the wear and tear on the tires fifteen per cent. 


The time to take care of tire trouble and insure 
economy in tire expense is when you select your auto- 
mobile. The way to do that is to buya Franklin. No 
other automobile offers similar advantages. 


The Franklin air-cooling system 
for 1910 is the sensation of the year. 


UR NEW COOLING SYSTEM marks an im- 
portant era in automobile history. lt removes 
every objection, real or fancied, that ever existed 
against air cooling and places Franklin air cooling in 
the unchallenged lead. : ; . 
The simplicity and efficiency of this new cooling 
system are indeed wonderful. The engine cylinders 
have vertical flanges. Around each cylinder close to 
the flanges is a sheet-metal air jacket open at the top 
and bottom. These jackets with their extended base 
form with, the engine boot an air-tight compartment. 
At the. rear of this compartment is the suction-fan 
engine fly, wheel, a new invention. This fly-wheel fan 
draws the. air in large volume, through the air jackets, 
down around each cylinder, through the air-tight com- 
partment. Air that passes one cylinder does not pass 
any other cylinder. Each cylinder is individually 
cooled, and each has an equal and large supply of fresh 
air, The front fan formerly used is dispensed with so 
that the cooling system is absolutely free of working 
parts or complications of any sort. 


Compare the Franklin air-cooling system and the 
water-cooling system with its many mechanical ele- 
ments and complication. Our system cannot fail to 
work. There is nothing to get out of order, while the 
water system, with its fan, pump, radiator, soldering, 
packing and piping, is subject to disablement, leakage 
and freezing. 

You can if you wish 
satisfy yourself that under 
severe work the Franklin 
engine cools perfectly 
when many water-cooled 
engines give trouble from 
overheating. 

Franklin air cooling is positively the best cooling 
system because it works perfectly under al) conditions 
of roads and climate. It is the simplest system and 
therefore the most reliable. 

Franklins are built in three chassis sizes, four- and 
six-cylinder, with bodies covering the whole range of 
touring cars, runabouts, close-coupled, limousines, lan- 
daulets, town cars and taxicabs. 





“At one hotel in the mountain- 
ous country, during a stop for lunch- 
eon 1 saw six high-class, water- 
cooled cars come in overheated 
while my Franklin was not abnorm- 
ally heated at any time. 

“Sept. 29, 1909. Hudson Maxim.”’ 
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Regardless of what automobile you own or favor, our special edition catalogue de luxe, probably the 
handsomest automobile book ever made, will interest you. It is sent only on request. Write for it. 


HH FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing w advertisers. 
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Here It Is 


An Automobile 
Within the Reach of all—$600! » 


The car for which the World has waited. A high-grade, 
reliable business runabout. Costs less to keep than a horse and} 0! 
buggy—does the work of three. N¢ 


When not in use, expenses stop. A horse eats all the time— 
this MAXWELL is vastly more economical. 


























SALE OF MAXWELL CARS TO DATE 
SOLD TO OCTOBER 30,’09 . . 19,39! MAXWELL-BRISCO MC 
SOLD DURING NOVEMBER, ’o9 . 526 
MAXWELLS IN USE TODAY . . . . 19,917 DAY ST <TAR 
WATCH THE FIGURES GROW (Licensed Seldey 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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BUY Don’t wait. No more practical automobile can be built. Everyone should own this car 
NOW because it fills the universal need. As easy to drive as an electric. Your wife, daughter or 
——— son can run this MAXWELL, and care for it—a chauffeur is unnecessary. For errands, 
shopping, calls, meeting trains, taking the children to school, for business or pleasure this 
automobile is the gateway to outdoors and health. Picture yourself in it—Aow would you use it? 


TREMENDOUS Because it is light. That’s why the tires wear so long. 7,000 miles is not an 
ECONOMY extraordinary record for a set of tires on this car—neither is 30 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline. Economical because we furnish a high-grade magneto—no 
expense for dry batteries: MAXWELL automobiles have a reputation for economy. Mr. J. D. 
Maxwell designed this‘one. It is the accumulative experience of his life’s work; of his ambition 
to build a car that everyone can afford to own. Economical because it is built the MAXWELL 
way—the product of five great factories, and $2,000,000 of equipment. Only by building 
in enormous quantities is it possible to produce such an automobile for $600. 





READ THIS LETTER 


Allendale, N. F., September 15, 1909. 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co.: 

Gentlemen-—Up to six weeks ago I had been driving a horse to the 
station, four miles morning and evening, daily. 

My business had grown until time became a problem, and a friend 
of mine, who owns three machines, satd—‘Get a Maxwell, and it will 
solve the question.” 

It might interest you to know your machine has cut the time down to one- 
third, and aside of this, have had more pleasure and seen more country than 
with my horse in three years. 


Yours very truly, 


GEORGE B. RICHARDSON. 


WE ALSO Our Model “E,” 4 cylinder, 30 horse power, 5 passenger touring car, which 
MAKE offers for $1,500 the most in comfort, style and luxury. Our Model “Q,” 4 
cylinder, 22 horse power. runabout is the greatest value in its class. Price 
$900, supplied also as 4 passenger touring car, $1,000. 





ORDER There are sold each year in the United States over 650,000 wagons of the “buggy type.” 

NOW Every horse driver needs this new runabout to economize. Here’s the point. We can 

<a build but 10,000 of these cars. There will be not enough to go round. Send for our 
new catalog. Also “How to Judge an Automobile,” a practical treatise on motor cars, and the 
““Co-Operator,” the newsiest Auto paper, all free—just say “mail books.” 











COh MOTOR COMPANY 


Main 


and Factory 


-TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Selden Patent) 


OTHER MAXWELL FACTORIES 


New Castle, Ind. Providence, R. I. 
Pawtucket, R. [. Kingsland Point, N.Y. 
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We are the Oldest 
and Largest Banking 
House in the United 
States specializing in 
Irrigation Bonds. 


We Recommend them to Investors 
use 


Irrigation 


Bonds 6% 


Yield 
With Safety 


Intending Purchasers should consider the 
following facts : 








1—In all our thirty years experience there has 
never been a DEFAULT IN THE IN- 
TEREST OR PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 
of bonds ef this description sold by us, 


2—Owing to the long establishment of this 
house, practically all irrigation projects of the 
entire country are submitted to us FIRST. 
Our offerings, therefore, contain ONLY THE 
BEST OF THESE ISSUES. 


3— We Buy All Our Bonds Outright 


4—We are associated with the leading irrigation 
engineers, and have our own engineerin 
corps, which reports exhaustively upon a 
offerings before the Bonds are bought by us. 


§—The recommendation of a house of our 
character, with facilities and experience, is in- 
valuable to purchasers of these securities. 


6—We have sold Municipal Inigation Bonds to 
Savings Banks, National Banks, Trust Com- 
anies, Insurance Companies and Private 
Tavestors throughout the country. 


We Invite Your Correspondence 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


More than 30 years’ experience 


New York 
21 Broad Street 


DEAR Sirs:— Please send me descrip- 
tion * Municifal Irrigation Bonds.” 





Chicago 
First National Bank Bldg. 
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The Safe Investment 


The Oklahoma Farm Mortgage appeals 
strongly to that class of investors who desire to 
secure the most liberal rate of income consist- 
ent with absolute safety. 

Itis a significant fact that 14 of the old line In- 
surance Companies are investing heavily inthis 
class of securities. 

The Collins Oklahoma Mortgages are secured 
by the most productive farms in this rich and 
growing country. And the amount of the loan 
never exceeds.40% of a very conservative valua- 
tion, This is one of the reasons why no client of 
ours has ever lost a single dollar of either princi- 
pal or interest on any mortgage purchased from 

us. Write today for detailed information on 
this most excellent class of securities. (1) 


M. H. COLLINS, Dept. 17 Kingfisher, Okla. 














FIFTY OF THE YEAR’S BEST BOOKS 
(Continued from page 1073) 

Songs of Shakespeare, Lovelace, Herrick, 
and Crashaw, and two old English ballads 
are included. The poems are printed along 
with the comments on them, and there are 
ten portraits from prints and paintings. 
The plan in each case is to relate the poem 
to the poet, and this has been done in Mr. 
Mabie’s familiar style. 

Marden, Philip S. Travels in Spain. 
434. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3 net. 

Mr. Marden is one of the few Anglo- 
Saxon travelers in Spain who has the 
courage to confess that he went to and 
witnessed a bull-fight. The Spaniards are 
candid enough to declare that this public 
killing of a stupid quadruped is in no sense 
a fight; they call it a chase, and their 
French neighbors of Bayonne and Arles 
style ita race. Whatever it is, Mr. Marden 
has described it with quite sufficient vivid- 
ness. Vividness, indeed, is not wanting in 
his description of a most inspiring coun- 
try. He takes us from Burgos to Madrid, 
from Madrid to Toledo, from Toledo to 
Seville, with an equally intense enthusi- 
asm of pictorial skill, in which he is aided 
by abundant photographic illustrations. 
Those who are going to the Iberian penin- 
sula, whether with a view of secking castles 
there or not, would do well to read Mr. 
Marden’s delightful volume. 

Mason, Caroline Atwater. The Spell of Italy. 
With 41 photographs and a map. Pp. 400. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $3 net. 

The charmingly designed cover of this 
book introduces the reader to a series of 
papers, half fact, half fiction, dealing with 
Italian places and persons. Among the 
places are Ravello, Naples, Verona, Lucca, 
Siena, Rome. These are fragments of 
diaries and of conversations in which per- 
sonally fictitious characters take part; they 
talk, among other things, of Cavour, Maz- 
zini, and Garibaldi, and of authors who 
have loved Italy—Goethe, Landor, Haw- 
thorne, Browning, and Shelley. Many 
photographs of buildings and gardens and 
paintings illustrate the talks and the sep- 
arate essays where the author speaks in 
her own voice. The book is a well-written 
series of personal impressions with an un- 
usually attractive format. 

Mathews, Lois Kimball. The Expansion of New 
England. The Spread of New-England Settlements 
and Institutions to the Mississippi River, 1620-65. 


Maps, 8vo, pp. 303. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


It is not often that a thesis for a post- 
graduate degree becomes a_ substantial 
contribution to history. That distinction, 
however, belongs to Mrs. Mathews’ ex- 
tremely interesting work. It is a product 
of much original research and the matter 
has been brought together in the modern 
historical spirit. The early chapters relate 
to the settlement of New England, the in- 
fluence of Indian wars in retarding expan- 
sion, and the circumstances in which, after 
the Revolution, the greater migrations set 
in. It appears from the record that South- 
old and Southampton, L. I., were the ob- 
jective points of the first migrations ever 
made beyond the present borders of New 
England. Those towns, therefore, have a 
singular historical distinction, as the old- 
est settlements outside of New England 
made by men of English stock. Mrs. 


8vo, pp. 





When Sleep Fails Take 
HOR >»FORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 
_ Tetiring brings refreshing sleep. Quiets the nerves. 





Mathews prints many maps illustrative of 
the extent to which migration had gone at 
different periods. They afford a strikingly 
interesting picture of how New-England 
men settled and afterward came to dom- 
inate a large part of the Northern States, 
as far west as the Mississippi Valley. Mrs. 
Mathews not only details the facts as to. 
the migration, but has gathered also a 
mass of interesting information as to the 
success with which New-England institu- 
tions, that is, the town-meeting, the free 
school, the type of house, customs, man- 
ners, etc., were transplanted in those 
Northern States. 


Miltoun, Frances. 


Castles and Chateaux of Old 
Burgundy. 


12mo, pp. 333. L.C. Page & Co. $3. 

The author of this attractive book is 
well known as a writer on French topog- 
raphy and antiquities and in the present 
work has taken pains to satisfy the geo- 
graphical, historical, and artistic require- 
ments of her subject. Burgundy, says the 
old French song, is the fairest duchy, as 
France is the fairest kingdom. Certainly 
the castles of this province are of rare in- 
terest, and in the sixty illustrations, many 
of them colored, after paintings taken on 
the spot by Blanche McManus, are fair as 
they are quaint and sometimes romantic 
The text is pleasant and readable, and the 
emblazoned cover a singularly graceful 
and harmonious composition 

Ozaki, Yei Theodora. Warriors of Old Japan. 
and Other Stories. With ten illustrations by Shusni 
Okakura, and others. Boston and New York. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Madame Ozaki, the wife of the Mayor 
of Tokyo, is the author of more than ten 
volumes of Japanese folk-lore and history, 
the best-known of which is ‘‘The Japanese 
Fairy Book.’’ The present volume is a 
second series of fairy tales and legends 
similar in kind to that delightful collection. 
None of the stories are invented. They are 
old Japanese tales embroidered a little and 
put into excellent literary form by one 
who knows the West as well as she knows 
the East. They appeal to children and to 
the student of folk-lore alike. They are il- 
lustrated in color by Japanese artists and 
preceded by a short sketch of Madame 
Ozaki by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

Parker, George F. Recollections of Grover Cleve- 


nee Illustrated. 8vo. New York: The Century 
0. 


While Mr. Parker has not undertaken 
to write a biography of President Cleve- 
land, that work, in a formal sense, having 
been committed to President Finley, he 
has, ina sense, told the story of Cleveland’s 
entire career. His recollections relate, 
however, only to the years of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s life as Governor, President, and ex- 
President, but some introductory matter 
has been provided, in which are set forth 
details of his early life. The latter are, of 
necessity, somewhat perfunctory, but the 
recollections possess real vitality and value 
as a contribution to the history of the 
times. Mr. Parker was close to Cleveland 
for many years. He declares his purpose 
to be not the painting of a portrait, but 
the making of studies for one, and thus to 
give ‘‘some conception of the steadiness 
and nobility of a great public character as 
it presented itself to me during the changes 
of twenty years.” 

Payot, Jules. The Education of the Will, author- 


ized translation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D. 8vo, pp. 
425. Funk & WagnallsCo. $1.50. 


This translation of a classical treatise 





on the will (thirty editions have appeared 
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in France) must be hailed by all psychol- 
ogists and instructors. It is a necessary 
work for up-to-date teachers and physi- 
cians. It will also interest the intelligent 
public in general. 

Peixotto, Ernest. Through the French Prov- 


inces. Illustrated by the author. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Numberless books have been written 
about the countries of which Mr. Peixotto 
writes, but his point of view is personal 
and in that sense valuable. Unlike earlier 
writers, such as Henry James and Vernon 
Lee, he traveled by motor (either boats or 
cars). This method, while it enables one 
to obtain only touch-and-go impressions, 
at the same time has a certain novelty, 
not to say other qualities unlike those 
found in previous works. At the same 
time it is to be remarked that a journey 
by motor-boat yields a different literary 
quality from that obtained, for example, 
by Stevenson when he journeyed on the 
Oise in a canoe. But Mr. Peixotto has a 
fluent style and his pictures are at once 
graphic, individual, and charming. 

Pennell, Elizabeth Robins. 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
The Century Co. $s. 

In uniform binding with ‘‘English 
Cathedrals’’ is the present sumptuous 
work, embodying the results of nearly 
twenty years of pilgrimage to the cathe- 
dral towns of France. It is replete with 
rich illustrations, the originals of which 
have been purchased by the French Gov- 
ernment and placed in the Luxembourg 
Gallery. The text is further elucidated by 
numerous plans and diagrams. The illus- 
trator has not confined himself to the 
drawing of cathedrals alone, but has in- 
terspersed picturesque bits of crag, stream, 
and village street. In much the same way 
Mrs. Pennell has woven history and legend 
in with the more strictly architectural 
ground-work of her book. To her every 
cathedral has a distinct and suggestive 
personality. It is identified, too, with the 
every-day life of the common people, in 
striking contrast with the English cathe- 
dral. The travelers made an auspicious 
start by first viewing the noted churches 
of Provence. Other southern cities were 
visited in turn. Moving northward, the 
writer studied the churches of Normandy, 
principally those founded by William the 
Conqueror and his wife Mathilda, whose 
characteristics are simplicity and massive- 
ness. A brief notice can not possibly 
give an adequate idea of the. contents 
of this volume. It must be read to be ap- 
preciated and he who does so will be well 
repaid. 

Perkins, Jane Gray. The Life of Mrs. Norton. 
8vo, pp. 312. Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 

The brilliant granddaughter of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, a poetess and pam- 
phleteer of great renown in her time, is 
a figure in nineteenth-century literary his- 
tory of especial interest at this moment. 
She it was who through her prose writings 
did something to abolish the iniquitous 
law which forbade women to hold prop- 
erty. Her experience as wife of an im- 
pecunious barrister, whom she largely 
supported by her writings, made her the 
champion of woman’s rights at a time 
when Socialism, under the name of Char- 
terism, was beginning to raise its head in 
England. Mrs. Norton inherited the beauty 
of the Sheridans, and the seven portraits 


French Cathedrals. 
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a vivid impression of her charms. Jane 
Gray Perkins has done her work well, and 
by letters and comments and_ sketches 
manages to show how great a place this 
much tormented but unconquered woman 
played among some of the principal figures 
of English letters, art, and politics of her 
time. Her poetry is little read now. She 
was an imitator of Byron, but not a rival; 
but her beauty, her courage, and her suf- 
ferings still interest the world. 

Pryor, Mrs. Roger A. My Day: Reminiscences 
of a Long Life. 8vo, pp. 446. The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25 net. 

Mrs. Pryor is well known already as a 
skilful and tasteful teller of contemporary 
history wherein she herself has played a 
brave, consistent, and creditable part. 
Her ‘‘Reminiscences of Peace and War”’ 
is a valuable contribution to American 
annals. The present is more distinctly 
biographical. And all true history orig- 
inates in personal reminiscence and auto- 
biography. A writer always gives the best 
account of those things which he or she 
has seen going on, or those people with 
whom the writer has come in personal 
contact. The charm of such a narra- 
tive is increased when the personality of 
the writer lends wit or drollery, much 
more when it lends naiveté or a senti- 
mental enchantment to the tale. In the 
work before us we have such delightful in- 
cidents related as will undoubtedly secure 
for it a place on the shelves of every his- 
torical library of Americans and in the 
hearts of ali those who love their country, 
and especially the South, which is largely 
the scene of Mrs. Pryor’s anecdotes, de- 
scriptions, and general reminiscences. The 
only deficiency in a work which must be 
widely read and much referred to is the 
absence of an index. 

Quick, Herbert. American Inland Waterways. 
8vo, pp. 241. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

When the great Russian painter Verest- 
chagin visited and traveled through this 
country he expressed surprize that so 
many of our artists sought their subjects 
abréad. To some extent the same remark 
might apply to pictorial and topograph- 
ical works of an elaborate character. The 
publishers of this present volume have, 
however, rendered this criticism obsolete. 
The descriptions of American scenery 
which are found in this remarkable series 
of works on American rivers must bring 
home to the public the grandeur and va- 
riety of natural features in their own land. 
The present work is not only a description 
of places, but a work on commerce and 
transportation. Among the eighty fine 
illustrations most represent harbors, docks, 
levees, and elevators. The writer, in fact, 
may be said to hold a brief for the water- 
ways as means of transportation, as against, 
or rather as supplementary to, the railways. 
He suggests a plan for a system of water 
communication coextensive with the con- 
tinent and he states, with many arguments 
in support of his thesis, the country’s ‘‘bit- 
ter need for better transportation facili- 
ties’’ as likely best to be met by ‘“‘a more 
complete use of our inland waterways as a 
complementary system of free highways 
to carry the tonnage which in good times 
the railways can not bear.”’ 

Rainsford, W.S. The Land of the Lion. 8vo, 
pp. 459. Doubleday, Page & Co. $3. 

Dr. Rainsford is announced on the title- 
page of this book as author of ‘‘The Rea- 
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“*A book to lift the spirit and send the pessimist into bankruptcy! ’’—Meredith Nicholson. 
By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON. Author of 
THE SP. ELL OF I TALY wy Lily of France,” etc. With colored frontis; 
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and ry illustrations in duogravure. Boxed, 52.50 
** The author makes us understand the spell of Italy where many other writers have written 
with the same object but without success. Kverywhere she made friends who placed their 
special knowledge at her disposal.”—The Browser in The Clubfellow. 


V, By HENRY C. SHELLEY. Author of “ Un- 
INNS AND TAVERNS trodden English Ways,” etc. Profusely illustrated. 
O F O L D L O ND Oo N Cloth decorative. Boxed,..........sceeeseees $3.00 

**From Chaucer's old Tabard Inn, with which he starts, to Finch’s Grotto Gardens, with which 


he closes, he keeps the reader almost in a state of bewilderment with the names of the great 
and the witty of land, and with dotes of their social life.’""—New York Evening Post. 
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tions. The hunting-incidents are graphic 
and convincing from their very boldness 
in description. 
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Riis, Jacob A. The Old Town. §8vo, pp. 269. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 

Mr. Riis here sends forth a book on his 
birthplace, so that he has indulged in a 
far cry from the slums of New York. The 
town of Ribe, in Denmark, where he was 
born, is still a sleepy, medieval place, slow, 
plodding, and conservative, as Mr. Riis 
admits, but its philosophy and its social 
conditions, in which have risen neither 
the rich nor the powerful, have led to con- 
tentment. The volume contains matter 
descriptive of boyish spirits, festivals, 
holiday customs, and village characters, 
notable among whom is the family doctor. 
The illustrations are drawn from quaint 
scenes and from people quite as quaint. 





Sale, Edith Tunis. Manors of Virginia in Colonial 
Times. 8vo, pp. 310. J. B. Lippincott Co. $5 net. 
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Nine-tenths of the Morning Grouches 
Start with the Collar—and Grow 


Nine-tenths of the mornings that “everything goes wrong” your 
collar is to blame. You yanked and pulled and struggled with that 
tie. You tugged some more. Your favorite scarf ripped a bit at the 
seam. You've good excuse to be sore. But there’s no excuse for 
the collar. . A , 

There’s nothing like this when you wear 


SLIDEWELL 
COLLARS 


The SLIDEWELL SHIELD suppresses the excuse 


The SLIDEWELL SHIELD is the morning 
grouch-preventer. Look at it—how it prevents 
the scarf from catching. The scarf slides easily, 
quickly—over a SLIDEWELL SHIELD. 
It is quickly, properly, smilingly adjusted, 
in an instant. 


The SLIDEWELL SHIELD saves the scarf and saves 
the collar. It’s the first real collar improvement of the 
last twenty years. Wear SLIDEWELL COLLARS — 
the collar with the time-and-temper-saving Shield, and 
you'll never know a collar-grouch again. 


SLIDEWELLS have all the good points of style that 
other collars have. They last a little longer than most. 
2 for 25c. (In Canada, 3 for 50c.) All styles, all shapes, 
all sizes. Most, but not all, dealers carry the SLIDE- 
WELL COLLAR. If yours doesn’t, send us 75c. for a 
box of six. (In Canada, $1.00 for six.) We'll guaran- 
tee you greater collar-comfort than 


you’ve ever known before. 


TO DEALERS:—The SLIDEWELL 
COLLAR is such a distinct improve- 
ment over all others that an enormous 
demand has been created for it. If 
you're not handling the SLIDEWELL 
line, you ought to be. Write to us 
for the newest and most profitable 
collar proposition. 
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Or Female Intellect in Man and 
the Masculine Intellect in Woman 


The Measure of a MAN 


His life considered as (1) natural (2) rational (8) psychic 
(4) spiritual man By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


&vo, Cloth. $1.20 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


SEX 


By Hon. L. C. Godfred, F. R. 8. L. 12mo. cloth, $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, = as NEW YORK 
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its period and Sir Archy was the fleetest 
racehorse in the land. 


Sangster, Margaret E. From My Youth Up. 
With photographs. Pp. 332. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 

Mrs. Sangster, who has long been known 
as a writer especially of and for girls, now 
offers a volume of her personal reminis- 
cences. She tells of her own childhood, 
‘“‘A Schoolgirl in the Fifties,’’ of her mother, 
her reading of Dickens and ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ and of her life in Norfolk after 
the war. As a Northerner living in the 
South during the reconstruction period, 
as editor of Hearth and Home, of Harper’s 
Young People, and later of Harper’s Bazar, 
she has much to say that will interest the 
large following who have read her books. 
She writes of her own aims and of her first 
and subsequent successes as a writer. The 
book contains many photographs of her at 
different periods. 


Shackleton, E. 


H. The Heart of the Antarctic. 
8vo, 2 vols. $ 


J. B. Lippincott Co. $10. 

It is quite right that a sumptuous book 
of this sort should be published to record 
the exploits of a brave man and his com- 
panions who have reached a new point in 
geographical experience. It was, we rather 
think, Rabelais, who described the en- 
thusiasm of the fly who had penetrated to 
the other side of a plum-cake. This fly re- 
ceived ample congratulations from his less 
daring congeners. Mr. Shackleton has 
done very much more than the fly accom- 
plished on the cake. He has shown moral 
and intellectual qualities of a high order 
in the performance of his feat, and, with- 
out making invidious comparisons, we 
congratulate him on the reserve and the 
modesty which characterize his narra- 
tive. 


Shailer, 


F Nathaniel Southgate. Autobiography 
ol. 


8vo, pp. 481. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. 
Professor Shailer’s work is one of the 
notable autobiographies of the year. 
Some parts of it were published first in a 
periodical—but only parts. His life was 
a rernarkable one, embracing, as it did, 
service in the Civil War as a captain of 
artillery, and a long and distinguished 
career at Harvard, where his intellectual 
activities took many notable and diverse 
forms. The personality of the man im- 
prest itself on all who knew him, and a 
remarkable feature of the autobiography 
is that this personality imposes itself also 
with much clearness upon the reader. 
Shakespeare, William. ‘The Merchant of Venice. 
Illustrated in colors by Sir James D. Linton, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. Folio. London: Hod- 


der & Stoughton. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $4.50. 


Shakespeare, William. As You Like It. Illus- 
trated by Hugh Thompson. mdon: Hodder & 
Stoughton. New York: George H. Doran Co. $4.50. 

Shakespeare has not recently been the 
furnisher of topics for the easel, as he was 
fifty years ago. _Perhaps the example of 
J. D. Linton may induce others to revive 
the cult. We believe that the artist has 
frequently inspired the stage-manager 
and the costume-maker and, certainly, 
these pictures of the great drama of Eng- 
lish literature exhibit a taste and learn- 
ing which shows that we are far advanced 
from the age when Richard III. appeared 
on the stage in a full-bottomed wig. 

A very tender and delicate compliment 
is conveyed to Rosalind and her contem- 
poraries in Hugh Thompson’s exquisite 
edition of ‘‘As You Like It.’” Mr. Thomp- 





son is here at his best, and is to be con- 
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gratulated on the mechanical appearance 
of his well-made and well-printed book. 

Sherman, William Tecumseh. 
Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 

The principal interest attached to these 
letters lies in the fact that they are home 
letters, confidential communications, not 
intended originally for the public ear and 
now printed for the first time. As a typ- 
ical American, General Sherman, altho 
educated at West Point for a military 
career, passed through many employments 
before he made his splendid record at 
Shiloh and the march through Georgia to 
the sea. These familiar and domestic 
letters cover his experience as a merchant, 
banker, lawyer, and finally commander of 
an army. The most interesting of them 
from ahistorical point of view are, of course, 
those that describe his personal feelings 
during the War of the Secession. The two 
crises of the war to him were the Battle 
of Shiloh and the march through Georgia. 
Apart from the popular interest, which 
must be roused by this unique collection 
of letters, its historical value will be rec- 
ognized by every specialist. 

Singleton, Esther. Famous Cathedrals as De- 
scribed by Great Writers. Edited by Esther Single- 
ton. 8vo, With 44 illustrations from photographs. 
Pp. 314. New York: Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.60 net. 

Miss Singleton’s compilations from well- 
known writers have become features of 
the Christmas season. In the present vol- 
ume, she includes descriptions of forty- 
eight cathedrals of France, England, 
Spain, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Russia, which are accompanied by 
photographs. She includes descriptions 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and St. Isaac’s, 
St. Petersburg. Among the writers are 
Victor Hugo, Gautier, J. A. Symonds, De 
Amicis, Arthur Symons, A. J. C. Hare, 
and Dean Milman. The book is bound in 
ornamental gilt. It will be useful as a travel- 
; ing-companion, for, as the preface states 
the first object which a tourist abroad 
looks up in each city is the cathedral, and 
the principal facts about each will be 
found conveniently in this book. 


Home Letters. 
8vo, pp. 412. 


Stevenson, Adlai E. Something of Men I Have 
Known. With many illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. 
442. Chicago: A. C. McClurg Co. $2.75 net. 

Mr. Stevenson was Vice-President of 
the United States in Cleveland’s second 
administration, but before that he had 
had a long career in both the Senate and 
House. His book is not one of connected 
history or autobiography, but a series of 
recollections of distinguished men both in 
politics and in the professions. He knew 
Stephen A. Douglas, Joseph Jefferson, S. 
F. B. Morse, General Grant, Edwin Booth, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Gen. Joe Wheeler, Mc- 
Kinley, and Andrew Johnson. He has 
some new Lincoln anecdotes to tell. And 
his political impressions include some as 
recent as Mr. Bryan, whom he considers 
in his chapter on ‘‘The Lost Art of Ora- 
tory.” But perhaps the most interesting 
part of his book is that which deals with 
Congress and his memories of it in past 
days, its customs, and personalities. There 
is a chapter on Dr. Milburn, the blind 


chaplain. 
Trevelyan, G. M. Garibaldi and the Thousand. 
8vo, pp. 395. Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25. 


In this scholarly and earnest piece of 
historic study the author relates with deep 
sympathy, insight, and knowledge the ex- 
ploits of the great Italian liberator in 1860. 
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Secured bya 


The security back of Irrigation bonds is first 
liens on farm lands — sometimes a thousand 
farms. 

These liens are given by individual land-own- 
ers in payment for water rights. They are paid 
in annual installments. The land which secures 
them is generally worth four times the lien. 

The trustee may hold a thousand such liens 
given by a thousand farmers on a thousand 
separate farms—as security for the bonds as a 
whole. 

The farms under lien are among the most 
fertile farms in America. And the perpetual 
water right, which the lien secures, multiplies 
the land's value. The first crop is usually 
more than sufficient to pay the whole lien. 

The land is not subject to crop failures, be- 
cause the farmer controls his water supply. 
The earnings are large and sure. 

A bond issue based on a thousand such liens 
is, in our estimation, the safest sort of security. 


Additional Security 





Irrigation bonds are additionally secured by 
a first mortgage on all the property owned by 
the Irrigation Company. The investment in 
this property is often twice the bond issue. 


Thus, in addition to the many farm liens, we 
have this corporation and all of its property 
pledged to the fulfillment of ail obligations. 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued, like School 
bonds, by organized districts. Such bonds 
form a tax lien on all the taxable property of 
the community. 














Irrigation Bonds 





Thousand Farms 





Some Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act,” where the State supervises the 


project, 
73 Issues Sold 


During the past 15 years we have sold 73 sep- 
arate issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, 
all secured by farm liens. Every obligation 
under every bond has been promptly met. 

These bonds have become, with most of our 
customers, the most popular bonds that we 
handle. Now, we have first pick of these pro- 
jects, because of our dominant place in this field. 

Our own engineers and attorneys investigate 
every feature, An officer of our Company con- 
stantly resides in the irrigated sections, watch- 
ing the projects we finance. Thus, our cus- 
tomers secure only the very cream of Irriga- 
tion bonds. 


Ideal Investments 


Such Irrigation bonds as we handle are re- 
garded as ideal investments. The security 
approaches the absolute, 

They are serial bonds, running from two to 
twelve years, so one may obtain any desired 
maturity. The denominations are $100, $500 and 
$1,000, so one may invest either little or much. 

The demand for irrigated land is so great, and 
the projects so profitable, that the bonds pay six 
percent. That is a higher rate than can now be 
obtained on any large class of equal securities. 

We have written a book on Irrigation bonds, 
based on our vast experience. Every investor, 
small or large, should read it. The book is free. 
Cut out this coupon, as a reminder to write for it. 











January Investments 


For January investors we have on hand 
100 varieties of bonds. They include 
Municipal, Public Utility, Water Power, 
Corporation and Irrigation Bonds, 
Please ask for our list. Cut out this re- 
minder so you won’t forget. 





First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 


(6) 


dye I NuverGo: 
(4 “4 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, New York 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of other securities. 














f a 50 Congress St., Boston 
Trowtridge ENiver Geox 111 Broadway, New York 
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well-bred dog. 








FOR CHRISTMAS 
A Fine-Blooded Intelligent Dog 


ASSIST our readers in the selection of fitting Christmas Presents, we pre- 
sent in the Kennel Directory on page 1114 numerous announcements of 
high-grade Kennels and breeders of fine dogs. 

Few gifts will more frequently and more effectively call to memory the thought- 
fulness and esteem of the giver than a Aving present in the form of a handsome, 


Kennel Directory is on page 1114—Turn to it 
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Contains albums for 150 Victor Records 
and drawer for accessories. 


a 
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Music made loud or soft by opening or closing 
the small doors. 

Beneath the lid are the turntable on which the 
Victor Record is placed, and the tapering arm 
which carries the tone waves down to the sounding- 
board surface. 


Other styles of the Victor, $10 to $100. 


The sweetest, most mellow tone ever known. 


An instrument that in tone-quality ranks with a Stradivarius—but greater because it is all 


musical instruments and the perfect human voice. 


An entirely new instrument, built on new lines, with new and ex- 


clusive patented features, including a sounding-board surface that amp- 
lifies and reflects the tone waves, and creates a new standard of tone quality. 
The proof is in the hearing. Ask the nearest Victor dealer to play one of Farrar’s 
newest records, ‘‘ Vissi d’ arte e d’ amor” from Tosca (88192)—a beautiful record, and 
one that well illustrates the wonderful advances recently made in the art of Victor recording. 
See‘that he uses an Improved Victor Needle to play this record—it produces a 


louder, clearer tone than any other, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Canadian Distributors. 


. 











for Whooping | 
Cough,Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bron- 


“Used while chitis, Colds, 


you sleep.” Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


| Vaporizead Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 





Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot exist 
where Oresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough. 


Cresolene isa powerful germicide, acting both as 
a curative and preventive in contagious diseases, 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years 
of successful use 


For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablete for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, BO. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE €0,, 180 Fulton St., New York 


Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 














Enough lamp- 
chimneys break 
from ‘‘accident”’ 
to satisfy me, 
without having 
them crack and 
smash every time 
the light is turned 
up. 
Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys never 
break from heat. 
It takes an “ac- 
cident” to end their usefulness. 

They add to the beauty, com- 
fort and usefulness of the lamp 
—and they fit. 

There is a Macbeth lamp-chimney made 


for every known burner, and my name is on it. 
My book will tell which one to get for your 


lamp. It is free. Address 


Macs ETH, Pittsburgh, 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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In that year Garibaldi, with a thousand 
men in plain clothes, or wearing the fa- 
mous red shirt, landed in Sicily. They 
were armed with little more than old and 
worn-out muskets, yet with the assistance 
of the populace, captured Palermo, the 
capital. The story of this capture is told 
by Mr. Trevelyan as it has never been told 
before. Of course such a feat as the seiz- 
ure by one thousand men of a city defended 
by 24,000 regular troops, armed with mod- 
ern rifles, made the world ring with ap- 
plause. The sequel to this success Mr. 
Trevelyan postpones to another volume. 
The present work is equipped with four 
maps of political significance, and a good 
index, and will be hailed by scholars as 
one of the most important contributions to 
modern history recently published. 


Van Dyke, John C. The New New York. A 
Commentary on the Place and the People. Illus- 
trated by Joseph Pennell, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.50 net. 

Professor Van Dyke deals distinctively 
with New York as one finds it to-day. He 
neglects the past as if there were none—a 
wise course, doubtless, if one reflects how 
limitless the task would be, if he had 
chosen to do otherwise. He declares his 
belief that ‘‘pictorially the larger aspect 
of New York is the life and energy of its 
people, projected on the background of 
its commerce.” He sees the city as might 
| a painter, the shifting and various features 
‘of its surface being all alive, picturesque, 
!and full of color. Two fundamental fac- 
tors have imposed upon New York the 
things that make it what it is. One is its 
peculiar and confined shape, restricting 

its millions within narrow limits, and the 
other its multiform activities in commerce. 
The first purpose of the city, therefore, is 

to be useful in trade. In such conditions 
the author believes that New York de- 
serves credit for having produced as many 
beautiful things as she has. Her critics 
;must always remember that New York is 
‘primarily a shop and not an historical 
museum such as Venice is. Mr. Pennell’s 
pictures, which number quite one hun- 
dred, leave no doubt upon the skeptic’s 
mind that New York is picturesque, in 
spite of its rectangularity. Not the least 
merit of them is that they invite the reader 
to seek out the places the illustrator has 
shown, and thus discover with his own 
eyes what formerly may have escaped him. 


Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler. History of the 
City of New York in the Seventeenth Century. 





2 


2 
vols. Vo). 1—New Amsterdam. Yo). 11—New York 
under the Stuarts. 8vo, pp. 533-640. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5 net. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s work, already 
widely known, has been accepted in good 
circles as the first history of the city of 
New York really satisfying to the his- 
torical sense. Other books there have 
been in considerable numbers, at Jeast 
two of them notable as to size and manu- 
facture, but none of these has grasped the 
subject with the firm hand shown by Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer. First of all, she has been 
a most industrious student of sources. It 
is obvious to all readers that her researches 
have extended over many years. She has 
also manifested, what is quite as impor- 
tant to a writer of history, no little skill 
in the use of her material. She has a style 
which is distinctly attractive. Her pages 
are never dull. On the contrary, they are 
frequently brilliant. It may be added 
here that additional volumes are in prepa- 
ration by her, dealing with the city in the 
years which followed the fall of the Stuarts. 
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Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Susanna and Sue. 8vo, 
p. 225. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
0. $1.50. 

Mrs. Wiggin here presents,a picture of 
life among the Shakers, dealing especially 
with their industry and frugality, their re- 
ligious beliefs, and their aloofness from 
worldly indulgences. Susanna and Sue 
enter the Shaker community after the 
former has met with a disappointing ex- 
perience in marriage and seeks a place 
where marriage is unknown. Susanna re- 
sists all attempts put forth to make her a 
convert; but little Sue resorts to many 
quaint efforts in a desire to become in 
reality a Shakeress. One of the notable 
figures in the book is a saintly brother 
named Ansel, who is possest, among other 
things, of a superior masculine’ con- 
tempt for woman. There is also a pretty 
little idyl, of which the hero and heroine 
are Nathan and Hetty. The book is elab- 
orately bound and has illustrations of un- 
usual attractiveness. 

Wodiska, Julius. A Book of Precious Stones 
8vo, pp. 365. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

A combination of the practical and the 
esthetic marks this author’s treatment of 
a most fascinating subject. While he gives 
the scientific data on which precious min- 
erals of various kinds may be identified, 
he also, by his many illustrations, exhibits 
the beauty of jewelry. The setting of 
gems is described in some detail and the 
many, legendary and traditional qualities 
attributed to them are also touched upon. 
The lover of precious stones will be a lover 
of Mr. Wodiska’s book. It will also prove 
of value as a handbook to dealers and set- 
ters, and is as complete and beautiful a 
volume on this subject as can be procured 
anywhere, if we take into consideration 
the limitations imposed by its size. 


A RUNAWAY IN THE ANDES 


Ong of the members of the Harvard Peabody Ex- 
pedition under Dr. W. C. Farabee, which has just 
returned from South America, will probably never 


forget his two years of exploration in the jungles of 
the Amazon. Dr. E. F. Horr is a Yale man, of the 
class of '91, and a New Haven dispatch to the New 
York Press tells of his hairbreadth escapes from 
drowning, death by jungle fever, and by exposure, 
and finally of a serious adventure with a runaway 
mule. We read: 

The members of the party were stranded in Ari- 
coma Pass, 16,500 feet above the sea, and compelled 
to endure the night there, and again they were held 
up in the Maturiato River country for three weeks 
without supplies. 

There they were obliged to subsist upon monkeys 
and other animals which they shot, and during this 
time Dr. Horr was taken seriously ill with tropical 
fever. While returning on a mule after his illness his 
mule suddenly bolted and plunged into the jungle. 
To rest his feet Dr. Horr had tied a cord around the 
mule and made rope stirrups. As the mule plunged 
into the forest, Dr. Horr was swept off its back by 
the thick clustered hanging vines. He swung one 
foot over the mule’s back, but the other caught in 
the rope stirrup, and as the animal dashed through 
the jungle the doctor was banged and thrown from 
side to side against tree stumps and rocks. 

Retaining his presence of mind he managed to 
grasp at the stirrup and free his leg in the nick of 
time, but he dropt to the ground unconscious and 
covered with bruises and cuts from head tofoot. Dr. 
Farabee and some of the Indian guides soon found 
him and carried him back on the trai] for dead. He 
did not recover consciousness for hours and was laid 
up for several weeks. Permanent injuries were feared, 
but a broken finger is the only mark which he bears 
of the accider+. 
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For Xmas 


Nothing is more universally appro- 
priate for a Christmas Gift, a more 
enduring or useful token of friend- 
ship and affection for father, mother, 
brother, sister, sweetheart, friend, than 
a Parker Fountain Pen. 


Parker &&% 


Curve 
In artistically decorated gift box, free on 
request, with every pen and enclosed in 


outside carton, a Parker is sure to give 


Fountain 


will recall sangre of Christmas day. 
lid ld band: 
* Emblem P. a and P ein ble a ee 
rom ine * fraterna - ers, Masons, K. of 
"po of C. ike, J .0. 0. FB, ete., $12.00 
and th 2.50 


The Parker Jack Knife (Non-Leakable) Safety 








can be carried in any position without leaking—novel and efficient—a great “ 
$2.50 to $5.00, according to size. 


barrel and plain cap, No. 2444, two sizes larger, $4.00, 


PF PU eye 


peo Ur oe ee ee Oe 


No. 42'¢. Price $4.50. Neat, simple, elegant. 


a —_ a 
. ——— =" 


No. 15. Price $7.00, A 


covered with gold filigree Space for owner’s name. 


Space for owner's name, 


gw —y » aan, Oa 


No. 46. Price $10. Especially beautiful in design. 
wold-filled filigree design ; corrugated tinted pearl slabs ;space for owner’s name, 


“Lucky OCunve” 
fountars Pen 


m The Lucky Curve jj. 2s nite 
, \ > 


ink-feed. Straight ink-feeds of other fountain 
pens hold ink when you stop writing until air, 
expanded by the heat of the body, forces it 
out into thecap, where you find it ready 
to soil fingers and linen when you remove 
cap to write. But the curved ink-feed 
the Lucky Curve—exclusively a 
Parker feature, is  self-draining, 
giving oe air free passage 
—no inking fingers, no wiping 
off of barrel before using, if you 
get the Lucky Curve Parker, 


Mpatens should you make allow- 
ces for the inadequacy of an 
‘ obsolete, Wrnignt bay hy de® of 
ountain pen when, in t 
\ \ you. OP rman improved, curved ink-f peer 
Parker Pens, Standard, Seliilling and Safety, are sold by dealers 


everywhere. From $1.50 up. Obey that impuls: 
you can’t Gnd a Parker re ern acces ron gn nny 7 


» Parker Pen Company 
. GEORGE 8. PARKER, Pres. 
142 Mill St. , Janesville, Wis. 


> 


“V ‘Toky We 


Curve 
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Is the New Parker, small enough to carry flat in lower vest pocket or lady’s puree ¢ - aes 


No. 2044. Price $2.50, Our best seller. For efficiency nothing better. May be ordered fancy chased 


Middle gold band has space for owner’s name. 


A superb pen. Barre) covered with tinted pearl slabs, held by gold rg cap 


No. 41, Price $8.50, Gentlemen’s large size barrel covered with ISK, gold-filled filigree design, 


Intended particularly as a Jady’s pen, 


Gift Box with 
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Off like a thoroughbred as soon as you open 
the throttle. Quict, smooth-running, powerful— 
in every way (except great-bigness) the equal 
of the most costly cars. 





Four-Cylinder REO 


thirty horse-power—50 miles an hour—$1250 


Notice that the driver’s seat and control are on the 
left-hand side of the car. This is the new and right 
way—convenient for dismounting to the sidewalk. 


That sounds a little strong, but we mean ex- 
actly that. And when it comes to expense—fuel, 
repairs, tires—the light weight and simple con- 
struction of the Reo are of enormous advantage. 

Our book tells the facts exactly—how it was possible 
to produce such a car at such a price. Send for it. 


Reo Four-Cylinder Roadster, with same motor and 
general specifications, at the same price, $1250. 


The Two-Cylinder Touring Car at $1000, and the 
single-cylinder runabout at $500, are also described 
in the Reo catalogue. 





Tops and Mezger Automatic windshields extra on 


all styles of Reos—but no charge for fitting. 


R M Owen & Co Lansing Mich Gen’! Sales Ag’ts for the Reo Motor Car Co 
Members of the A iation of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. Licensed under Selden Patent 
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FREE ROUND TRIP TO NEW YORK 


Persons contemplating or desiring a visit to 
New York within the next sixty days may 
learn how to save the entire cost of their 
railroad fare by addressing a postal to 


**The Largest Real Estate Concern in the World," 
WOOD, HARMON & CO.,Dept. 31.261 B’way,New York City 


N. B.—No obligation incurred—no personal 
solicitation, or other annoyance of any kind. 


This institution pays interest at the 
rate of 6% per annum on Certificates 
secured by First Mortgages on real 
estat 


ie. 
Write for booklet ‘‘ F.” 
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Stops Your Tire Expense 


Double the life of your tires. Don’t have them bear the great 
weight of your automobile when not in use. Tires will not stand 
this strain nearly as much as if car were running. For the Winter 
months don’t fail to get 


9 ° e 
Moore’s Tire Saving Jacks 

They save your tires and cost only $6.50 for a set of four. They 
prevent grease on garage floor from softening and rotting the 
rubber coating. Only two operations to raise heaviest car from 
floor. Slip padded loop over hub and push down lever. A child 
can do it in a few seconds. Does away with laborious task of 
blocking up car when not in use for a week or two. 
i Please write us today. We'll send you name of dealer in your 
, town who handles Moore’s Tire Saving Jacks. Also our little 
booklet *‘When it’s Bedtime for your Auto."’ Write now. (2) 


J. C. MOORE & CO., 1601 Forrest St., - RACINE, WIS. 

















MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 
(Continued from page 1074) 
Entering Georgia, it proceeds via Royston, 
Winder, and Lawrenceville to Atlanta. The 
total distance from New York is 1,050 miles. 

The selection of this highway resulted in 
prompt improvement of the condition of 
the road at various points. In general the 
influence of it will extend to many parts of 
the South. Not only are individual car- 
owners interested in the work of improve- 
ment, but boards of trade at various cities, 
county officers, and city governments. 
Already many roads which formerly were 
almost impassable have been newly graded 
and the bridges reconstructed. 

Georgia was perhaps the earliest State in 
which the movement made a determined 
start. Work extended soon to Mississippi 
and Louisiana. It was not long before peo- 
ple in several counties were willing to issue 
bonds for the improvement of roads, all 
previous opposition to bond issues for that 





A CAR FOR USE ON A RAILROAD IN CALIFORNIA. 


purpose having been overcome. There 
was recently held what is known as the 
Southern Appalachian Good Roads Con- 
gress, at which the managing director of 
the Southern Commercial Congress, Mr. 
G. Grosvenor Dawe, formerly of New York, 
made an interesting address, in the course 
of which occurred the following statements: 

“The total of bond issues voted on or 
discust prior to voting and still remaining 
undefeated, from March to September in- 
clusive, is $17,956,000. The voting of 
bonds shows that the public mind now 
recognizes the permanency of a good road, 
and, therefore, posterity’s interest in it. 
The votes by States give interesting light 
onthe whole matter. Bond issues voted, or 
to be voted on, by Southern States, March 
to September, inclusive, 1909, follow: 


UB ci Se leis bck nie 8 450 ee $5,000,000 
ES ae ae 3,022,000 

NSS eee 2,110,000 
ID = 5 oss o's 6. Sse BS 450 1,750,000 
SOGEU MMM, os cece ccvece 1,640,000 
Flori ER ooo s © o.5's 9.574. 6 bieieid nine ne 1,600,000 
MIR sos cisisthis wcvve a eanre das 1,196,000 
NR SC re Ss occ aloha aca vo eve 850,000 
EE a SITS, 8 Fy 310,000 
REMI 92575 as bose 02s 0-0/6 Aime 298,000 
aS a 180,000 
RON 6509) ore 0's oh aaiwles wi, hues hoe ces 
IEE tr ok ouch wile keen 
NE Si Ae ne 52 Cay Soca S Se one 


INE INNO re bp cis 5 okincieterous are 


$17,056,000 
“The tide of bond-voting was strong all 
through the spring and early summer, ebbed 
during August, and has swung on strongly 
again during September. Bond _ issues 
voted or discust in Southern States were: 


States Amount 
one NaS SIS Sees are i 5 $1,615,000 
SN oben Suku ewae os 7 3,690,000 
BN fos Ewa 05 Came x 9 3,319,000 
jane potas a Maes Knee Xs 7 2,063,000 

Oe a ee 7 2,674,000 
OS ES ee 4 1,340,000 
ee ae 8 3,255,000 

RRR ese) a Aetes $17,956,000 
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“The State of Georgia may be said to be 
the livest ‘old’ State in the South. It 
stands third on bond votes, having pledged 
itself $2,110,000 since March. But this 
does not even touch the edge of the activity. 
There is to be more money spent in the next 
year by counties not voting for bonds than 
the 2,000,000 mentioned above. Does this 
sound like determination? Stewart County, 
600 miles; Pulaski, 300; McDuffie, 200; 
Crisp, 150; Ben Hill, 100; Dooly, 100. 
Thirty-six counties in Georgia are going at 
the road problem and with vigor. The ex- 
planations are many—newspaper agitation, 
the State geologists’ work, automobile 
ownership, and the plain horse-sense of the 
farmer. They can all be summed up in the 
old adage, ‘in union there is strength.’ 
These elements in any State, when they 
once pull together, will move the State. 
‘Glorious old Georgia’ is completing more 
than 10 miles of good roads a day. Over 
4,500 convicts are at work in 105 counties 
of the 149.” 


CARS FOR MEN OF MODERATE MEANS 


It is well known in the motor-car trade 
that one of the notable successes of the past 
season was made by the manufacturers of 
a moderate-price car—one listed for $1,500. 
As in part a result of this success, it is now 
frequently said that manufacturers are 
more and more heeding the demands for 
cars of this class and even for cars selling 
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No Finer Gift 


This is truly the car for Christmas— 
the gift beyond compare. 

All the appointments are in such ex- 
quisite taste, the lines so graceful, the 
upholstering and finish so luxurious and 
the power control so perfect that this 
car captivates every woman at sight. 

The seats 
are wide, 
soft and 
deep — you 
fairly revel 
in their 
comfort and 
roominess. 








BARONNE DE LA ROCHE, 
The first woman aviator. She recently made a 
flight of four miles. 


for a smaller sum. In the manufacture of 
such cars simplicity and economy are de- 
sirable qualities. Indeed, it is beginning 
to be seen that to this machinery axiom 
the motor-car should be no exception. A. 
writer in Zhe Automobile, Roland C. Laurie, 
makes a plea on behalf of a light runabout 
as one of the cars of the future. For this 
he believes there awaits a distinct success 
for the firm which shall make such a car 
of the right quality and price. The present 
runabout, he says, ‘‘falls short of the ideal 


al | 


The up- 
holstering of 
rich, import- 
ed broad- 
cloth or 
leather matches the body in any desired 
color. Every body requires ninety days 
in the making. We put into its building 
the experience gained in 57 years of 
high-class carriage-making for particular 
people. 

Only one thousand Rauch & Lang 
Electrics can be built in a year. But 
each one is a masterpiece, superb in 
style, finish, power and charm. 


The Car a Woman Can 
Drive With Safety 


All the power is controlled by one 
single lever. A Rauch & Lang Car 
cannot be started accidentally—the con- 
trolling lever must first be in a neutral 
position. mn 

‘ 





Yet all the power can be shut off in- 
stantly in any position. 

The small, flat key which locks the 
power connection can be slipped in the 
pocket-book when leaving the car. 

The highest type of Exide batteries 
are used, giving power to run a Rauch 


& Lang 
car as far 
CN, as you'll 
want to go 
be o in a day. 

Our deal- 
ers in most of the principal cities will be 
glad to demonstrate this exclusive car. 
Delivery will be made to suit your con- 
venience, on Christmas day if desired. 


Get It 
For 

Cut out the memo below and mail it 

to us to-day for the catalog with prices. 


Christ- 


mas 





The Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 


2214 West 25th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send your catalog and name 
of your local agent. 


Name 
Address 


City 

















It Keeps Your Engine Warm and Dry 


and always ready to start on the first turn 


IN ZERO WEATHER 








in horse-power, springiness, and general 
serviceability.” What the public wants is 
a $500 car that shall be thoroughly efficient. | 
Mr. Laurie is‘confident that immense possi- | 
bilities await the maker of such a product. 
He professes to have extensive personal 
knowledge on this subject, from which he 
advances the opinion that a proposition 
of this kind would be widely interesting 
and promptly responded to. He mentions 







(Pat. applied for) 


Waterproof Lep Robe 


just the same asin summer. Endorsed by motorists everywhere, 






The Gilliam Engine Hood Cover™” 


Can also be used as a Lap Robe, a Ground Robe, 
or a Shoulder Cape. 
Makes motoring even more delightful in winter than in summer, 
It covers your entire onaine like a glove, is made of All Wool 
Heavy Felt, covered with Waterproof Drill, Pantasote, or Leather 


A Positive Protection—An Ornament—Made to fit any car. 
Write for full description and prices—Booklet “D.” 


THE GILLIAM MFG. CO., CANTON, OHIO watcrproct shoulder Cope 


roof Ground Rohe 
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Want Quality Without Fancy Price 
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riding car. 
erate price. 


owned other cars. 


136 Main Street 





It is an innovation in automobiles. 
No other manufacturer has ever attempted to give so much of real 
tone in a car selling at this price, and the payment of a thousand 
dollars more cannot. buy a nicer-running engine or an easier- 


It is the only car of established reputation selling at a mod- 


A ride in it will be a revelation to you—especially if you have 
Its flexibility, the power of the engine, the re- 
siliency of the springs, the upholstering—all are of the character that 
you would expect only in cars carrying a much fancier price. 
Don’t buy any car at any price until you see this Model 19. 
Literature on request 
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Start your Gas Engine with the 


Motsinger Auio-Sparker 
and run it without the aid of 
mm batteries. Nota cheap magneto 
WA but the origina! high grade 
speed controlled friction 
?e, driven dynamo. Perfectly 
insulated, “‘waterand dust 
.”? Fully Guaranteed 
perates “make break’ 
and’ jumpspark.’ Charges 
ali storage batteries for igni 
tion and lighting on a small 








circuit. Ten years actua) service with over 36,000 
Auto-sparkers in operation to testify to 1ts merit. 





[i pestectly with our special switch board in the 


ATSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
“57 Main St., Pendleton, ind., USA _J 
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one concern alone which has _ received 
30,000 inquiries in response to a proposition 
of this kind, while another concern received 
20,000 inquiries. These came, it is true, 
from advertising, but they did not result 
from excessive display or expenditure in 
that direction. In present cars of the in- 
expensive runabout kind, the horse-power 
is not high enough. Such cars should be at 
least of the ‘‘2- or 4-cylinder, 15-horse- 
power, water-cooled type.’’He says further: 


‘‘The water-cooling could be easily of the 
thermo-siphon type; moreover, a sim- 
plicity and efficiency of this type of cooling 
is thoroughly adaptable for use in a small 
car. In this design of engine we could 
embody the long stroke, which has become 
so popular in England and France and has 
shown such success. The long-stroke 
engine would mean the delivery of sufficient 
horse-power for practically every purpose. 
The Seeveel gear could be of epicyclic 
or planetary type, as this design lends itself 
better m the light-car construction than a 
large gear-box. Another thing might be 
pointed out, that whatever type of change- 
speed gear is employed, it should be strong 
enough to withstand hard usage. The 
usual type of planetary gear is frequently 
deficient in this respect. The final drive 
could be shaft or chains, just according to 
fancy of the designer and according to the 
results shown by trial on these matters. 

‘*Three-inch tires should be fitted, either 
on wire or artillery wheels, preferably the 
former, of detachable pattern. In this 
design of car accessibility should be a lead- 
ing feature, and the price should be right 
on the $500 mark, neither above nor below, 
for the car itself. There is no chimerical 
dream in talking of the possibilities of such 
a design. It can be accomplished, and the 
first automobile company that does really 
accomplish this will corner the market of 
the world, providing that they put a reliable 
machine before the public, one that will 
wear and in which the material is first-class 
throughout. 

‘In this business it is ‘small profits and 
quick returns,’ and the returns would be so 
great under the proper management that 
extraordinary results could be shown in 
less than two years’ working of such a 
proposition. What is required is ‘the car 
for the million,’ yet it must be a car which 
can show power, efficiency, comfort, and 
accessibility.” 

Taking up the question of manufacturing- 
cost, Mr. Laurie believes that a clever 
designer could surmount all the difficulties 
through careful standardization. Every 
part of the car would without doubt have 
to be standardized, in order to keep the 
cost down to the necessary minimum. 
Personally he would favor a design of the 
‘sporting. semi-racing type, with the seat 
placed far back.’’ An important point in 
success would be factory organization. 
This would need to be of the highest type, 
in order that delays in deliveries might be 
impossible. Branches for distribution of 
the product would have to be opened at 
various points, but already there are several 
cities, well known in the trade, in which 
this could be accomplished without diffi- 
culty. 


GROWTH OF THE MOTOP-CAR 
INDUSTRY 
A writer in the New York Evening Post 
declares that the motor industry has now the 
largest army of employees anywhere engaged 
in the manufacture of a single product- 
a condition which has been brought about in 
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a single decade. The result has been, not 
only to establish a new method of trans- 
portation, but to transform the carriage 
industry largely into an industry related 
directly or indirectly to the building of 
automobiles. Throughout the Middle West 
where most of the country’s wagons and 
buggies have heretofore been made, the 
making of automobiles ‘‘is fast supplanting 
the production of horse-drawn vehicles.”’ 
As a matter of fact, ‘‘many of the most 
prosperous automobile concerns are made 
up of men who have been, or who now are, 
associated with the wagon and carriage 
industry.”’ 

New York City continues to be the great 
center for the distribution of cars. Here 
more than twenty per cent. of the year’s 
output of cars are disposed of. The realty 
investment in buildings, showrooms, and 
garages, devoted exclusively to the sale 
and care of cars, has been estimated to 
amount to $50,000,000, while the business 
done in cars and accessories is said to reach, 
in New York, $30,000,000 each year. The 
writer recently obtained an interview with 
John T. Cutting, President of the Automo- 
bile Trade Association, in which he made 
several interesting statements as to the 
present condition and prospects of trade in 
cars: 


| 
“The association is entering the most 


active and, I hope, the most successful 
period in its existence. It is to become 
more aggressive along lines heretofore neg- 
lected. 

‘“‘T am in favor of contests. or anything for 
that matter that aids the industry. The 
trade needs stimulation at times just as 
the human system at intervals needs a 
tonic. At the present time, however, con- 
tests would be of no avail if they were 
considered only as a means to immediate 
advantage, as the demand for cars is greater 
than the supply. But it is the future that 
must be figured on, and events which keep 
alive public interest should, for that reason, 
be supported and encouraged. Never be- 
fore has the demand for cars been so urgent. 
The trouble is not with the automobile 
factories so much as it is with the makers 
of automobile parts. All over the country 
there is a hue and cry for more parts, but 
notwithstanding the fact that the part 
factories have been working’night and day 
for months past they have been unable to 
produce material fast enough to meet the 
demand. And it is a foregone conclusion 
that you will find a scarcity of cars of 
standard types on the market before the 
season is far advanced. 

‘‘The prophecy made at the beginning of 
the year that 200,000 cars would be pro- 
duced during the 1910 season has been 
shattered, and I doubt whether more than 
half that number will ever see the light of 
day. Itiscertainly a remarkable situation, 
and one without parallel in the industrial 
world. 

“It is the enormous rents on Broadway 
that eat up the profits. Landlords who 
formerly were pleased to get a fair rental 
are now asking fabulous prices. In the 
early days of the trade in New York, when 
Thirty-eighth Street and vicinity was the 
automobile center, $1,500 a year for a store 
was ‘considered a good rental. Now the 
rentals run anywhere from $3,500 for a 
store up to $30,000 a year for a building, 
while in some instances they go as high 
as $40,000. The almost prohibitive rentals, 
it might be said, have caused many con- 
cerns to lease ground and erect their own 
buildings. Of course, the fact that a 
Broadway location is preferable to a side 
street has had something to do. with the 
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Gillette 


For His Christmas 
A Gillette Safety Razor 


HE most useful and practical gift for a man. 
Something he will use every day of the year, and. 
every year of his life. 


Something he will treas- 
ure. A man forms a peculiar attachment for his Gillette 
Razor—thinks more of it than any other article of per- 
sonal use. It is so efficient and workmanlike, so easy and 

-.isafe—no stropping, no honing—no special care. 


A beautiful gift, too! The Gillette is as compact and as 
handsomely finished as a piece of jewelry. 


If he has never tried the Gillette he will be astonished and 
delighted when he uses it and will thank you for a great com- 
fort and convenience. 


If he already owns a Gillette, give him one of  — 
models. Hundreds of Gillette enthusiasts own half a dozen or 
more Gillette Razors. 


Standard Set, full leather case, $5. 
Standard Set, in neat metal case, $5. 
New Pocket Edition, $5 to $7.50 
Combination Sets, $6.50 to $50 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


540 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, Berlin, London, Paris 
New York, Times Bldg. Canadian Office 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 63 St. Alexander St. 
London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct Montreal 











French-German-Spanish-Italian 


To speak it, to understand it, to read it, to write it there is but one best way. 
You must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, till your ear knows it. You 
must see it printed correctly until your eye knows it. You must talk it and 
write it. All this can be done best by the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with the 


Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Riehard S. Rosenthal 


With this method you buy a native professor outright. You own him. 
He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly; when you choose, night or 
day; tor a few minutes or hours at a time. 

Any one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken often enough 
and by this method you can heat it as often as you like. 


Send for booklet and testimonial letters from leading educators. 


The pene oa Method, 802 Metropolis Building, 16th St. and Broadway, New York 
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** Ring out the Old, ring in the New’ 


A Christmas Gift That Frees ces 
From the Drudgery of House-Cleaning 


Every woman who receives a New York Vacuum Cleaner 
as a Christmas gift will thank the giver every day of every 
month in the year. 


New York 


Vacuum Cleaner 


** The New Servant in the House ”’ 


is the most wonderful cleaning device the world has ever 
known. It acts by suction. Simply rock the lever to and 
fro and produce a tremendous suction at the nozzle end 
of the hose. 

By passing this nozzle over carpets, rugs and upholstered 
furniture and clothing, every last atom of dust and dirt is 


quickly removed—sucked up into the machine; each article 
is cleaned through and through, absolutely freed from germs, 
vermin, moth eggs—everything unclean or injurious, 


With a special nozzle you can clean moldings, pictures, 
draperies—every nook and corner in bookcases, radiators— 
every crack and crevice where dirt collects. 

The New York Vacuum Cleaner does all this while the car- 
pet or rug is on the floor, without removing the furnishings 
from the room, and without the slightest wear on the article 
cleaned, or upon the strength or temper of the operator. 

Made for lifetime’s wear. Simply constructed; a child can easily operate it. 
No other invention has ever done so much to make for absvlute cleanliness in the 
home-~to do away with dirt, disease and drudgery. 

Send for Our Book, ‘* The New Servant in 
the House.” It’s Free. 

If you would know more about the wonders of Vacuum 

Ce paning, send for this book. It will convince you that the 


w York Vacuum Cleaner is destined to ome a necessity in 
e ve te home where real cleanliness is prized. Send for it today 


’ 
Two Weeks’ Trial at Our Risk 
The price of the New York Vacuum Cleaner for hand opera- 

tion is $25; equipped with electric motor Send us the 
amount by Check, Express or Post Office Money Order, and we 
will send you a machine ready for use. Try it two weeks. If 
not found exactly as represented, return the cleaner and we 
will refund the money at once. We could not afford to havea 
single dissatisfied buyer. Our financial standing 
guarantees this promise to you. 


New York Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
1 Marbridge Build: 


Broadway and 34th St. NEW YORK 











AFTER THE 


FIRE 


While the fireman is dragging away 
the last piece of hose is no time to 
begin to wonder if your insurance is 


You should know now. 


all right. 


Don't put off a day looking up your 
policies. If they are in the Hartford 


don’t worry. 
promptly paid every honest loss. 


not in the Hartford and they are to 


expire soon—as a reminder just 
make a note on the margin 


like this 


Agents Everywhere 


For 99 years it has 
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advance in rentals and realty values in the 
automobile district. The industry in New 
York seems to thrive, nevertheless, and the 


members of the association pay the toll and 
let it go at that. 


‘Another thing I would like to touch on 
is the fallacy that automobile merchants are 
becoming wealthy through the alleged high 


prices paid for automobiles. There never 
was a more mistaken notion on the part of 


the public. The overhead charges and the 
expensive methods necessary to success- 
fully market the product prohibit any one 


from becoming rich too fast. Members of 
the association will bear me out when I 
say that a man pays exactly for what he 
expects to get. No more, no less. For 
every dollar that he pays, full automobile 


value is given. It has to be so, for the 
public is educated on automobile matters. 
If a man buys a machine for two or three 
thousand dollars, he gets so much more 
quality than if he paid a lower figure. Just 


as the texture of a suit of clothes is regu- 
lated by the purchase price, so it is in the 
automobile business. If a suit of clothes 


cost sixty dollars, the cage r¢ gots sixty 
dollars’ worth of apparel he days when 


any kind of an. automobile could be: sold, 
irrespective of merit, belong to the past, to 
the period when the industry was under- 


going a process of experimentation. To- 
day an automobile to gain recognition must 
be built as perfectly as is possible within 


the bounds of human limitations.” 


THE USE OF CARS BY FARMERS 


A symposium is printed in The Automo- 
bile Bulletin for October, showing in several 
parts of the country the increasing favor 
of farmers toward cars. A farmer in South 
Dakota, who has spent all his life in farming 
and lives ten miles from a railroad station, 
says he owns a 20-horse-power touring-car 
with detachable tonneau, and during the 
first three months drove it 2,000 miles 
“without spending a cent on repairs.” 
He now uses it exclusively for errands, for 
bringing supplies to the farm, and for 
pleasure. He takes care of it himself and 
after each trip looks at all the bearings and 
spark plugs. He finds the car eminently a 
good investment and believes the time will 
come when ‘‘every farmer will have at least 
one automobile of his own.” 

Another farmer, writing from Ohio, who 
has in mind all that has been done for the 
farmer by the telephone, rural free de- 
livery, and books, believes that there exists 
‘‘no more all-around farmer educator than 
the motor-car.”” He has owned his car 
only one year, but in that time has become 
convinced that no investment he ever made 
brought anything like the same amount of 
pleasure to himself and his family. He 
Delieves the car “will have a powerful 
influence in keeping boys and girls happy 
and contented with life on the farm.”’ 

From Missouri a farmer writes that the 
car is following exactly in the wake of the 
telephone, rura) free delivery, and acetylene 
gas, in the comforts and conveniences it 
brings to farm life. It belongs also in a 
class with the windmill, the self-binder, and 
other farm labor-saving devices. He says 
that, in his part of the country, farmers 
‘‘are buying machines by the thousands.”’ 
Many of the cars bought are built with 
special reference to conditions of farm life 
and rural roads. 

From Massachusetts a farmer writes 


that “he bought, in 1906, a five-horse-power 
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steam-runabout that had been built in 
rg01.’’ He has not only used it on the 
road for pleasure as well as business, but 
has employed the engine to run a circular 
saw with which to saw his firewood. 

From New Hampshire a farmer writes 
that when he bought his car he was told 
that it would take a fortune to maintain 
the upkeep. But in the two years, during 
which he has run his car hundreds of miles, 
the cost for tires and repairs has been less 
than ten dollars—less than would have been 
the cost of shoeing a horse for the same 
length of time. Moreover, a horse would 
had have to be fed 365 days in the year, 
while the car needed fuel only when it was 
in use. He employs his car to deliver 
butter to his customers, doing this in half 
the time a horse would take. He believes 
that manufacturers ought to produce a 
strong, simple machine especially for 
farmers. 

A writer, familiar with farm conditions 
in Dakota, declares that the car actually 
costs less to keep than does a horse, does 
ten times as much of different classes of 
work, is always more ready for service, and 
is much less troublesome to care for. A 
horse ordinarily can not travel in his whole 
life more than 50,000 miles, whereas an 
automobile may do that in two years. The 
writer knows of farms in Texas which, in 
spite of their great fertility, could not be 
sold at any price before the days of motor- 
cars, but are now in demand and have in- 
creased in value, even tho they may be 
thirty or forty miles from a market which, 
with a car, is regarded as an easy distance. 
The cost of the upkeep in some cars has 
been reduced so far that a careful farmer 
can operate his car without spending for 
oil and gas as much as it would cost to keep 
a horse. The writer agrees with others 
that repairs ought not to exceed the cost of 
shoeing a horse and repairing a harness, 
The average farmer has one distinct ad- 
vantage over most owners who live in 
towns. He can not only operate his own 
car, but he can care for it himself. The 
farmer is more or Jess of a machinist, having 
all his life been familiar with farm ma- 
chinery. He therefore is able to save a 
Jarge part of the expenses involved in 
repairs such as usually fall to the lot of the 
unmechanical dweller in a town. 














A Lesson.—When Willie’s father came home to 
supper there was a vacant chair at the table. 

“Well, where’s the boy?” 

““William is up-stairs in bed.’’ The answer came 
‘with painful precision from the sad-faced mother. 

“Why, wh—what's up? Not sick, is he?” (An 
anxious pause.) 

“Tt grieves me to say, Robert, that our son— 
your son—has been heard swearing on the street. 
I heard him.” 

“Swearing? Scott! I'll teach him to swear,’ 
And he started up-stairs in the dark. Half-way wo} 
he stumbled and came down with his chin on the 
top step. 

When the atmosphere cleared a little, Willie’s 
mother was saying sweetly from the hallway, ‘‘ That 
will do, dear. You have given him enough for one 
fesson.’’— Judge. 

& 





Editorial Power.—A Western newspaper pub- 
lishes the following announcement: ‘‘Owing to the 
overcrowded condition of our columns, a number of 
births and deaths are unavoidably postponed this 
week.” —Troy Times. 











A Highway of 
Communication 


It goes by your door. Every 
home, every office, every factory, 
and every farm in the land is on 
that great highway or within 
reach of it. It is a highway of 
communication and every Bell 
Telephone is a gateway by which 
it can be reached. 


Millions of messages travel over 
this highway every day. In the 
reat cities they follow one another 
Fike the bullets from a machine 
gun, and over the wide reaches 
of the country they fly with the 


_ This service adds to the effi- 
ciency of each citizen, and multi- 
plies the power of the whole nation. 


The Bell system brings eighty 


million men, women and children 


into one telephone common- 
wealth, so that they may know 


one another and live together in 
harmonious understanding. 


A hundred thousand Bell em- 
ployees are working all the time 
on this highway of communica- 
tion. Every year it is made 
longer and _ broader, and _ its 


speed of shooting stars. 

numerous branches are more 
widely extended. Every year it 
1s furnished with a larger number 
of telephone gateways and be- 
comes the means of greater use= 
fulness. 


The Bell service carries the 


thoughts and wishes of the people 


from room to room, from house to 


house, from community to com- 
munity, and from state to state. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet your 
new needs and serve your new purposes. It means 
—one policy, one system, universal service. 
Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH GOMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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The Powder 
data lalclarate 
the Shave 


A New Era 
in Shaving 


This latest improvement makes modern 
shaving quicker, clearter and better. 
Rapid-Shave Powder gives you a quicker shave be- 
cause it does away with rubbing soap on the face 
or making lather in a cup. 

A sanitary shave because no soap that touches brush 
or skin is used again. 

A better shave, since you enjoy the most lasting, 


delightful lather of your life. 
TRIAL BOX SENT FOR 4c 


A STEP 
FORWARD 


A RAPID 
SHAVE 


A 
SANITARY 
SHAVE 


A BETTER 
LATHER 


Colgate & Co., Dept. Y, 55 John St., N. Y., Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
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Professional Use 


Moore’s Non-Leakable has many advantages over the ordinary fountain 
pen. You can carry it anywhere and in any position with the absolute 
assurance that it will not leak. When the pen point is pulled down into 
the barrel and the cap properly adjusted, the ink becomes incased in an air- 
tight and ink-tight chamber, thus making leakage utterly impossible. By this 
simple operation the pen point rests in ink, and is all ready for instant use 
without requiring the preliminary shaking so common with fountain pens. 

Moore's Non-Leakable is in use all over the country and because of its unique 
construction is highly recommended by doctors and other professional men. 


If you have any difficulty in finding a store where this pen issold, send 
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CURRENT POETRY 


There are many pieces in the volume of 
“New Poems”’ (John Lane Company) by 
William Watson more attractive and more 


truly poetical than the much-discust 
“Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue,’’ 
the lines of which were evidently etched 
on the. poet’s fancy by the sharp fumes of 
bitterness. These new poems are very 


beautiful and very forceful, and it is rather 
difficult to speak of them with modera- 


tion. Like George Meredith, this author 
is a chiseler of words and a jeweler of 
phrases, and his verses have received a 
superb and brilliant finish. More than 
this, however, each perfect lyric is crys- 
tallized around some definite poetical idea. 

We quote a few passages from an ode 
which Mr. Watson addresses to America: 


To the Invincible Republic 


By Witiiam Watson 
America! I have never breathed thy air, 
Have never touched thy soil or heard the speed 
And thunder of thy cities; yet would I 
Salute thee from afar, not chiefly awed 
By wide domain, mere breadth of governed dust, 
Nor measuring thy greatness and thy power 
Only by numbers: rather seeing thee 
As mountainous heave of spirit, emotion huge, 
Enormous hate and anger, boundless love, 
And most unknown unfathomable depth 
Of energy divine. 

In peace to-day 

Thou sit’st between thy oceans; but when Fate 
Was at thy making, and endowed thy sou] 
With many gifts and costly, she forgot 
To mix with these a genius for repose; 
Wherefore a sting is ever in thy blood, 
And in thy marrow a sublime unrest. 
And thus thou keepest hot the forge of life, 
Where man is still re-shapen and remade 
With fire and clangor. 


And as thou art vast, 
So are the perils vast, that evermore 
In thine own house are bred; nor least of these 
That fair and fell Delilah, Luxury, 
That shears the hero’s strength away, and brings 
Palsy on nations. Flee her loveliness, 
For in the end her kisses are a sword. 
Strong sons hast thou begotten, natures rich 
In scorn of riches, greatly simple minds: 
No land in all the world hath memories 
Of nobler children: let it not be said 
That if the peerless and the stainless one, 
The man of Yorktown and of Valley Forge— 
Or he of tragic doom, thy later born, 
He of the short plain word that thrilled the world 
And freed the bondman—let it not be said 
That if to-day these radiant ones returned, 
They would behold thee changed beyond all thought 
From that austerity wherein thy youth 
Was nurtured, those large habitudes of soul. 


The following poem, ‘‘Thoughts,’’ shows 
that the finely tempered lines of William 
Watson can take a keen satirical edge. 


Thoughts 
By WiLi1am Watson 
[On revisiting a center of commerce where a vast 
cathedral church is being erected.] 


City of merchants, lords of trade and gold, 
Traffickers great as they that bought and sold 
When ships of Tarshish came to Tyre of old; 


City of festering streets by Misery trod, 
Where half-fed, half-clad children swarm unshod, 
While thou dost rear thy splendid fame to God. 


O rich in fruits and grains and oils and ores, 
And all things that the feastful Earth outpours, 
Yet lacking leechcraft for thy leprous sores! 


Heal thee betimes, and cleanse thee, lest in ire 
He whom thou mock’st with pomp.of.arch and spire 
Come on thee sleeping, with a scythe of fire. 


Let nave and transept rest awhile; ‘but when 
Thou hast done His work who lived and died: for men 
Then build His temple on high—not, not til] then.- 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
THE FAITHLESS SHEPHERD 


Mr. James Bryce, British ambassador to the 
United States and author of ‘‘The American Com- 


monwealth” and ‘The Holy Roman Empire,” is an 
authority upon mountain-climbing as well as upon 


the more abstruse subjects of history and political 
science. Discoursing upon ‘‘The Pleasures of Moun- 
taineering” in The Youth's Companion he refers to 
the trustworthiness of the regular mountain guides 
in the Alps and the Pyrenees. But “when a man 
supposed to know the mountains is picked up casu- 
ally in a place where no regular guide can be found,” 
the same fidelity can not be expected. Mr. Bryce 
tells from his own experience the following anecdote 
illustrating this point, which he calls, ‘‘ reversing the 
title of a well-known poem, ‘The Faithless Shep- 
herd’ ”’: 


Many years ago, in 1869, two English friends were 
climbing in the wild and lonely limestone mountains 
lying due north of Venice. We had set our hearts 
on reaching the summit of Monte Cavallo, a lofty 
outlying peak wherefrom a magnificent view can be 
obtained over the plain that lies round the head of 
the Adriatic. No regular guides were to be had, but 
at last there was discovered a shepherd who was 
supposed to know the whole country, and to be able 
to show us the way to the peak. 

We started at daylight. All day long he led us 
up and down the sides of steep, rocky valleys, full 
sometimes of huge loose stones, sometimes of dwarf 
pines, which it was equally difficult to clamber over 
or to squeeze under. 

Late in the afternoon the clouds came down. Our 
guide had lost his way; and there was no longer 
hope of reaching Monte Cavallo. At last we found 
ourselves on the edge of a tremendous precipice, 
with mist all round us and below us—mist clinging 
to the rocks and hiding the bottom of the deep 
ravine down into which we looked. 

Our shepherd, who had for some time past been 
more and more troubled as he grew more and more 
bewildered among unknown hills, was now thoroughly 
frightened. He fell upon his knees, and poured out 
his soul in cries to the patron saint of flocks and 
those who tend them, ‘“‘O Sant’ Antonio! Sant’ 
Antonio!” 

However, as the saint gave no help, we insisted 
that the place was a bad one to spend the night in, 
and that he and we must try to find a way down. 

Noting that at three points along the line of preci- 
pice there seemed a possibility of descending by 
narrow gullies, we made him try the practicability of 
one of these three, my friend taking a second and I 
a third. So we all started together. My friend got 
down some distance, and was then forced to stop, 
because the steep slope became a vertical cliff, and 
he climbed up back to the top. 

My experience was the same. After descending 
some two hundred feet, I could get no farther, and 
had to return to the top. Meeting there, we were 
just able to mark our shepherd, now a long way 
down. We heard the stones he dislodged in his de- 
scent rattle down through the mist into the ravine, 
and after a while caught the noise of his feet on the 
stones that lay at the base of the cliff. He had got 
down! 

We hallooed to him to return and show us the way 
down. He seemed to hear our shouts, for he looked 
up. The mist had cleared enough for us to see him. 
But instead of returning, he took to his heels and 
scampered off through the rocks and bushes. He 
was soon lost to view, and we saw him no more. 

There was now nothing for it but to follow as well 
as we could. Our task was harder than his had been, 
for we had a heavy knapsack containing all that be- 
longed to both of us, and to have carried it on the 
back of either would have gravely increased the risk 
of a fall on the abrupt descent. 

So we found in our pockets some bits of twine, 
tied them together, and by them let down the knap- 
sack, one of us descending first, catching every tuft 
of grass or bit of projecting rock to get a hold with 
hand as well as foot, while the other paid out the 
cord and let the knapsack slowly down. 

When it had been received below and placed in 
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Addition 


to the points of Monarch Type- 
writer Excellence pointed out by the tags shown above, 


every owner and every operator should be keenly inter- 


ested in that great typewriter advantage of the Monarch, 


Monarch *i32f 


which is a wonderful saver of human energy. More 
work and better work with greater ease is the net result 
of this exclusive feature of the Monarch machine. 


To the operator it means ‘‘ No 3-o’clock Fatigue,” 
but steady work with ease right up to closing time. To 
the pp ae it results in more work accomplished, there- 
fore a distinct saving. 


It is the machine the operator should insist on and the employer 


should furnish, and for the same reasons—economy of time and strength 
and the best possible service. 


: These are strong assertions, but we can conclusively demonstrate 
their truth to anyone who is unprejudiced. 


For Catalogue and full particulars address 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Executive Offices, Monarch Typewriter Building, 300 Broadway, New York 


Canadian Offices, Toronto; Montreal 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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wearin safe, Convenient, Profitable 

First. Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
secured on Improved Farm Land. 
This Company has State Banks in 
North and South Dakota and deals 
direct with borrower, which insures 
clients the best security and the 
highest rate of interest consistent 
with absolute safety. 


REALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO. 
Security Building Minneapolis, 

















INGEE, Roses 





Why Not a Profitable Retail 





are the best. Always on their own roots. Plants 
sent to any point in United States. Safe arriva 
guaranteed, Over 50 years’ experience. Write tor | 


| Business of Your Own? 





Dingee Guide to Rose Culture) 


I know of many places where new stores are needed—and 





for 1910—the leading rose catalogue of America, | I will tell you about a retail line which will pay handsome 
118 pages. Mailed free, Describes over 1,000’ profits on small investment—a line sure to lead to the 
varieties. Tells how to grow them and all other de | general or department store. No charge for my services. 
sirable flowers. We alsv sell the best flower and | Write to-day for particulars and booklet. 


The Dingee &# Conard Cox Box 44, West Grove, Pas | EDWARD B. MOON, 21 WEST WATER STREET, CHICAGO 
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More Than a 
Mere Gift 


LF! the fountain pen yr give combine unusual 
convenience and utility. Let it be the Conklin 
Pen, the pen that fills itself without ‘the aid of a mussy 
° seam dropper, and that is easily cleaned without 
taking pen apart—the self-filling fountain pen With- 
out intricate parts, pistons, valves, plunger-rods, wires, 
washers, screw-joints, etc. The real key-note of 


CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


is simplicity; so simple it cam’f get out of order. Merely a 
thumb pressure on Crescent-Filler fills and cleans the Conklin 
instantly. For eleven years the standard of perfection in self- 
filling fountain pens. A\ll others are substitutes. The correct 
feed principle insures absolutely perfect writing qualities. 


Has the only five year guaranteed ink reservoir. 
And that is why the Conklin Pen is more than a mere gift. 


It daily recalls the giver by its faithful work. 
Finest 14 k hard, iridium-tipped gold pens—all points. Nibs for mani- 
folding. Sold in handsome Christmas boxes. At en everywhere. 
Prices, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. 
Handsome Catalogue on request. 
The Conklin Pen Manufacturing Company 
210 Manhattan Building, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 

























Safety, the man from above followed down till he 
joined the other below. We repeated this operation 
four or five times in succession, getting more expert 
as we learned how to manage the cord, and begin- 
ning to feel more sure of success, till at last we 
reached the bottom of the cliff and raced off down 
the valley. 

Not the least notion had we where we were or how 
to reach night quarters; but in these cases the safe 
tule is to follow running water; so we found a stream 
and kept along its banks. Luckily, just as darkness 
was falling, a woodman appeared, carrying a pair 
of crampons, contrivances fixt to the shoe to enable 
a man to climb more securely. He had met the 
shepherd, he said, flying from the valley utterly ter- 
rified. Being asked what was the matter, the shep- 
herd answered that he had left two strangers on the 
top of the mountain, and then fied away as fast as 
his legs would carry him. 

The woodman ran at once to his hut, got his 
crampons, and was coming up the mountain to see 
if he could find the strangers and show them the way 
down. 

So our faith in human nature, rudely shaken by 
the faithlessness of the shepherd, was restored by 
the spontaneous benevolence of this simple Italian 
peasant, who was ready to attempt a dangerous 
climb to succor people he had never seen. 


THE NEAR-LYNCHING OF ‘“ NICK” BIDDLE 

Writing in Hurper’s Weekly, William Inglis tells of 
some of the adventures of the late Nicholas Biddle, 
who as a newspaper reporter for more than a quarter 
of a century “often risked his life as if it were not 
worth a penny, if the interest of news-getting de- 
manded it.’’ Among the “many curious and almost 
fatal things that happened to him in the line of duty,” 
we find that his ‘‘first essay at writing and publishing 
the news came very near to getting him lynched.”’ 
Biddle 
had come from France, having been “‘ graduated with 


It was at El Paso, Texas, in the early eighties. 


honors from the Lycée at Vanves at the age of seven- 
teen,” had “‘prospected for gold in Arizona, driven 
stage in New Mexico,”’ and lived as a towboy before 
settling down as “‘ assistant editor and sole reporter of 
the only Democratic newspaper in El Paso.” We 
read: 

The town marshal of El Paso was a Republican, a 
fine man with one failing. Whenever he took a drink 
too much he developed a grievance which he could 

ge only by beating somebody into unconscious- 











THE. FRUIT REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM 


THE OLD “REMEDY” for rheumatism is some unpalatable compound, 
‘“‘well shaken before taken,” given to correct an unduly acid condition. 


nemepy is AT WOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


REMEDY IS 
No new principle is involved in this fruit remedy. It has been demonstra- 
ted by physicians and sufferers from rheumatism that the citric acid 
of this delicious Florida product accomplishes in the most delightful 
and natural way what the bottle method too often fails in doing. Says 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture in speaking 
of citric acid: 





‘*It combines with certain bases and the resulting combinations in turn are 
transformed into carbonates, thus rendering an unduly acid urine alkaline.’’ 


Thus nature has responded to the world-wide cry for relief from a dis- 
tressing malady by appealing to the palate in a most seductive way. 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


Is the thin-skinned kind that is filled with juice 


and has the genuine grape fruit flavor. 


Standard Box of 54, 64 or 80, according to size, Six Dollars. 
Buy of your Dealer. We do not fill retail orders. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
Kimball C. Atwood, President 290 Broadway, New York 
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ness. Whenever this happened the Republican editor 
ignored the offense, and the Democratic editor only 
published something like this: ‘‘That wretched bully, 
who screens his brutality beneath the palladium of the 
law, was guilty of another disgraceful outbreak last 
Tuesday. He should be disciplined.’’ When his chief 
was far away at the Democratic convention, leaving 
him in charge, Biddle saw the town marshal, drunk, 
knock down an inoffensive Swede with a blow from 
the butt of his revolver and kick him into unconscious- 
ness. Biddle did not write the usual anonymous 
editorial paragraph. Instead he published a column 
of the news, giving names and describing accurately 
the things that happened. When the town marshal, 
several days later, sobered up and read the story he 
flew into a rage and sent word to Biddle that he would 
shoot him on sight. In those days and ways this 
formal notification was held to be a just and sufficient 
preliminary to a murderous attack. It gave each 
man a chance. 

Biddle said nothing. Next morning the marshal 
passed his window on the way to the post-office. 
Presently a white-cheeked boy editor might have been 
seen going in the same direction. The boy stept 
behind the thick pillar of an adobe porch and waited. 
The marshal soon emerged from the post-office and 
sauntered down the street, reading a letter which he 
held in both hands. As he came abreast of the porch 
the long blue snout of a .45 six-shooter suddenly 
leapt over the top of the letter and stopt close to 
his nose, while the cold voice of the boy editor was 
heard to inquire very politely: 

“ Are you really going to k-k-kill me?” 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 
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“My God, no!” yelled the marshal. ‘‘ Put it away. 
Put that gun away, will you? I ain’t a-goin’ to kill 
you.” 

‘IT should hope not,”’ Biddle agreed, still very polite. 

All might still have gone well, as Jane Austen would 
say, if Biddle’s English friend Grimshaw had not 
arrived in E] Paso that evening. These two had rid- 
den herd together and Grimshaw had dropt in now 
to say good-by. The death of a distant relative had 
left him heir to a comfortable estate in England and 
he was going home. He took supper with Biddle and 
left his revolver in Nick’s room. He then went forth, 
cowboy fashion, to inspect the town, and invited 
Biddle to join in the proceedings. But the boy editor 
was busy and had to stay at his office, where the 
Englishman called on him about ten o'clock. 

““D’ye know, I feel only half drest without my 
gun,” he declared. “If you'll lend me the key of 
your room, I'll go get it.” 

‘‘Don’t bother to do that,’’ said Biddle. 
my gun. We look alike. It’ll fit you.” 

Which invitation was accepted with disastrous re- 
sults. Grimshaw went on his way rejoicing, and at 
two o'clock next morning was sitting in the back room 
of a honk-a-tonk when the marshal came in pursuit of 
him. The marshal had relapsed into drink and the 
desire to kill Biddle. Mistaking Grimshaw for the 
young editor, he followed him through the concert- 
hall and into the back room, pistol in hand. As he 
entered the back room he fired at Grimshaw and 
missed. The concussion jarred out the light of the 
solitary lamp, but not until the Englishman got his 
aim. His bullet struck just above the belt of the 
marshal, who coughed, fell prone, and was dead. 
Grimshaw dived out ot the back window and vanished 
in the darkness. With the savings of two years in 
his belt, he had no trouble in making his way East 
and back to England, for there was no pursuit of him. 
When lights were brought and the marshal had been 
carried away, they found on the floor near the back 
window a six-shooter with ‘“‘N. B.’’ carved on the 
stock. That was enough. They arrested Biddle on 
the charge of murder. Witnesses said he looked like 
the man who had done the shooting, and the ‘‘N. B.” 
settled it. The boy editor rested in the calaboose with 
a fair degree of comfort until that evening. Then a 
crowd gathered in the quiet little back street and be- 
gan to make threats. To them came the editor of 
the Republican paper, a long-haired, bewhiskered 
man with flashing eyes and an endless vocabulary. 
He stood on a soap-box and orated profusely. Nick, 
smoking cigarettes on a bench in his cell, took notes 
of the oration. Force of habit. 

‘‘Are there no men here?” roared the rival editor. 
“Shall we go on record as an assemblage of cowering, 
spineless poltroons, afraid to visit the wrath of a free 
people upon this young hireling of the oppressor, this 
impudent, rascally assassin, who has not scrupled to 
foully destroy one of the most upright and efficient 
officials in our midst? Get a rope and take him—” 

And much more of the same sort. Biddle’s com- 
ment on the speech, long afterward, was that, while it 
would have been exceedingly unpleasant to be lynched 
at all, it would have been simply distressing to have 
to listen to such wretched balderdash during one’s 
last moments of consciousness. He always was 
fastidious. 

‘*Well, did they lynch your rival for talking too 
much?”’ I inquired. 

““Oh, no,”” Nick answered. ‘‘They had the rope 
and were quite ready to hang me when the Citizens’ 
Committee, made up of the leading merchants and 
solid men of the town, came around and drove them 
off. They didn’t show fight very long.” 

Biddle could have gone free at any moment by tell- 
ing about lending his pistol to his friend Grimshaw; 
but, of course, he never even hinted at such a thing. 
On the trial (for he was regularly indicted and tried 
for murder) he easily established his innocence by 
the testimony of the men who were with him in the 
office all night getting the paper to press. And it is 
doubtful whether the authorities at El Paso know 
much about the Englishman to this day, for they were 
not anxious to find him when all the facts came out 
on the trial. 


At the time of the dispute with Great Britain over 
Venezuela, Biddle was in Caracas, representing the 
New York Herald. The following incident occurring 
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there shows his quickness of thought and action: 


A noted bully and duelist, said to be subsidized, 


The “Holeproof” 
Christmas 
Box 


You will please every member of the 
family with this splendid gift. #” 

For everybody appreciates the genuine 
Holeproof Hosiery—soft, comfortable, styl- 
ish—in the latest colors and weights. 

This is the original guaranteed hosiery ; 
the kind that is made from the highest-grade 








For 
Men, Women 
and Children 


Give “Holeproof” for Christmas 


yarn, costing an average of 63c per pound. 
You can get Holeproof Hosiery in all 
sizes—for men, women and children—and 
every pair is guaranteed for 6 months. 
Dealer’s name on request, or we will 
ship direct where we have no dealer, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 





Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light 
weight. Black, black with white feet, light and dark 
tan, navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, 
gun metal and mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. Six pairs of a 
size and weight in-a box. All one color or assorted 
as desired. 


Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—6 pairs, $2. 
Mercerized. Same colors as above. wikis 

., Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3. Finished like 
silk. xtra light weight. Black, navy blue, light 
and dark tan, a gray, lavender, light blue, green, 
gun-metal, flesh color and mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. 


Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3. Same 
colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 


Write for free 
book, “ How 
to Make Your 
Feet Happy” 







Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
276 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Qre Your Hose chnsured ? x 


Holeproof Silk Sox—3 pairs, $2. (cuaranteed for 
3 months—warranted pure silk. 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium 
weight. Black, tan, black with white feet, pearl gray, 
lavender, light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

.. Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Finished 
like silk. Extra light weight. Tan, black, pearl 
gray, lavender, light blue and navy blue. Sizes 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Black 
and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. 
Sizes, 5 to 11. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Black 
and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. 
Sizes, 5 to A These are the best children’s hose 
made to day. 


FOR leproo AND CHILDREN | 

Avoid cheap substitutes! Look for this trade-mark 
on the toe and get the original 
genuine Holeproof Hosiery 








JUST THE HOLIDAY PRESENT 
YOU’VE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


Every woman of taste will appreciate it; 
% hundreds of pleased ———. already. 
f, Artistic, and ornamental, it adds a finishing 
My touch to the sewing-room, and will daily 
remind the owner pleasantly of the giver. 
Peter Pan Antique 
Sewing Cabinet, Spool 
Holder and Pin Cushion 


Mission style. Finest Mahogany 
finish. 7% in. high, 4% in. square; has 
tack for 18 spools, drawer and pin 
cushion. Will last a lifetime. Price, 
with nine spools best sewing silk, 
neatly boxed, only $2.00, prepaid. 
Booklet,‘ The Trials of Tillie,” Free 


* ANTIQUE COMPANY 
Dept. K Lebanon, Pa. 
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The Finishing Touch 


to dinner or luncheon is best sup- 
plied by the delicious cream candy 


‘U-ALcdk-NO- 
-AFTER DINNER MINT: 


As a confection, they are supreme ; 
unequalled in flavor and purity. 
Sold in air-tight tins by grocers, confec- 


tioners and druggists. If not at your 
dealer’s send 10 cents for a liberal box. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers, 4239 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 
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- THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
IS WHEN YOU COME TO 


POND’S EXTRACT 


j Relieves Irritation Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 
Used by men of discrimination everywhere. 
Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk. 
Write for interesting booklet on shaving—mailed free on request 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York, N. Y. 















Easy to cure corns 

Corns with A-Corn Salve. 

Takes them out by the roots 

(| without danger, pain or trouble. 

15 Cents at druggists’, or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 








A Maryland Physician writes: 

‘1 administered Tartarlithine tablets 
to a Methodist Evangelist who travels all 
over the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and 
in two days he declared himself feeling 
splendid—‘‘ more and better relief than 
ever in my life from any remedy."' 


Tartarlithine 


rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary 
substances to dissolve and remove 
the poison of rheumatism—uric acid. 

and our booklet on t « 
Free Sample eure of Rheumatism sent 
eaten neelammadanidhieteaanitaneniill 


on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
93 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 
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plishment is its endurance 


Toure —its permanent benefits, as 
measured by the passing 
seasons. Note particularly 
that this typical expres- 


sion as to the results of its 











practical application is the 


Verdict on Davey Tree Surgery 
After the Test of Years 


Compared with the partial success, often amounting to real 
failure, of the ‘* tree doctors."’ d, who have entered 
the work with so little appreciaticn of its significance or 
requirements, The completely efficient work of the Davey 
tree experts is not difficult to explain when the foundae 
tions of the Davey methods are clearly understood. 








**Qur Wounded Friends, 
the Trees ’’— 


The Davey Book of Why and How 
tells in full the fascinating story 
of the glorious fruition of the life- 
work of John Davey,—too expen- 
sive for indiscriminate distribu- 
tion, will be mailed free to any 
owner of trees who writes for it 
to Desk 7. 


THE 
DAVEY TREE EXPERT 
COMPANY 


(Operating Davey’s School 
of Practical Fores'ry) JOHN DAVEY 
KENT, OHIO x Father of Tree Surgery 























but, whether subsidized or not, a rabid English sym- 
pathizer, joined a group of men with whom Biddle 
was talking. He suddenly burst into a violent de- 
nunciation of Americans generally, evidently with the 
intention of forcing a quarrel. Biddle, the mildest- 
looking, slim, pink-cheeked fellow imaginable, stared 
at him in surprize. The bully, as if infuriated by the 
sound of his own voice, grew more violent. 

“‘Dear me,”’ Biddle drawled; ‘‘this is very sad.” 

The bully, to make sure of forcing his quarrel, now 
began to abuse the “ —— Herald and its lying 
correspondents.”’ He was in the midst of this fine, 
rasping bit of vituperation, when the mild and gentle 
Biddle, without so much as removing his glasses, 
leapt on him, choked him, and beat him into a state 
of coma. The others were going to carry the man 
away, but Biddle asked them to let him alone if they 
pleased. When the man recovered a little and was 
able to stagger to his feet the first thing he became 
aware of was the placid voice of Biddle. 

“Tf you don’t withdraw and apologize for your 
obnoxious language,” he was saying, ‘I'll kill you.” 

“I—I—I will. Ido. I apologize,” said the bully. 
All the fight was out of him. He never got it back. 
The Venezuelans congratulated Sefior Biddle on his 
lucky escape from the bravo and made him their finest 
compliments on his prowess in the American art of 
the box. 

“‘No, no,”’ he protested; ‘“‘I know nothing about 
boxing. I had heard about that fellow and I knew 
I’d not have much chance against him in a duel, so 
the only thing I could do as a mere matter of self- 
protection was to finish him right away. I detest 
brawling.” 





Biddle’s greatest feat, according to Mr. Inglis, was 
his work in getting the news of the battle of Siboney, 
in our Spanish War, to the Herald dispatch-boat. 


On the morning of July 1, 1898, when the American 
army moved against the Spaniards, Biddle, like all 
the rest of the correspondents, went to the front with 
our troops. That was quite as risky, of course, as 
being a soldier on the firing-line, for bullets do not 
discriminate between men armed with pencils and 
men armed with guns, but that is all part of the day’s 
work. The Herald men were everywhere that seemed 
promising during the action. I shall never forget 
Nick’s vivid description to me of Richard Harding 
Davis sitting on the ground with his back against a 
palm-tree and a big block of paper on his knees, wri- 
ting away as fast as he could, and paying no more 
attention to the bullets that whined and zipped around 
him than if they were flies. 

At the end of the fight Biddle, who was in charge 
of the reporting job, had in hand three excellent 
stories of the battle as seen from different points of 
view, besides his own general introduction summing 
up the results and giving a panoramic description of 
the day’s doings. But how was he to get all this good 
stuff to his paper? Early that: morning a Jamaica 
negro in charge of the horses of the party had fled to 
the thickest jungle at the first sound of firing, and be- 
fore his absence was discovered the horses had van- 
ished, too. Soall the Herald men worked that day on 
foot. At the end of the action Biddle was greatly 
deprest at seeing the mounted couriers of the other 
papers ride away toward the sea, carrying the dis- 
patches that told all about it. He could not have 
bought a horse for fifty thousand dollars. There was 
only one thing to do and he did it. 

At Wilkesbarre, in the preceding February, I had 
seen Biddle crippled by a little six-mile walk he had 
taken with me. He wore big carpet slippers in court 
next day because most of the skin was chafed off his 
heels. He never could walk far without suffering in 
this way. Nevertheless, on this scorching July day, 
under the blazing Cuban sun, he started afoot on the 
long journey from the battle-field to the sea. Through 
rolling country, over mountain-passes, again fording 
streams, plunging through the entangling manigua, 
and laboring through thickets, Biddle stedfastly 
made his way to the shore. There he was glad to see 
the dispatch boats of the rival newspapers still riding 
at their anchors. He handed his dispatches to Harry 
Brown, in charge of the Herald fleet, and was makinz 
some smiling remark about how particularly pleasant 
it was to get there first, when he fell down in a state 
of utter collapse. 

They put Nick to bed on the boat and started for 
Kingston, Jamaica, at full speed. Thence the story 
was cabled to New York, and altho it was the first to 
be published there, Bidd’e was still unconscious and 
knew nothing about it for days. Harry Brown cabled 
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to the office: ‘Biddle tramped twenty miles, beat 
five mounted couriers. Nearly dead—but he got 
there.” 

He got there, but he paid a fearful price for the 
victory. They had to cut the shoes and stockings 
from his bleeding feet. He lay for days in a state of 
coma. Then he came back to consciousness for a 
little time, but soon lapsed into delirium. The doc- 
tors diagnosed his case as malignant malaria and sent 
him home as soon as he could be moved. He lay for 
weeks at his home in West End Avenue, New York, 
and often the doctors had to inject hypodermically as 
m-ch as seventy grains of sulfate of quinine a day 
into his body. He never regained his strength. That 
waik from Siboney to the sea was the beginning of his 
end. 


BRAVING DEATH IN THE SHENANDOAH 


WHEN a wounded private of Harry Young’s com- 
pany was asked, ‘“‘Do you like your Captain?” he 
answered vehemently, ‘‘ Like him, ma’am? There was 
never any one like him; the men would lay down their 
lives for him any day.’ This slender New Englander, 
hardly more than a boy, not five feet five in height, 
won not only the love and idolatry of his soldiers as a 
gallant leader, but the admiration of Gen. Oliver Ed- 
wards and General Sheridan as one of the most daring 
and efficient of that body of scouts who contributed 
in the Shenandoah 
In his article on Young in Harper's Maga- 


so much to Federal success 
Valley. 
zine (December), W. G. Beymer tells of two desperate 
personal encounters in which Captain Young 
faced Death.” We read: 


“out- 


Once was on the Front Royal road in the late 
afternoon of a summer day—one of these hot, dusty, 
breath!ess days when the great pallid cumulus clouds 
heap up, mountain upon mountain, then flush, then 
dull and darken into presagers of the coming storm. 
Young, alone, miles outside the Federal outposts, was 
galloping back to Winchester from another of his 
lonely, restless scoutings—he seems ‘always to have 
preferred to be alone; other scouts went out in pairs, 
he seemed fascinated by the desolation of unshared 
dangers. In the thick hush before the breaking of the 
storm, he should have heard—but perhaps the mut- 
tering thunder drowned the drum of the approaching 
hoofbeats; they turned in from a cross-road close 
behind him—a party of Confederate cavalry. In an 
instant the pursuit began. He tried to outdistance 
them, but the little gray—so often mentioned in his 
letters home—was tired, and Young knew it, he 
suddenly stopped, turned at right angles, and put 
him at the wall; with a supreme effort the gray cleared 
the ditch, cleared the wall, and began the struggle up 
the long slope to the dense woodland that crowned it. 
Two only, on the fleetest mounts, took the wall, and 
followed; the rest refused it, and after a moment’s 
confusion raced down the road to head him off should 
he come back to the road where it turned along the 
second side of the forest. The two, shouting, were 
overtaking him; he turned on them and charged 
furiously down upon them, shooting as he rode; they 
fled, yelling for their comrades. Then he rode into 
the shelter of the wood, and, but a few rods from its 
edge, he hid the trembling gray, and flung himself face 
down, burrowing into the leaf mould. 

The storm broke; day was stripped of an hour by 
the darkness; the trees grew loud in the rush of the 
wind, and the earth trembled with the unusually 
violent thunder. The Confederates came back; he 
could hear them above the lash of the rain—calling 
to one another and crashing about in the thickets. He 
had stopped so near the point where he had entered 
the wood that they did not search there; but they 
passed perilously close, and once he was sure they 
would find him. They gave it up at last and went 
away; he learned afterward from a prisoner that the 
leader, blinded by the lightning’s glare, had been 
dashed against a low bough and seriously injured. 

After a while he led his horse out from the dripping 
trees, and rode unmolested back to the army. 


The other occasion was when Young with two fol- 
lowers was hunting down the“ Prisoner-Killer,”’ a no- 
torious bushwhacker, a Ceserter, robber, and murderer, 

The “ Killer” in some way escaped, barely escaped. 
and they followed, rapidly overtaking him. The 
“‘Killer"’ fired once, and a horse went down in a wild 


tangle of flying hoofs; the other riders leaped clear 
of their fallen comrade with never a look behind them. 
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Possibly the ‘‘ other” kind may seem cheaper. I 
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H-O OATMEAL is the only Steam- 
cooked Oatmeal on the market. Being 
dextrinized and easily assimilated, it 
strengthens and nourishes all parts of the 
body. It is made from the choicest 
Oats, and by our Steam cooking process, 
all the rich, nutty flavor of the virgin 
Oats is preserved. 


The medical world generally recognizes 
the value of HHO OATMEAL and pre- 
scribes it particularly for those of deli- 
cate constitutions and for older people re- 
quiring the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the least digestive exertion. 
H-O OATMEAL is free from hulls 
and grit. . 
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Don’t buy. simply a 
“sled” 
Get a Flexible Flyer—the 
sled that beats them all. 
You guide it bya mere pressure | 
of the hand or foot on the steer- | 
ing-bar without dragging the 
feet. You steer around every 
obstacle at full speed. And you | 
beat everything on the hill. 
Insist on a i 


Flexible Flyer 
“‘Zhe sled that steers’’ 


It is the on/y sled for boys; the only 
safe sled for girls. It saves more than 
its cost in boots, shoes and doctors’ 
bills in one season. And it outlasts 
three ordinary sleds. 

Fathers and mothers: There’s noth- 
ing like coasting to bring the ruddy glow 
of health and happiness to the faces of 
your boysand girls. And the real sport 
of coasting is in having afast sled. You 
were young once. Get thema Flexible 7 
lp calltiioed -day. And ook for the | 
. mame and trade-mark on the sled. 
Boys! Girls! Write to-day fora 
free model of the Flexible Flyer, 
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A Happy 


Marriage 
De pen ds 


largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self andsex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
7 ly from ites everyday sources, 


Sexo ( cOrO logy 


~ 7 William H, Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knewledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents, 
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A bend in the road, and then out upon a mile-long 
straightaway; 
together; the second soldier pitches backward, and 
the “‘ Killer’s’’ horse goes down in a heap in a ditch at 
the roadside; 
and in a second is into the thicket. ... 
consciousness came to the wounded soldier he found 
himself alone; 
thicket told of a terrible struggle, and he stared stu- 
pidly at the point nearest the fallen horse of the 
“* Killer.” 
protracted silence, the bushes parted, and there came 
forth the “ Killer,’’ white-faced and bruised and bound, 
with Captain Young, carrying two heavy revolvers, | 
grimly urging him forward. Neither had been able | 
to use his weapons, but they had fought it out there 
in the underbrush, and by some marvel of fighting the 
fierce little New Englander had conquered a man over 
six feet tall, and heavy in proportion. 
got his prisoner and his two wounded men back to 
headquarters, and there the trial of the ‘‘ Killer’’ was 
a short one; perhaps it had been better for him had he 
been killed there in the bushes! 
found on him that proved him beyond doubt to be the 
murderer of prisoners. Colonel Edwards sternly told 
him that he might live just so long as it took to dig 
his grave, and asked him if he did not want to seea 
chaplain. 

“I do not want to see a chaplain,” 
with as little concern as tho the matter in no way 
affected him. 
makes but little difference to me when my time 
comes.”’ 
it that Young impetuously interceded for his life, as 
did the other staff officers. And just here the story 
told by Gen. 
Edwards who tells the story—comes to an abrupt end, 
to leave one with an ever-haunting question that is to 
be never answered. 


Later, 
directly under General Sheridan, 
, was always hovering about the enemy’s lines. 
Always 
about him, yet frank and ingenuous—it seemed that 
there was nothing he could not accomplish.” 


his band became a terror to the Confederate soldiers 
were not there when their comrades rode to relieve 


camp-fires huddled together closer than the cold 
could have driven them; from nerve-racked videttes | 
would come a ‘ Halt-who-comes-there!'—and then an 
instant volley; 
parties 
trepidation than up to the lines of the enemy.” 


instance: 


Spencer carbines. 


Young and the “ Killer’ fire almost 


the “ Killer” is down, then up again, 
When 


the faint sounds from the distant 


After a long time, when there had been a 


| 


Somehow he 


There were papers 


he answered, 
“‘Every man has to die once, and it 


He was so wonderfully cool and brave about 


Oliver Edwards—for it is General 


as commander of a secret-service corps 


Young, now a 
“cool, patient, shrewd, with a quiet, easy way 
And 
Valley: 


‘‘pickets rode to their stations, and 


guards fired at shadows; men about outlying 





| 
Confederate patrols and scouting | 


back to their own lines with more | 
For 


rode 


This expedition was made within a few days after 
the men had been selected, dressed in the gray uni- 
form, and armed with two revolvers each—carried 


tops of the high boots—and the short, terrible | 
Night had fallen when they left | 


the camp, and for a long time the men rode without 
knowing where they were going or the work that lay 
before them; 
structed them and told them his purpose. 
were to attack an entire brigade of Confederate cav- 


then Young halted and carefully in- 
Sixty men 


They rode on again in the darkness—perhaps 


blacker now to each man as he considered the des- 
perate chances. 
off into the edge of a forest bordering a road on which 
Major Young had learned the Confederate column 
would travel; 
have seemed endless—the dreaded inaction just be- 
fore battle. 
drooping heads, like statues; the raw November night 
wind chilled as tho a corpse had suddenly risen and | 
breathed upon them; and still the Confederates did | 


After a time they halted and drew 


and there followed a wait that must 


The well-trained horses stood with | 
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not come; the strain must have been horrible. Then | 
above the dry-bone knock and creak of the bare | 
branches of the forest behind them there came a new | 
sound—the sound of a distant cavalry column, trot- 
ting; the low rumble and jar of thousands of hoof. | 
falls; the tiny jangles and tinklings of countless metal 
accouterments. The advance passed in a shadowy 
flitting; the tired men riding in silence—only the 
noise of the now galloping horses. 

Young gave a signal, and the men stole out from 
among the trees, leading the horses; at the roadside 
they mounted, and waited. The head of the column 
approached, and they fell in with it and jogged along, 
slouching in the saddles as did the worn, sleepy Con- 
federates, to whom they seemed but a returned scout- 
ing party, dully noted, instantly forgotten. 

Major Young gave a shrill signal; whirled his horse 
about, and fired both barrels of his shotgun in the 
faces of the Confederate troopers. His men followed 
him; the shotguns roared like artillery; buckshot 
raked the column, down whose bloody lanes the Yan- 
kees rode at the charge, firing their revolvers on either 
side without mercy. The attack coming out of their 
midst was a blinding shock to the Confederates; it 
was mutiny, treason, murder. The rest is all told in 
one word—pandemonium. And all but one Union 
soldier came through that charge down the entire 
length of the column. 


Only a short time later, ‘‘ Young was given the 
opportunity to snatch back from certain death un- 
reckoned scores of Union soldiers” who were waiting 
the order to charge across an open field and then to 
scale a hillside from whose all but impregnable 
crest a formidable battery thundered. Instead of 
giving the order entrusted to him, he donned a Con- 
federate uniform, and making a détour, entered the 
enemy’s lines, came up behind their guns and “in 
the name of their commanding general ordered the 
battery to take immediate position on the left flank— 
there to be utterly useless.” Then the Federal troops 
rushed the hill crest before the Confederates could 


replace their guns. 





Major Young’s narrowest escape from capture and 
death was on a January night “when the army was | 
and only the gallantry of | 
his men saved him. To quote again: 


in quarters but he was not,”’ 


There was a Confederate picket reserve at the} 
Edinburg bridge, another at Columbia Furnace— 
isolated detachments far in advance of their army. 
It is no story to tell of their capture; there was a dash 
out of the night, a few scattering shots, and they had 
surrendered—sixty-five men in all, and many horses. 
There were nearly as many prisoners as captors; for 
of the Federals there were but a score of the Secret- 
Service men, some in Confederate gray, some in their 
blue uniforms, and a troop of fifty cavalry—on their 
first detached service and very nervous about it. 
The crest of Massanutten Mountain was black and 
sharp against the brightening sky before they turned 
for the long ride back to the Union lines near Kerns- 
town. At a little village they stopped for breakfast; 
Young was jubilant over the capture—it had been so 
easy; he was merry at the breakfast, and joked with | 
the men about him. Rowand, one of the scouts, | 
finished his meal and restlessly wandered out to the | 
street; a butcher named Kuhn passed close to Row- | 
and and whispered, ‘“‘Three hundred on the ‘Back 
Road’ coming!”’ The scout hurried in with the ti- 
dings, but Major Harry Young that day was foolhardy. 
“T'll not budge till I finish my breakfast,” he said, 
laughing. Campbell, one of Sheridan’s oldest scouts, 
added his unavailing protests. Young ate on placidly. 
When he finished he leisurely gave the order to mount, 
and then saw that he was indeed too late—that he 
had overtarried; the Confederate cavalry was sweep- 
ing into the upper end of the mile-long village street. 
At almost the first fire the raw Federal cavalrymen 
abandoned their prisoners, broke, and fled. The 
scouts galloped after them more slowly, fighting 
coolly for the safety of the whole party. Young was 
his old self again; the elation was gone with his once- 
prisoners; he was fighting recklessly to redeem him- 
self for his blunder. 

“Rowand,” he yelled, ‘for God's sake stop the 
cavalry and bring them back.” 

But they would not stop; Rowand rode among 
them and fiercely tried to turn them—he caught the 
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We borrowed this dance 

From the days of the past 

And the wonder grows as 
we dance it— 

How they kept up the pace 

And the strength of the race 
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NOTICE is hereby given that a Petition presented Fe oa High baie 
of Justice, Chancery Division, on the 19th October, 1909, for confirm- 
ing two Special Resolutions passed on the 5th August, 1909, and 
confirmed on the 27th August, 1909. 

1. That the Memorandum of Association be, amended by the addition 
at the end of Clause 8 (c) of the words: *‘ and other distinguished 
British and American Writers.’ 

2. That the M of A iation be amended by the org ste 
in Clause 3 (d) after the word ‘‘Shelley’’ of the swords: 
other distinguished British and American Writers"’ is disectod rs 
be heard before’ Mr. Justice Parker on Monday, the 20th Dec. 1909. 
(Sgd) Chas. Hulbert, Master. (Sgd) E. Lydecker, 63 Queen Vic- 

toria St., E.C. London. Solicitor for the Association. 

N.B. —Copies of the Petition can be obtained from Mr. Charles E. 

Lydecker, Counsellor-at-Law, 2 Rector Street, New York. 
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Patented Dec. 22, °08. Other patents pending. 


depend upon the pleasing quality of the cigars to secure re-orders. 
clearly understood that our ‘‘ Money Back” Guarantee stands back of every 


ciger chest and box of cigars we ship. 


Sargent Cigar Chest FREE 


The Sargent Patent Cigar Chest 
(shown above) is a perfect little cigar 
storeinitself. It is made of oak, mission 
finish, glass-lined and sanitary. No pads 
or sponges to bother with, the moisture 
being supplied by a new process. With 
a Sargent Cigar Chest you never lose 
money on dried-out cigars. ‘I'he Chest 
will be sent you with your first order, 
and is your property even if you never 
buy another cigar of us. 


Our 


If Cigars and chests are not upto your ex- 
pectations, send them back at our expense and 
we will refund your money without question. 
Send us $3.50 and we will ship you 50 Sargent 
Perfectos and the Cigar Chest. 
10 Cigars, price $7,00. we will prepay ex- 
press charges on cigars and chest any- 
where in the United States. , 
orders for cigars filled at $7 for 100 ; $3.50 for 50. 

For $2.00 extra we will send a mahogany 
chest instead of oak; or for $3.00 extra, one of 
Circassian Walnut. 

REFERENCES : _Pequonnock National Bank, 
First Bridgeport National Bank, or City National 
Bank, all of Bridgeport. 


SARGENT CIGAR CO., 564 Water Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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You take no risk by buying with 
our ‘‘ Doney Back ’’ Guarantee 


Every Smoker will be glad to 

et a box of Sargent Cigars. 

very man who smokes should 
have a Sargent Cigar Chest to 
keep his cigars in prime condi- 
tion. The two together at the 
price of one is an offer hard to 
resist. It is the ideal Christmas 
gift for men. 


This is very frankly an intro- 
duction offer—an expensive one 
for us. But our experience has 
shown us that we can safely 
assume all risk and guarantee 
Satisfaction. For our profit we 
We want it 


“Money Back’’ Guarantee 


If you order 


Subsequent 


A Sargent 
Perfecto, 
Actual Size 











On 
Earn 5% Savings 


They should yield as large a 

___ return as consistent with safety 
Deposited with our Company, they are free from speculation 
while earning 4% every day left in our care, The security back 
of them is of the very best—~elected mortguges upon New 
York and Suburban Real Estate, Earnings are remitted by 
check quarterly, semi liy or led if desired. We 
bave never paid less than &% during 
4G years. 


Assets over $2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 150,000 
Under Supervision of 
New York Banking Dept. 
The Industrial is a strong, progressive, 
carefully managed S»vings Institution 
that merits your investigation. Calg 
or write for bouklet, 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO, 
9 Times Building, Broadway & 42d St., New York City 




















Onur branch offices right on the ground enable 
us to select first farm mortgages with the abso- 
lute assurance that they are safe. % 

If you have money to invest, please write for our 
descriptive list of securities and booklet ‘* A.” 
Interest 54¢ and 6 net. 
E.J.LANDER & CO., Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. Grand Forks, N. D. 
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_can use them; fit any surface; two million 
inuse. Send for sample pkg. 0c, Complete 
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BURROWES BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE 


$]down puts into your home any Table worth from % to $15. $2a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supp)y al) cues, balls, etc. ,free. 


THE BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is ascientifically built Combina- 
tion Table, adapted for the most expert play. It may beset on your dining-room or library 
table, or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship table. 
rit 


If unsatisfactory return it, and we will re 


Play on it one week. 
e to-day for catalogue. 


The E. T. Burrowes Co,, 7ii Center St., Portland, Me. 





sergeant’s bridle-rein, and, drawing his pistol, swore to. 
kill him if he did not help to turn them; the sergeant 
was beyond further fear and paid no heed to him. 

There was a shout from his partner, Campbell: 
‘Rowand, come back; Young is down!” He looked 
and then spurred his horse to a run. He saw Major 
Young beside his dead horse, on foot, fighting savagely; 
he saw Campbell and Jack Reily charging in the very 
faces of the yelling Confederates; Reily passed Young 
and swung his horse across the road and stood there 
behind it firing over its back with both revolvers; 
Campbell, without dismounting, caught Young up: 
behind, turned, and rode bounding toward Rowand. 

Rowand reached Campbell and Young just as the 
Confederates, checked for the moment, surged forward 
again and swept over Reily. There was no chance to 
save him, and Rowand turned in behind Campbell and 
fought for him and Young urtil the others reached 
them. It was all over like that—quick, confusing. 
After that it was just a race, and somehow part of the 
Federals won it. Reily that day was wearing a blue 
uniform instead of a gray: it was that alone which 
saved Jack Reily from hanging. With Young it 
would have been different if he had been captured; in 
his gray uniform there would never have been a chance 
for him. 


Mr. Beymer goes on to tell of Young’s unsuccessful 
attempt to capture Gen. Jubal Early from his head- 
quarters in the midst of his army, ‘“‘a deed that was. 
akin to madness,’ how he spent six days and nights 


within the enemy’s lines, and for two nights stood 








sentry at the very door of the Confederate leader. 
Then there were more daring exploits, captures, and 
| reconoissances until Gereral Lee surrendered the 


Army of Northern Virginia, ‘signing away the ex- 


istence of the Confederate States of America,” and 
finally the brief service on the Mexican border, and 
| the obscure death and unknown grave by the Rie 
Grande. 


CAPTAIN COAKLEY OF CORLEARS HOOK 


Capt. Jack Coakley, dock watchman at Corlears 
Hook, New York City, and ‘“‘incidentally”’ captain of 
a volunteer life-saving crew, has in the last fifteen of 
his twenty-six years’ service ‘‘ pulled -more than 150 
persons out of the racing tides off the foot of Jackson 
Street.’’ In answer to questions put by a representa- 
tive of the New York Evening Mail, he had this to 
say of himself and his work: 


I ain’t a life-saver by perfession, y’ know. I make, 
and have always made, me livin’ by watchin’ the 
pipe-yard up yonder, the schooner at the dock, the 
trucks down below to Gouverneur Slip—a dollar a 
night per firm. Live-savin’ has been, you might say, 
quite incidental, on the side. ...... 

The first one I ever pulled out was abo. Don't 
know what that is? Why, a hobo, call ’em "bo fer 
short; just "bo. 

I was a lad o’ fourteen. Oh, gettin’ along toward 
forty now. But not a crick in me jints, no. I used 
to come down from where me folks lived in Water 
Street—no, not in a tenement. No tenements in 
those days, all little two-story brick houses. They 
use ‘em fer stables’n’ warehouses and blacksmith 
shops and poultry storage places now. 

And I hangs around with Cap’n Bart Benson. He’s 
| a grappler fer wreckage, lumber, lead pipe, copper, and 
) sometimes a floater right along here, and lets me pull 
oar fer him, me three years in the volunteers then, and 

suddenly I sees this "bo—his name was Leech, I re- 
| member, go falling off the string-piece there at Jackson 
| Street, as if he was faint or something. Well, I goes 
lin and gets him. ..... 

I remember the wreck of the Sally Grove. Can- 
naller, coal, bound up. About September one year. 
All of a sadden, one o’clock, we wake up, and hear 
screams and shouts right off here. The Sally had 
broke from her tow and gone head on into the pier. 

Before we could get out, her coal had sunk her. 
And we just managed to pick up her captain, wife, and 
two men by lantern light. 

But I guess the hardest rescue we ever made was 
that of the crew of the schooner Good Luck, for Calais, 
Me., with coa) and merchandise. 

I say we, for my crew went with me then—Phil 
Nugent and Pluck Reeder, both watchmen and river- 


men, and boys that hangs out here. 
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You see what a raft and-tangle o’ shipping is out | 
here now. 

Well, it was that way that February night—oh, | 
five, six years ago, before the Williamsburg bridge | 
was opened. A river full of ice and fog. And about 
12 o'clock we heard the crash. The Good Luck had | 
got one of the Broadway ferryboat’s steel bows in her | 
side. 

I'll never forget that night. It was like pulling 
a boat in the Arctic ocean. Cold! And that ice. 
Hi Connolly, he’s my mate, an old Glo’sterman, poles 
the ice away and we half pull, half push her over to 
the schooner and take off her crew. Then she drifts 
over to the Brooklyn shore and sinks. 

Well, I guess that’s about all. Medal? Yes, I 
gota medal. Here it is, the gold one, fer pulling out 
a fireman, and that was a tough one. He walked off 
the dock foot o’ Cherry street, and I had to hit him on 
the neck to stun him before he’d lay quiet and let me | 
tow him in. | 

ee \ 
T. P. CONNOR, JOURNALIST AND ORATOR | 


“If the appearance, manners, habits, and person- 
ality of Thomas Power O’Connor are to be taken as | 
says the St. Louis Republic, | 

Ireland is one of the most delightful occupations in 


which a gentleman can engage.” 


criterions,” “freeing | 





In his present tour 


of the country, speaking upon the Irish question and 
other matters of public import, Americans have been 





given an “opportunity to see and hear one of the great | 


orators of the world in action.”” The Republic goes | 


\ 
on to describe him: | 
His work for the opprest Irish farmers and laborers | 
has endowed Mr. O'Connor with the firm fiber of vir- | 
ility upon which his graces and accomplishments are | 
overlaid as pure gold chases the surface of a fine steel 
blade. On the powerful and resilient framework of | 
steel which his labors for humanity in the furnace of | 
ignorance, cupidity, prejudice, and strife have forged, 
have been laid all the graces that art and education | 
can endow the man with. | 

Mr. O'Connor has been most fortunate. He was | 
born good-looking. He was born Irish, and with an | 
opportunity to devote his life to the cause of patriot- 
ism. Many men quite as well born and quite as good- 
looking had the same opportunity, but failed to em- 
brace or make the most of it. 

Born, therefore, with good looks, an average 
amount of intelligence, much energy, yet with a proper 
compound of the dramatic and poetical fervor of the 
Irish race interwrought with his energy and prac- 
ticality, Mr. O’Connor found embodied in himself all 
the elements which contribute to success. He was 
a well-balanced man. There have been more brilliant 
members of his party, but they failed to attain his 
eminence because they lacked his perfect balance and 
poise. Men who had as much balance lacked his 
dramatic fervor and poetical imagination. Men who 
had dash and fire lacked his application of energy. 
To paraphrase the oft-quoted Antony: 

“for the elements 
So mixed in his, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world: This is a Man.”’ 


It is 
said that thirty years ago William Ewart Gladstone, | 
another famous orator, lecturing at Oxford upon | 
“Oratory,” cited the leading Irish members of the | 
House of Commons as examples ~f +eautiful and grace- | 
ful public speaking, and especia.., ~cferred to “a 
boy named O’Connor, whose joints seera to be made | 
of elastic and whose angles are all curves.’ 

While the voice of the Irish patriot is not ‘what | 
Americans would call the best in the world, it is useful 
for all oratorical purposes. Mr. O’Connor is not a 
declaimer nor an elocutionist, but he is a beautiful | 
public speaker. His voice is sweet and full and re;- } 


onant; he has perfect control of it in fortissimo and | 


pianissimo, in all the registers, as is said of singers. | 
He is not what Americans cal] a ‘Star-Spangled Ban- } 
ner” orator; he does not appeal alone to the sym- \ 


pathies or the feelings. { 


His speech marks and discovers the manifold qual- 
ities ofthe man. He is logical, above all convincing, 
point-making, witty, humorous, sympathetic, pa- 
thetic, virile, feminine, rough, and tender as the moods 
and tenses of his subject change. He can drop his 
ts Ireland's 


His consummate grace of gesture is amazing. 
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Try a Bit of: 
Winter 
Gardening 


The new invention for hotbeds 


and coldframes never needs covering. 
Two layers of glass instead of one. 








Try the Back-to-Land Plan. Knowthe pleasure and broader life that you can. 
get from just a bit of winter gardening. Sunlight Sash increases the size, quality 
and rapidity of growth of plants; it saves nearly all the labor and all the risk. 


Some of the things you can grow 
It gives you fresh vegetables and exquisite 
flowers ahead of the season when most appre- 
ciated. You can use your frame all the year 
round. Can force beets, early cabbage, cau- 
liflower, celery, egg- plants, muskmelons, 
peppers and tomatoes—can raise your own 
violets and pansies and can have cosmos a 
month earlier than ever before. Pays for it- 
self in a single season if you wish to sell some 
plants. Sure to pay for your own table. 


The double glass does it 

With it, after your plants are started, you 
have practically nothing to do but air them, 
and watch them grow. No covering or un- 
covering. ‘The dry air between the two layers 
of glass is the best non-conductor there is— 
much better protection than mats or boards. 

Keeps in the warmth—keeps out the cold. 


Recommended by men who know 
Used by such men as Bolton Hall, intensive 
farming authority and author of Three Acres 
and Liberty; by R. Watts, Professor of 
Saute diene "at Pennsylvania State College; 





by L. H. Cooch, editor The Practical Farmer, 
by Prof. Craig, of Agricultural Dept. at 
Cornell and by State Agricultural Colleges. 


Plants need light 

The more of it, the better. The Sunlight 
Sash lets in all the light all the time. By doing 
away with mats, shutters and boards, the 
Sunlight Sash has cut out practically all the 
work. You can handle hotbeds in half the time. 

Mr. John D. Mottier, Jr., 
of Boswell, Ind., writes: 
‘*Your sash are the only ones | 
for the business and I have 
been growing plants for | 
twenty years. LwishIhada | 
hundred of them.’’ 


Write for this catalog 

It tells about the making of | 
coldframes and hotbeds; where 
to put your beds; how others 
got earlier, stronger plants, etc. 

Many thousands of Sunlight Sash are in use on 
private estates, in city and suburban lots largeand 
small, from Middle Canada to Southern Florida. 
Wherever you live, you can accomplish a great. 
deal even with five sash. 

Write forfour plans fora five sash frame. Full 
definiteinformation with cost will be gladly given. 

Get our freight prepaid proposition. Order early 
to insure prompt shipment. Fast freight, safe 
delivery guaranteed. 

Agents Wanted—The wonderful success of 
Sunlight Sash makes it a good paying proposition 
to agents. 75% of ourtrial orders last year re- 
ordered this year in lots ranging from 5to 100sash. 
Write for your territory today. 


SUNLIGHT DouBLe Gtass SasH Co., 
950 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
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A Christmas Present For You 


To give to particular friends 


FRANCE’S GREATEST PRODUCT 


ED. PINAUD’S 


LILAC VEGETAL 


Exquisite, lasting, containing the very soul of the living flower. 


cents 6 oz. bottle, i 


If you desire to fry it before buying, send us 5 cents to-day for a Christ- 
The supply of samples is limited—please don’t ask for 


more than one and write at once to avoid disappointment. 


mas sample bottle. 


miniature of the 6 oz. bottle. 
Address our American Offices 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


DEPT. 715 


ED. PINAUD BLDG. 


in an attractive box. 


offered by ED. PINAUD nor any other perfumer. 


Lilac Vegetal is for handkerchief, atomizer and bath. 
perfume and toilet water of thousands the world over. 


Such great value was never aa 


The favorite 


The sample is a 


‘NEW YORK 
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A Christmas Gift 
that will bring comfort 


to those who weat 
Glasses on and oft. 


The AUTOMATIC 
Elass HOLDER 


winds the chain on a spring roller 
when glasses are not in use and 





keeps them safe and handy. 


Poled God Paes eS $LTS 


Worn as shown in lower cut. 
Catalogue Showing 36 Styles 


Free on Request 


Sold by Jewelers and 
Opticians. By mai) i} 


your dealer hasn’t it. 


SOc. andup. Our name 
on back guarantees it. 


Established 1832. 
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BOOK HOLDER 
Will Delight Your 
Friends. 

Attaches to chair or 
rocker in 3 seconds. Ad- 
justable. 


Holds book or maga- 
zine just where you want 


it, Send For ft, $2.0 Postpaid. Copper or Nickel 
plated. 


THE REST-U BOOK HOLDER CoO. 
2164 E. 73d St. Cleveland, Ohio 


TheRight Light 
In the Right Place 


A Gift Appreciated 
by the Whole Family 
What more pleasing 
Xmas gilt can you im- 
agine than the Badger 
Portable Lamp? 
For Father, for Mother, for Sister or for Brother 
—it will please them all. 


It brings the light j just where you want it—on 
the work and not in the eyes. 


You can carry it into any room in the house— 
in the library, in the parlor or in the dressing room. 

It's just the thing to read, sew, shave or dress by. 
BADGER PORTABLE LAMP will give you the light just 
SSS where and at just the 
angle you may eo, to need it. It will give you 
the light from a hundred different pauses. And can 


be adjusted from 24 to 5feet from the floo 


The Badger gives you ee light 
Saves Light Bills just where it is needed. It elimi- 
nates waste. For one lamp in a Badger Portable is 
equal to half a dozen in a chandelier. 
sk your electric supply dealer or department store 
for the Badger—demand the Badger. Accept no im- 
itations. Look for the name Badger on the base, 
We willsend the Badger on approval, express prepaid. 
feeeeeeeeeFREE TRIAL COUPONeeeeeeoce 
I herewith deposit $5.00 (price of lamp complete) for which 
please send me the Badger Portable Lamp. If I am not entirely 
Satisfied at the end of ten days’ trial I will return the lamp 
and my money shall be promptly refunded without question. 


Name 








—__—_______— State- —_ 
Dealer’s Name-—— ae OAS 
THE VOTE-BERGER CO., 37 Gund Senet, La Crosse, Wis. 




















carry it to fortissimo as he relates the story of her 
successtul fight, 

He nuts his points with all the piercing quality of 
a trained advocate and hammers thém home with ali 


‘he fervid oratory of the patriot. But he is never 
bellowing about ‘‘Freedom,”’ ‘‘ Arise ye slaves,’ 


““Wearin’ o’ the Green,” “‘ British blood,” and all oll 
claptrap. He recognizes, after a)), the lrish question 


is not an Irish question alone, but the question of 


humanity. 


Comparing him with other great Irish leaders, The 
Republic remarks: 

Above him in point of service were Mr. Parnell, who 
is dead; Mr. Sexton, the greatest financial expert in 


Treland, and perhaps John Dillon, 

Mr. O'Connor is a greater propagandist than any of 
them, in that he has been a great journalist. He has 
written for the papers of the world. He is a finished 

lished dip). t; of the highest type of 
anne. not of Ireland, but of the world. 

Polished as a great Frenchman, patient as a great 
Englishman, keen as a great American, stedfast as 
@ great German, patriotic as an Irishman, he is one of 


the magnificent personalities, not of Ireland alone, 
but of the entire worid. 








SHOOTING GRIZZLIES IN ALASKA 


Rex B. Bracn, author of “ The Spoilers” and 


**The Barrier,’ tells in the Chicago Jxter Ocean of an} 


Alaskan hunting-trip which he took 1 company with | \ 


his brother-in-law, Fred Stone, the comedian. Arri- 


from Seattle on a ‘‘typical ratty Alaskan steamer,” 


they secured a guide, Joe Iback by name. With him ( 


| —9 059-Word Business Book Free 


had brought with them, they scoured the country | 


and the two bear-dogs, Jack and Jill, which they 


round for five strenuous days. But they failed to get 


a single shot at a bear, and decided to go ‘‘down the 


sound in a fast launch toward an island which for | 


years has been shunned because of its ugly bears.”’ 


Here, only a few days before, ‘‘a pair of native hunt- 


ers had been chased into a camp by a herd of grizzlies.”’ 
To quote from Mr, Beach’s narrative: 


Into a shallow uncharted bay we felt our course, 


past cliffs white with millions of gulls, under towering | 


columns of rock, which thrust wicked fangs up through 


a swirling ten-mile tide and burst into clouds of } 


) WMustrated story of the famous KLIP 


shrieking birds at our approach, 

We anchored abreast of two tumble-down shacks, | 
and, as the afternoon was young, prepared for ex- 
ploration. Ahead of us ro)ling hi)ls rose to a bolder } 
range, which formed the background of the island. 
The timbered slopes were broken by meadows of 
brilliant green, floored not with grass, but with oozy 
moss. 

“We've got three guns in the party,” said Joe, | 
noting the preparations of Little, the owner of the | 
launch, “‘so I'll take the camera instead of my rifle. | 
If we see a bear, them dogs can’t trip up more than 
two of us, which will leave one man to shoot and one 
man to use the machine.” 

For hours we had tramped the likeliest looking 
country we had seen, so I suggested that we divide 
in order to cover more territory. Fred and Little, 
escorted by Jack and Jill, headed toward the flats, 
while Joe and I turned upward toward the heights, 

Away we paddled over the crater lakes half choked 
arid hidden under fifty feet of snow, skidding down 
crusted slopes, lowering ourselves hand over hand 
down gutters, where the snow-water drenched us 
from above. In time we left the deeper snows for 
thick brush, broken by open patches, and a 10-o’clock 
twilight was on us when we found afresh track. The 
moss had slipt and torn beneath the animal’s 
weight, and the sharp slashes of the claws had not 
yet filled with seepage. 

“He’s close by,”’ said Joe, shifting the camera. 
“‘Gee! I wish I'd brought my gun instead of this 
thrashing-machine,” and for the first time I realized 
that I had a new, small-calibered rifle with me, and 
had selected this day to try it, not expecting to have 
to rely upon it. 

“There he is,”” I called sharply. 
yourself.” 


“Look out for 


I stept to the edge of the bluff, for after my first | 
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ving at Cordova after a five-days’ northward voyage | 
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A Fine Christmas 


Gift for Children 
»tarbutts Plasticine is a source ot t delight 





th 
modeling, efor games, it it affords greatest 
pleasure to children, An educator as wel) 
oy. The only antiseptic modeling 
material. Great for stormy weather in 
vacation time. 
"S BOX,’ the boy’s delight, $2.00 
“DESIGNER” 'S BOK,” the girl’s favorite, 1.50 
“ADD-A-BIT” GAME—wil) entertain a 
roomi{u) indeiinitely, 1.50 
Harbutt’s Beginner’s Box, containing a plen- 
‘ial N supply of | Ny of material and tools for SINE 
mae = ing. 
id by toy prorll everywhere. [fnotat your 


dealer % "eed Ot Treeillustrated pooklet, Dd. 


Avoid cheap a: 
by looking for "the uame sh id arr * on 


all boxes and literature, 
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Simply send us a postal an our free illustrated 


Business Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big. broad, 
brainy business men may be made yours—yours to boost you 

salary, to increase your profits, This free booklet deals 1s with 
—How to manage a business 

~How to sell goods 

—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and holda 
— How to advertise a.business 
—How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book involves you in no obligation, yetit may 
be the means of starting you on a broader career. rely you will 
not deny yourself this privilege, When it involves care the risk of 
Bpostal—a penny! Simply say “Send on your 9,089-word Books 
let."* Send to SYSTEM, Dept41-1211 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








More than a million sol 
with no personal solicitation. 


No “Follow-up” System 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


) af you ask for it. 
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Unequaled 

for their curative and 
preventive qualities. If you 
are ill, you need_ them to 
make you well. If you 
are well, you need them 


to keep you so. 
Recommended by leading 


physicians everywhere. 





Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane, 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila. : 1516 Chestnut St, Chicago, 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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glimpse that angry fur had disappeared—and looked 
down directly into the countenance of the largest 
grizzly in the world! Halted by our approach, he 


had paused just under the crest. 


I have seen several Alaskan bears at close range, 
Dut L never saw one more distinctly than this, and I 
never saw a wickeder face than the one which g)ared 
up atme. His muzzle was as gray asa ‘‘whistler’s’’ 
pack, the silver hairs of his shoulders were on end like 
auills, while his little pig eyes were bloodshot and 
blazing. 

“What luckl” L thought wildly, as the rifle sights 


cuddled together, but in that fraction of a second 
before the finger crooks, out from the brush behind 


him serambled another beat, a great, lean, high- 
quartered brute of cinnamon shade, appearing, to 
my startled eyes, to stand as tall as a heifer. 


Now, I never happened to be quite so intimate with 
a pair of grizzlies before, and since that moment I 


have frequently wondered how they happened to im- 
press me so strongly with the idea of a crowd. The 
woods seemed suddenly filled with bear, and involun- 
tatily L swept the glades below to sce if this were a 


procession, or a bear carnival of some sort. That 
instant’s weakness cost me the finest pelt I ever saw, 


for at my movement deat No, 1 leapt, and as f 
swung back to cover him, I saw only a brown flank 
disappearing behind a barrier of projecting logs. At 
this distance ] dared not take a chance on other than 
a head shot, so I jumped back, peering through the 
brush at our level, hoping to see him as he emerged. 

Joe rushed forward to the edge of the hills as if 
about to assault the cinnamon with his camera, step- 
ping directly between me and where I expected bear 
No. 1 to show. 

“‘Shoot! Shoot! Give it to him before he gets 
wp here,” he yelled hoarsely, 

‘*Get out of the way,” I shouted, with my eyes 
glued upon the vegetation at his back. 

He was stil) screaming, “Shoot! Shoot\” when his 
voice rose to a squeak, for up through the under- 
growth lunged the big cinnamon, nearly trampling 
him. The bear rose to its hind )egs and snorted, 
while Joe did a brisk dance, side-stepping neatly from 
underneath his photographic harness and fairly kick- 
ing himself up and out of his rubber boots. Before 
either foot-gear or camera had ended its flight he had 
sized up the dimensions of every spruce tree within a 
radius of forty rods, and was headed for the most 
promising. 

“Come on! Let’s get after them,” I shouted, and 
away we went up the mountainside, running til] we 
were breathless, guided plainly by great patches of 
torn moss and heavy indentations. We ran up gerade 
until I stumbled and staggered from exhaustion; we 
ran unti) my legs gave out and my lungs burst, ran 
unti) I feared I should die at the next knoll, and kept 
on running until I feared I might not die at the next 
knoll. Up, up, and up we went, unti) 200 yards above 
a moving spot amid the timber halted us. 

But my legs refused to propel me faster than a 
miserable walk, so I turned the gun over to him and 
he floundered away, while I flopped to my back in 
the center of a wet moss patch and hoped a bear 
would come and get me. 

Ten minutes later I heard him empty the magazine, 
but as he reappeared I knew the shots had been long 
ones, 

Stone and Little, having covered the flats un- 
successfully, were rowing into the mouth of the creek 
when we slid down the bluff above the launch, but at 
my recital of our adventure Fred went violently in- 
sane, and was for setting out for the scene of our en- 
counter at once. Eventually he was calmed, and we 
rolled up for a few hours’ rest on the floor of the launch. 


After this day’s hunting followed what Mr. Beach 


calls ‘‘as heart-breaking a week as I ever endured,” 


a week which he sums up thus: 

Every morning we were off early, to drag ourselves 
in ten, twelve, perhaps fourteen hours later, utterly 
exhausted. Every noon we stopt to dry out over 
a smoky fire, for an hour’s work on the slopes threw 
us into a dripping perspiration, which the chill wind 
discovered at the first breathing-spell. Our feet were 
constantly wet from the melting snow, and the rain 
did what remained to be done. We stood barelegged 
and shivering in the snow, our feet on strips of bark, 
the while we scorched our underclothes and swore at 
the weather. 


During this time Joe, the guide, managed to shoot 
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a good-sized grizzly and a cub while hunting by him- 
self. But Mr. Beach became thoroughly disheartened 
and one morning, while the others set forth with 
their guns, he went fishing in the channel. 
further: 


To quote 


Having drifted opposite the mouth of a tiny creek 
without a strike, I rowed ashore and wandered aim- 
lessly back into the open flat through which the stream 
meandered. It was the first time since landing in 
Alaska that I had been without my gun, and within 
300 yards from the shore I encountered fresh bear 
tracks. As I regarded them a movement at my back 
caused me to whirl, and there, where I could have hit 
him with a stone, was my bear observing me curiously. 
We looked each other over for several moments. 
We were both blonds, altho his fur was a bit lighter 
than mine. When I moved his hair rose; when he 
moved, my hair did the same. He was much the 
| larger of the two. I matched him up with my dining- 
| room rug, and he went all right. I must likewise 
| have harmonized with some color scheme of his, for 
| he took a step toward me engagingly. 
Remembering that my hunting-knife was in the 
gunwhale of the skiff and my rifle way across the bay, 
| I closed the interview and went after them. It was 
| a nice cool day, and I hurried’a bit. You see, this 

was the first bear I had encountered which really 
| matched my furniture and, in fact, there were sundry 
' reasons why I increased my normal speed of limb. 

Two hours later I stumbled out of the woods, 
sweaty, smelling of blood, and supremely proud of a 
wet, heavy skin, which dragged. upon my. aching 
shoulders, its points trailing on the ground behjnd me. 

As I gloated barbarically over the magnificent 
carcass, up from the woods across the bay came the 
sound of four quick, faint shots, ‘‘Bang!. Bang! 
Bang! Bang!” as if Fred and Joe were answering 
my recent fusillade. 

It took me an hour to finish the skinning, and as I 
reached the launch I heard wild shouting across the 
mud flats. On the fringe of the timber we saw the 
two boys. Qe 

‘They've got a bear,” I yelled gleefully. “Fred 
has got one at last.” And ten minutes later, while 
still a half-mile distant, he began to.tell me about it. 
I answered with my story, neither of us distinguishing 
more than the din of his own voice. 

“IT got——”’ came Fred’s rejoicing, while the sun 
glinted on Joe’s white teeth—“ big grizzly—color— 
match—bungalow exactly!” 

I ran toward them, joining in a muddy war dance | 
on the sandbar, which had so kindly delayed our | 
departure. 

We all talked at once, but my companion had more 
ground for joy than I, for this was his first bear, and 
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it had charged unexpectedly at a distance of fifty feet. 

‘She was coming so fast when I saw her that I 
didn’t have time to get scared,” said Fred, ‘‘and it 
took four shots to drop her.” 

‘‘He only had four shells in his gun,”” Joe chimed 
in, admiringly. ‘‘He could almost touch her when 
she fell.” 

““We came back for you and the camera. Get your 
gun quick and come with us; you never saw so many 
bear signs in your life.” 

“They've all left the hills for the flats,’’ declared | 
our guide. ‘‘That’s why we've had such bad luck. | 
We'll get a boat-load before dark.’”’ So, taking time 
to gulp a mouthful of cold food, we headed back | 
toward the thickets where Fred had disproved the old | 
theory that your bear is a peaceful brute and will | 
never deliberately attack a man. | 
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THE career of the latest Latin-American despot to | 
rouse the ire of Uncle Sam is often likened to that of 


Cipriano Castro, who kept Venezuela in the limelight 





while he acted as its President. The similarity be- 
tween Zelaya and Castro, however, according to a 
writer in the New York Evening Post, lies only in 
their manner of government. Castro was the son of 
a poor sheep-herder, while the Nicaraguan dictator 
‘‘was born amid comparative affluence.’’ ‘‘Castro’s 
methods were crude and bungling; Zelaya’s marked 
with the cunning and skill of a practised intriguer.”’ 
Of the life and more prominent traits of this resource- 


ful trouble-maker, who seems now to have ventured 
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He grew up as a boy in comparative luxury, and 
was sent abroad to school, living for several] years in 
Europe, principally in Paris, where his life was largely 
devoted to self-amusement: When he returned to 
the coffee plantation he probably found life there dull 
and uninteresting, and it was not long before he took 
up politics, first advising and then openly advocating 
reforms in what he called an obsolete government. 
It is said that reduced circumstances in his family and 
the fact that he had no profession to fall back upon 
led him into politics for a living. 

He first appeared as a leader in one of the cantons 
of Managua during a local election. There was a 
serious disturbance, and Zelaya was one of those who 
planned it. His activities excited the fears of the 
government leaders, and as there appears to be a 
wholesome respect for political trouble-makers in 
these Latin republics, Zelaya was accorded such 
marked attention that one dark night he disappeared. 

President Charmora had banished him. Probably 
for his family’s sake a worse fate was spared him. 
Zelaya immediately sought service under General 
Barrios, the then ruler of Guatemala, and through 
his foreign acquaintances obtained a commission in 
the Guatemalian army. There Zelaya served for 
a number of years, and got the training that made 
him the clever politician, the intriguer, the master of 
men, and the dashing soldier of fortune he became. 

By garrisoning the towns in Guatemala, connecting 
them by telegraph wires, and organizing a strict 
military government, Barrios put an end to the 
revolutions that had terrorized and impoverished the 
country. Zelaya not only qualified as an officer in 
this army of pacification, but Barrios soon took him 
upon his personal staff, gave him commands, and thus 
afforded him every opportunity to observe the policy 
of a successful soldier and dictator. 

Zelaya was with Barrios all through his plotting and 
planning to effect the unification of the Republics of 
Central America, and saw the final accomplishment 
of the scheme. He also witnessed the withdrawal 
of Salvador, and marched with Barrios at the head of 
30,000 men, said to be the grandest army Central 
America ever saw, to attempt to drive the recalcitrant 
little Republic into the union. *In the battle that 
followed General Barrios fell while leading his soldiers 
to victory, and Zelaya returned with the army to the 
capital of Guatemala, to be promoted and decorated 
for bravery on the field of battle. 


Zelaya then returned to Nicaragua, lived in retire- 
ment for a while, but in 1893 turned against his 
fellow revolutionists, whom he had helped to defeat 
President Sacasa, and, with his own troops at his back, 
declared himself dictator, ‘‘reorganized the adminis- 
tration, and issued a proclamation to the people tell- 
ing them that Nicaragua was about to develop its 
great natural resources and take its proper place 
among the nations of the western hemisphere.”’ He 
has been in office ever since. He has controlled the 
legislature, the army, and the mayors of the principal 
cities and towns, levied assessments for the support of 
the Government and put those in prison who refused 
to pay. In order to procure more funds Zelaya had 
a law passed restricting the sale or manufacture of 
certain products, including liquors, tobacco, dyna- 
mite, powder, hides, and leather, to certain companies 
named by the Government, and in which, of course, 
he was personally interested. To quote further: 


Soap was one of the articles the Government placed 
under restricted sale, and this concession Zelaya 
awarded to his son-in-law. Matches were another. 
In Nicaragua gas is unknown, and electrical illumina- 
tion is just being installed. Kerosene is the principal 
means for the illumination of dwellings and places of 
business. The Government demands that kerosene 
be purchased only from the company which has the 
concession to sell it, and, as it is an article that must 
be used by all, the monopoly is a great hardship upon 
all classes. For generations the people of the mari- 
time districts made a living through the manufacture 
of salt by evaporating sea-water. The Government 
decree made this industry illegal, and rich and poor 
alike after that were forced to buy salt from a com- 
pany. Hundreds of families were thus thrown out of 
anoccupation....... 


(Continued on page 1108) 
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live, unless it is Estrada, who has ever got so far as 
to hold a chain of towns in Nicaragua, and there are 
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(Continued from page 1105) 

One of Zelaya’s strongest traits is his persuasive 
power, and his ability to make residents of the country 
and others see that a goodly share of their property, if 
not the whole of it, should go to the support of the 
Government. Of course, Zelaya is the Government, 
and he does not have to render a strict accounting. 
He has not held fast to his position all these years 
without having to fight for it, nor has he disliked this 
belligerent life. 





He quite enjoys the distinction of 
being known far and near as a ruler who has “ 
his way with revolver and saber.” 


won 


Of all that may be said against this man there is 
one trait of character that stands out unchallenged, 
and that is his personal bravery. The man does not 


few, indeed, who ever dared to stand up against him. 
Zelaya never waited when he heard of a movement 
for his overthrow. He left his presidential chair and 
He is a born 
He likes the uniform of his country and is 
He should be, for 
it was in the uniform of a soldier that this man ap- 
peared before the people, and led them into the battles 
that won him the Presidency. 


took command of his forces in person. 
fighter. 
proud of his record as a soldier. 


If he has been severe in his methods of keeping the 
discontented and the ambitious supprest, his most 
bitter enemies can not deny that he has opened up the 
country and brought it to the attention of foreign 
capitalists. To him is due the telegraph, the new 
railroad that is being built across the country, the 
enlargement of harbors on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts, the herding of cattle, and the growth of the 


coffee industry. 


OUR FORGOTTEN VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Was Milton thinking of our American Vice-Presi- ) 


dents when he wrote, “‘ 
and wait.”? The New York Press remarks that 
** James Schoolcraft Sherman, formerly a conspicuous 
man in politics, is said to be suffering much because 


of the obscurity into which he was cast by being 


| to be identified at the United States post-uffice in the 
| |e apital of his own State,” and tells of a subsequent 
experience in New York City. He was occupying a 


\ box in a theater with a party of friends, one of whom 


\ was in the house, and suggesting that it might be a 


Purcellville, Virginia good idea to direct some remarks at him. This gentle- 


man found the door-man and gave him this message 
to be sent back to the stage. “The door-man took | 
kindly to that suggestion,”’ writes Mr. Sherman, “ 
said: ‘Let me see, that is Mr. Fairbanks, is it not?’ 
My friend’s efforts to perpetuate a joke then and there 
ceased and in the shadow of obscurity I am un- 


happy.” 


they also serve who only stand / 


Q0W- ceipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 * eee eee “ae _” 
re) S per box. Sample mailed free on request. “lected Vice-President of - oe er Ina { 
BRONCHIAL JOHN 1. BROWN & SON letter Mr. Sherman complains of finding it “ necessary | 


| 


thought of informing the star that the Vice-President | 


and |} 


The Press comments editorially upon this incident 


as follows: 
Mr. Sherman’s grievance is not novel. 
who achieves the Vice-Presidency, 


Any one 
or has it thrust 
upon him, must be of philosophic disposition and pre- 
pared to resign himself to the stern fate that dooms 
him to blush more or less unseen. Nobody may hope 
to be distinguished merely by the fact that he is Vice- 
President. On the contrary, the office itself sup- 
presses individuality except in rare cases. 

Mr. Roosevelt complained bitterly when he was 
put in the solitary confinement of a political dungeon 
wherein so many statesmen have been buried, and 
told the story about the old man who had two sons— 
one of them went to sea, the other became Vice- | 
President, and neither was ever heard of again. Rela- 
tively speaking, Mr. Roosevelt was lost to the world 
for a period until the fate which all Vice-Presidents 
dread drove him again into the spotlight. Mr. Fair- 
banks gained most of his limited fame after he was 
condemned to solitude by performing a duty in no 
way 











connected with his exalted isolation—namely, 
mixing up a few cocktails for his guests. Mr. Sher- 
man was known mainly as being a ‘‘ good fellow’’— 
bu+ Vice-Presidents may not hope to preserve such a 
reputation when they are dragged into an office whose 
dignity is more consequential than its responsibilities. 


SAUSAGES 


What we don’t put 


into our sausage has 
much to do with mak- 


ing them so delicious. 
We use no adulterants, fillers or preserva- 


tives, nothing but dairy- ted little pig pork, 
home-groun «gy and salt 

So many folks write to tel) us how much 

tter our sausages are than any Other that 
we’d like you to call at your grocer’s for them. 
If he cannot supply you 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 

if you want a lot of good recipes for cooking 
sausages, hams, bacon and other farm things 
we make. It is sent Free. 


Milo C. Jones, Jones Dairy Farm 
P. O. Box 610, Fort aikkennn, Wis. 








ROSES «ewonts 


pd new Rose, J eanette Heller, is ar {deat 

en strong and healthy; a ligh lush- 
oink, beautifully #h shaded. Plan your itnee 
earden now. Heller’s Roses are fam: 
ous all over America. Write to-day for 
@ FREE Copy of our new book, oses of 
t. ae 9? It will “eda you to avoid 
failure. a We p y expressage on all orders. 








WELLER BROTHERS 00, 
Nox 1, sNew Castle, pets 
Indiana jalists 








EDUCATIONAL TALKS 
TO BOYS AND GIRLS 


Invaluable for Parents and Teachers. Dr. 
James M. FaRRAR'S new book, ‘‘A Junior 
Congregation,’’ is just such a book as par- 
ents will be delighted to have so as to read 
it to the children on a Sunday or week day. 
No better book for ‘‘ the children’s hour ” 
could be found. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.20 ret; by mail, $1.28 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK 














We Sell Real Estate 


If you have some Real Estate which you 
are anxious to sell, why don’t you reach 
out from the purely local field of your 
home town, and talk to the Real Estate 
purchasers in a great national market ? 


In this market there is a steady demand 
for farms, summer cottages, business 
properties, country estates, timber 
lands, in fact for high-grade property 
of every variety. 

You ought to find out more about this 
nation-wide field for the sale of good- 
value realty. Send us your name and 
address; we will gladly tell you all about 
it. Perhaps we can assist you in mak- 
ing a profitable sale. Address a pos- 
tal to-day to 


Department Lhe Literary Digest 


Department 
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Mothers of Puny Babies 
Try Holstein Milk 


You are anxious about your baby and would 
do anything if you could only see the color 
come into its face and its strength increase. 
Just try fresh Holstein Milk. It is simpler, 
safer and far more beneficial to give baby the 
milk of the robust Holstein Cow, either with 
or without modification, than to try various 
artificial foods or formulas. Holstein Milk is 
more like mother’s milk than the milk of any 
other cow. That is why baby can digest 
Holstein Milk as well as he can the milk of his 
mother. Try it, and baby wili thrive in a way 
that will surprise you. our milkman can 
get you Holstein Milk. If he cannot supply 
you with it, write us, giving his name and ad- 
‘dress, as well as your own, and we will send 
you a booklet on infant feeding, and help you 
to get Holstein Milk in your own town. 





Holstein-Friesian Association 
3 L American Bldg., B Vv 


lah 























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 

Stewart Hartshorn on \abe) 
Get ‘* Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
marks, and all papers and documents, Magara Clip Co., N.¥. 





The Baldwin Company 
142 W. 4th St., CINCINNATI 


through a tone of 

changing beauty has 

won the ear of the 

cultured public, the 
WW) allegiance of the artist 

and the greatest of 
great awards. 











THE SPICE. OF ‘LIFE. 


The Doctor’s Fault.—JupGe—‘‘I am led to un- 
derstand you stole the watch of the doctor who had 
just written a prescription for you at the free dis- 
pensary. What have you to say to this charge?”’ 

“Well, your honor, I found myself in a desperate 
quandary. His prescription said 
hour,’ and I had no timepiece. 


‘a spoonful every 
”"__ Fliegende Blaetter. 





Too Expensive.—FarRMER (to editor of local 


paper)—"‘ | want to put a notice in your newspaper 


o’ the death of my brother. What’s yer price?” 


Epitor—“‘Ten shillings and sixpence an inch, sir.”’ 
FarMER—' Oh, I can't afford that; my brother 


was six feet two.’"—M. A. P. 


In Desperate Straits.—‘ What do you think of 
a man with a rip in his coat and only three buttons 
on his vest?” 


‘He should either get married or divorced.’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Her Own Fault.—Mistress—" 
to have so much company. 


I don’t want you 
You have more callers 


jn a day than L have in a week.” 


Domestic—‘ Well, mum, perhaps if you'd try to 
be a little more agreeable you’d have as many friends 


as | have.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


True Friendship.—‘ Why did you tell your 


friend that the dressmaker had totally ruined your 
dress?”’ 


“Oh, L simply thought it would make her happy.” 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 





Striking For Home.—An Irish recruit who ran 
at the first shot in his first battle was unmercifully 
laughed at for his cowardice by the whole regiment, 
but he was equa) to the occasion. 

““Run, is it?’’ he repeated, 
an’ I didn’t, nayther. 


scornfully. ‘‘ Faith, 
I just observed the gineral’s 
express orders. He told us, ‘Strike for home and 
yer counthry,’ and I sthruck for home. 
“Thim what sthruck for their counthry 
yet.” 


is there 
—Harper’s Magazine 
(to the matri- 


I am living out 
my intended must be shipped to me. 


Are your terms F. O. B. or do you pay the freight?” 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Business is Business.—Count 
monial agent)—‘‘ One other point. 
of the country; 


Eskitology 
A little igloo now and thea 
Is relished by the Eskimen, 
Nashville 


Tennessean. 
A little whale oi), we) frappéd, 
Is relished by the Eskimaid. 

—Washington Herald, 





A little gumdrop, this is truth, 
Is relished by the Eskitooth. } 
—Detroit Free Press. \ 
A little blubber, raw or b’iled, 
Is relished by the Eskichild. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer | 
The all of which shows just how hard 
The grind is for the Eskibard. 
—Buffalo Evening News. 
But poets might detect a gap, 
’Tween truth and Peary’s Eskimap 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
And think that Peary, in straits dire, 
Rejoiced to find an Eskiliar. 
—Florida Times-Union. 
A little pemmican to chaw 
Is welcomed by the Eskima. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
We could keep this un all fall 
But fear 'twould make the Eskibaw]. 
—St. Louis Times. 
*Tis said two gumdrops and a knife 
Will buy a man an Eskiwife. 
—Houston Post. | 








Stews and Hashes 


are given just that 


“ finishing touch” 


which makes a dish 
perfect, by using 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a superior relish for 
all Kinds of Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, 
Cheese, and 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking. It 
gives appetiz- 
ing relish to an 
otherwise in- 
sipid dish, 
Beware of Imitations, 
See that Lea &Perrins® 


Signature is on the 


Label and Wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 
Agts., N. Y. 




















The Gift of Th if 
The One Best Gift cr I C 


5 % FIRST MORTGAGE 
Ny REAL ESTATE NOTES 


$500 Denomination; 
to twenty yeats. 
semi-annually. 

Securitv in every case is of UNQUESTIONED 
character. All papers prepared by us. Wecol- 


lect all interest coupons and principal notes for 
purchasers of these securities free of charge. 


Buy the boy or girl one for a Christ- 
mas Present, that will mature the 
year they become cf age. 


maturities one 
Interest payable 


It will be a fine present, with twice yearly re- 
minder to the recipient of your wise forethought. 


Write us for circulars giving full details of 
Notes we are offering. 


Capital and Surplus, - - $9,500,000 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Mercantile Trust iat 
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Prevents lather running down handle 

and over your hands. Keeps hands 

dry and clean, Removes necessity of 
wiping han eac 
time ‘ore picking 


out bristles 
touching 
table or 
stand. 
Won't 
roll off. 


When through shaving, instead 
of standing with weight of bristles 
and drying twisted and out of shape, brush hangs on 
edge of mug by one of the three knobs. _Bristles dry 
straight. 


Drip Cup and Brush Support 


Made of pliable rubber. Slips on any brush in a 
second. For sale by dealers everywhere or sent pre- 
id for 25 cents. . Se 

lers and agents send for very special proposition 
we are now making. 


Drip Cup & Brush Support Co. 
Dept. A. OLEAN, N. Y. 








ma Write ten words with 
this pen and you are 
converted for life. 


FALCON 
ALUMINOID PEN 


Ideal for the professional man; full of 
power, ease and igang oe it serves you 
instead of making you its slave. 


Made of an aluminum alloy, it cannot 
corrode or rust. It hangs well and suits 
your hand. 

Send a 2-cent stamp for samples. 

A. L. SALOMON & CO. 
341 Broadway, New York City 


Sold by Stationers 








"THE trimmed hedge, the clean gravel 
walk, the clipped lawn, the neat flower 

beds, the trailing vines over the porch— 

these put a visitor in a pleasant mood. 


oli 
Gaps 


Cw 


gives that sort of welcome to a business conference. 

Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of 
Specimens. It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on the 
white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 
Write for it on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper 
Company 


The only paper makers in the world 

making bond paper exclusively 

South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


‘ a We a a i 


(1d: 


Hanpshiire 
Hand 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| that’s a picture of, Johnny?” 


Our readers are 


Perfectly Frank.—From an advertisement of a 
café (in the program of the Gaiety Theater, Toronto): 
“OPEN TILL MIDTIGHT.” 
—Punch. 
The Best Authority.—Miss RocEers—‘‘ How 
did you imagine anything so beautiful as the angel 
in your picture?” 


Artist—‘‘Got an engaged man to describe his | 


fiancée to me.""—Brooklyn Life. 


| 


| 
i) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Placing the Emphasis.—‘ You don’t know what | 


said Mrs. Lapsling, in 
“You ought to read your ancient 
That is the temple of Dinah at Em- 
-Chicago Tribune. 


a tone of reproof. 
history more. 
phasis.”’ 


Patriotic.—A stranger in Milwaukee, seeing an 


Irishman at work in the street, asked him what was | 


the population of the town. 
“Oh, about forty thousand,”’ 
“Forty thousand! 

than that,” said the visitor. 
““Well,’”’ said the Irishman, 


was the reply. 


“it wud be about two 


; hundred and seventy-five thousand if ye were to 


count the Dutch.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


‘‘He Laughs Best ——.”—Tommy came out of | 734 Main Street 


a room in which his father was tacking down carpet. 
He was crying lustily,. 

“Why, Tommy, what’s the matter?” 
mother. 

“P-p-p-papa hit his finger with the hammer, 
sobbed Tommy. 

“Well, you needn't cry at a thing like that,”’ com- 
forted the mother. ‘‘ Why didn’t you laugh?” 

“I did,’ sobbed Tommy disconsolate.—The House 


keeper. 


asked his 


Where Charity Seeketh Her Own.—Mrs. 
Brown—‘ We're so glad to see you give all the 
scraps to the cat, Susan!” 

THE New TrEASURE—“ Wot I ses, mum, is—-be 
good to the cat, and you may save ‘arf your wash 
ing up.’’—Tit-Bits. 

Anatomical 
““'Tis a curious fact,’’ said a government shark, 
As he read about commons and peers, 
“That an Englishman votes with his ayes and his 
noes, 
And expresses applause with his ’ears.’’— 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Mangled Mythology 


The Centaur would be just the thing 
A runaway to stop; 
To-day he’d make and no mistake, 
A handy mounted cop. 
—Kansas City Journal. 


Old Argus in the baseball field 
Would simply be a peach; 
Should three men be on bases he 
Could keep an eye on each. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Mercury would be up-to-date 
And flying records beat; 

He'd show us how to aviate 
And get there with both feet. 


Old Midas could be a good chum 
Would we could have such! 
No matter how hard up we were 

We would not mind his touch. 


—Houston Post. 


but no, we'll cut her out 
A thought our memory jogs— 
Street cars and sich beat any witch 
At turning men to hogs. 


—Syracuse Herald. 


Circe 


Of all the list Diogenes 
Is needed least again; 
’Tis plain to see that he would be 
A failure now, as then. 
—Buffalo News. 





It must certainly have more | 


| 
| 
| 





| 








‘SUSPENDERS 


The Useful and 
Beautiful Holiday Gift 


In holiday boxes unequalled for their 
striking beauty. Greatly lower your 
Christmas expense, yet maintain the high 
standard of your gifts. ’ F 
Excelling by far all our previous beautiful 
holiday boxes. Three designs by Leon 
Moran—“ The Lady in Yellow,” ‘‘ Fair 
Rosamond,” and ‘“‘ The Bachelor Girl.” 
President Suspenders always please. 
Their durability, comfort and exclusive 
styles are unequalled. ‘ 
‘Light or medium weights. Extra 
lengths for tall men. Also youths’ size, 
Every pair guaranteed. 
At regular price, 50 cts. 


Order to-day. Atalldealers. Or write us 
direct. We mailto any address, enclosing 
presentation card if you wish. 

Send 25¢ for our beautiful 1910 


calendar having all these 
superb box de signs. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON 
MFG. COMPANY 


a. 














Pi 


Shirley, Mass. 








|ANTI-NIGOTINE PIPE 


t the Pleasure Without the Poison’? Trade 
The Pipe They Let You Smoke At Home Mark 
Looks and colors like meer- Reg. 
schaum. Absorbs the nico- 
tine and keeps on tasting 
sweet. Youneverhadsuch 
an enjoyablesmoke. 
ors aa 7." 
The he, Es, 
380N. 7th St., St. Loui 














Do You Like to Draw? 


Sketch this Picture and Draw a Face on it 


Many people have a natural talent for 
drawing, but few realize the actual value 
of it. This school will develop your talent 
in the most praetienl way so you ean se 
your work and cartoonists are well paid. 
Students of this school take no financial 
risk. Enclose 6c. for a portfolio of 
cartoons and sample lesson plate. 


The W. L, Evans School of Cartooning 
247 Kingmoore Bldg , Cleveland, Ohio 











“ARCADIAK® 


wh Yee» 


Se. ) 


W— 3+ 





“No one who smokes 


URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
The Tobaccos are all aged. Age im- 
proves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
biting. In the blending, seven different 
tobaccos are used. Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia” 
is in aclass by itself—nothing so rich in 
flavor—so exhilarating in quality. A mild 
stimulant, 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street New York. 
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The Modern Mountaineer 


The shades of night were falling fast 
(As has been mentioned in the past) 
When through an Alpine village blew 
A Climber with a retinue. 

He did not bear through snow and ice 
A banner with a strange device; 

Nor did he roar “‘ Excelsior!” 

(As has been mentioned heretofore), 
But tended strictly to his job, 

Which was to gain the mountain’s nob. 


Behind him on the weary jog 

There toiled a faithful blonde stenog; 
Likewise there puffed a not’ry pub, 
Provided by the Alpine Club, 

Who saw the Climber did not cheat, 
And swore him every thousand feet. 
Roped to a yodeling Alpine guide, 
The trio scaled the mountain side. 


At dawn the Climber topped the crag 

And waved the Climbers’-Union flag; 

Dictated to the blonde stenog, 

Made affidavit, ‘‘S’help me, Bob!” 

That he had gained the mountain’s nob; 

And Bil’, the guide, to make things sure, 

Was witness to his signature. 

“That ouglit to hold the ‘Show me’ bunch,” 

The Climber murmured. ‘‘ Now for lunch!” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Kermit and I are Out 


(‘The Roosevelt hunting-party is tired to death 
and ready to quit,’’ says a returned African traveler. 
‘*Roosevelt greatly regrets to hear of the stories of 
wanton slaughter of animals which have been given 
out.”’] 


Pack up our trophies, Kermit, and bale them good 
and stout, . 

I'm getting sick of the slaughter; it’s time we were 
pulling out. 

Put in those lion peltries, the hides of the dig-dig, 
too, 

The elephant tusks and snake-skins and monkeys, 
and birds we slew. 

And do not forget the records I ordered you to pre- 


pare, 

Lest some one declare us liars and say we were never 
there. 

So, pack up our duffle, Kermit, and nothing of worth 
o'erlook, 


For I’ve read of the fate of Peary and the doubters 
of Dr. Cook. 


I regret all the criticisms America makes so free. 

This gabble of ‘‘wanton slaughter” is getting too 
much for me. 

Of course ‘tis the work of knockers denouncing my 
honored name, 

As only a bloody butcher who delights to deplete 
the game. 

I, who have slain the lion and wrestled with cheetahs, 
too, 

And captured all sorts of critters to stock up the 
Yankee zoo! 

And detailed in thrilling stories how every combat 
occurred, 

All featured in Scribbler’s Monthly at only a plunk a 
word! 


So, pack up our trophies, Kermit, and let us no 
longer roam; 

I'm sick of the way they’re knocking, and long to be 
starting home. 

The papers are giving columns to Peary and Cook, 
I see, 

And Jeffries comes in for mention, but nary a word 
of me! 

I’m out of the headlines, Kermit, where once I was 
strictly ‘‘it,”’ 

And the fear that folks will forget me brings on a 
conniption fit! 

So, pack up our trophies, Kermit, and all of our 
baggage check, 

“Tis time that the world discovered that Teddy is 
still on deck. 

—Los Angeles Express. 


AQ 


e 


out adding one whit to the quality. 
cigars is logically correct. 
unnecessary profits that you now pay. 


I call this 10-cent value the REGN 
Havana filler—not Havana seed or pont 


use the finest quality imported 
are made by skilled, experienced hands. 


quality. 
since 1843, long enough to show up every needless 
expense every cost-Increasing leak. I am lo- 
cated in a small town where expenses are 
reduced toa minimum—where wages are 

normal and workmen are happy, con- 

tented property-owners. I make 

just enough cigars each day to 

fill my orders, so the cigars 

are certain to be fresh, 





742 Market Street 





I claim that the cigar I offer you for 4 
cents is equal in every way to the one for 
which your dealer charges 10c. I want you to 
smoke 10 and then decide whether or not 
I am right. 

The dealers’ 10-cent straight is the manu- 
facturer’s 4-cent cigar—the difference repre- 
sents three profits—the jobber, his salesman 


and the dealer—all middlemen who add to the price with- 
So you see the price I ask for my 
I am simply offering to save you three 


and into it I put the very finest 

a can Havana, mind you, but 

erg Havana Leaf, grown and cured on the Island of Cuba. Also 
Sumatra wrapper. 


My cigars 


y They draw freely— 
burn evenly and there is not the tiniest variation in the 


My factory has been running continuously 


Sample 

box of 

25 delivered 

on receipt of only 


ONE DOLLAR 


Your money refunded if not entirely satisfactory 


JOSEPH H. RUGG 


Established 1843 BLAIRSVILLE, PA. 











Close a Sale 
Address a Board Meetin 
Make a Political Speech 


Send tc-day for Grenville Kleis 
AND PERSONALITY.” 





Funk & Wagnalls 


Develop your “POWER AND PERSONALITY” 


The man who can speak with ease and confidence WINS. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


He can 


Deliver an After Dinner Speech 
Propose a Toas 
Tella Story Entertainingly 


“HOW TO DEVELOP POWER 


g 


er’s new book, 


Company, New York 




















in Christmas Boxes 


The finest garters a man ever wore— 
pure silk elastic, polished nickel trim- 
mings—in the prettiest Christmas box 
you'll see this season, At your dealer’s 
or we will mail them direct to you or 
to the person you want to have them, 
and enclose your card if you like. 

Pi Ss d 
718 Market Street, 





Company 
Philadelphia 




















HOW TO RUN AN AUTO 


Homans’ Self Pro- 
pelled Vehicles ” gives fu.l 
details on successful care, 
handling and how to locate 
trouble 

Beginning at the first 
principles necessary to be 
known. and then forward to 
the principles used in every 
part of a Motor Car, 

It is a thorough 
course in the Science of 
Automobiles, highly ap- 
proved by manufacturers, 
owners, operators, and re- 
pairmen, Contains over 
400 illustrations and dia- 
grams, making every detail 
clear, written in plain lan-‘ 


guage Handsomely bound. 
PRICE $2 POSTPAID. 


ON APPROVAL 


The only way the practical 
merit of this MANUAL can 
be given is by an examina- 
tion of the book itself ,which 
we will submit for exami- 
nation to be paid for or re- 
turned, after looking it over. 

Upon receipt of the following agree- 
ment, the book will be forwarded. 



























1910 


=> 





No money in advance required, sign and retura 


Theo. Audel & Co., .63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Kindly mai! me copy of Homans’ Automobiles, and, if found satis- 
| factory, I will immediately remit you $2.00, or return the book to you, 





L. Digest. 
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and flowers, 
its animated life and 
romantic people, its 
grand cathedrals and 
ancient ruins, MEXICO 
is more charming than 
Europe, more pictur- 
esque than the Old 
World, more beautiful 
than the gardens of 
the Orient. 
ATES’ 18h An- 
nual Mexico Tours 
will travel by private 
train of stateroom, drawing-room Pullmans and ob- 
servation car. Dining car service throughout. 


“THREE leisurely ‘‘Daylight” Tours, starting Janu- 





ary 27, February 5 and 15, 1910. Night travel | 


through scenic Old Mexico practically eliminated. 


MANY special features, including Ruins at Teo- 
tihuacan, Lake Chapala, Ruins of Mitla, etc. 


Yucatan and Ruins of Uxmal can be included if 


desired. 


THE Grand Canyon of Arizona and Petrified | 


| is enormous,” 
| week this periodical reaches something like three | 


Forests are included in the itinerary. 


PTIONAL extension of the Tour to include 
California if desired. 
Program giving full information on request. 


ITH its sunshine | 





What Troubled Him.—A Trenton couple were 
married the other day, and al] their friends remarked, 
“They will certainly be very happy—they have 
waited for each other a very long while.” | 

They had. Having a strong Yankee strain, the | 

old-time young people had decided that they would 

| not be married until the aggregate savings amounted | 
|to enough to buy and furnish a house, and their | 
jearnings had never been large. Every evening 
| through the years, however, the young man had 
arrived at his lady love’s house promptly at eight 
o’clocktand remained until eleven—his coming was 
as sure as the coming of the night. 

On the evening of the marriage a friend observed 
the bridegroom wandering about his new front yard 
in a restless manner, and with a very dejected ex- | 
pression. 

“Why, what’s the matter, old man?” he asked. 
‘You should be the happiest man alive to-day at | 
least, and you look like a mute at a funeral.” 

The bridegroom started. 

‘*Er—of course. I am very happy!” 

““Then why these glooms?”’ 

‘“‘Well, to tell you the truth, Bill,” the bridegroom | 
said in a burst of confidence, ‘‘I was just wondering 
where I am to spend my evenings hereafter!’’— 
New York Herald. 


he asserted. | 


| 
| 
Branded For the Burning.—‘ The cesciiiiabiien | 
said the enterprising agent. ‘Every | 
million fireplaces.” | 

“‘T don’t doubt but what you mean firesides,’”’ re- | 
plied the lady. ‘‘But I guess I won't take it to- | 


| day.” —The Housekeeper. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


November 27.—The Spanish Cabinet decides gradu- 
ally to withdraw its troops from Morocco. 


The tunnels of the trans-Andean Arica-La Paz 
Railroad in Chile are pierced. 


November 30.—The British House of Lords reject 
the Budget by a vote of 350 to 75. 


December 1.—Hubert Latham ascends to a height 
of about 1,600 feet in an aeroplane flight near 
Mourmelon, France. 

Several villages in Asiatic Turkey are destroyed 
by an earthquake. 


December 2.—The Italian Cabinet, headed by Pre- 
mier Giolitti, resigns. 

The United States and Chile sign a protocol re 
ferring the Alsop claim to King Edward of Eng- 
land for arbitration. 

The British House of Commons passes by a vote 
of 340 to 134 Premier Asquith’s resolution de- 
nouncing the rejection of the budget by the 
Peers as a usurpation of the rights of the Com- 
mons and a breach of the Constitution. 


Domestic 


November 26.—Speaker Cannon denounces 
“‘insurgents’’ in a speech at Kansas City. 
November 27.—Secretary Ballinger restores to pub- 
lic entry one million acres of land in Montana. 
November 29.—The Secretary of the Navy an- 
nounces a plan for the reorganization of the de- 

partment. 

November 30.—In his annual report Secretary 
Wilson finds that the value of farm products in the 
country has increased since 1908 by $860,000,000, 
and reports the results of an investigation of the 
high price of meat. 

December 1.—Secretary Knox recognizes the bel- 
ligerency of the Nicaraguan revolutionists and 
dismisses Zelaya’s envoy in the United States. 


the 


CHARLES H. GATES, Toledo, O. 
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inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Centre of Winter Out-of-Door Life in the Middle South 


Free from climatic extremes, and wholesome in every respect 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS. —The only resort having THREE GOLF 
COURSES, all in the pink of condition, Country Club, 40,000 Acre 
Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine Livery 
of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 
UMPTI RECEIVED AT PINEHURST ; 
Through pines Eeuibe ty New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air 
Line. Only one night out from New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincin- 
nati Don't fail to send to nearest rail- 
road offices for literature, illustrating 
the out-of-door features of PINEHURST 
and giving full detai:s of attractions, 
Send ‘or illustrated literature and list of 
Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 
Pinehurst General Office : PINEHURST, 
NORTH CAROLINA, or Leonard 
Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 



























ROUND February 8th 
$1475 ™ WORLD 


Passion $240°° 


{ AY EvRoPE (60 days) and up 


Educational Tours. Preparatory Reading. 


THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
204 Berkeley Bidg., Boston 


Send forafree 72-page Foreign Travel Book 
“BIG AND LITTLE JOURNEYS” 
containing detailed itineraries of attractive 
Tours under escort and independent to 
the Orient, Europe and Oberammergau 


Passion Plays, 1910. 


ay: 
BEEKMAN TOURIST CO. 
Boston, Mass, 


340 W shington Street, 























PRINCESS HOTEL, BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


| | Only two days from New York by fast 
luxurious steamers sailing twice a week. 
Outdoor life all winter. Beautiful drives, 


| saddle riding, tennis, golf, yachting, sea | 


| bathing. 
| The well-known PRINCESS HOTEL 
now open. Accommodates 400. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mers. 
Hamilton, Bermuda 


THE COLLVER TOURS 








EGYPT sieth ret: 3 


SOUTH AMERICA, JAN. 8 
JAPAN Independent or 
Party Arrangements 
Write for Booklet that interests you 














421 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Unique- 


CASTLE HOT SPRINGS ‘esi: 


health and pleasure resort in semi-tropic Southern 
Arizona, easily reached by the Santa Fe. Climate 
frostless, rainless, sunny. In mid-winter ride moun- 
tain trails, shoot quail, play tennis or swim out- 
doors. High-class hotel, with annex, bungalows and 
bathhouses. Write for booklet. 

A. W. CHAFFEE, Mer., Box K, Hot Springs, Ariz. 





$600 
250 





Egypt and Palestine 
Briti sles 'T 












| oe 

Ober: m i Speci: pcantea 

Berlin-Athens-Rome-London 

S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

FREE TRIP to Europe or in America 
will be given at any time 


to an organizer of a party of eight. Address 
BABCOCK’S TOURS 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn 














SOHNSON’S TOURS oreecmmeren 
| June,1910. High-grade, 12th year. Book and map. 
| W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 








EUROPE 


CLARK’S TWELFTH AN- 
NUAL CRUISE, February 


14-Z BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


5, 1910. 73 days, $400 and up, by specially 
PASSION PLAY chartered cruiser, Three cruises ‘round 
THE TEMPLE TOURS the world. ‘! ours to Europe. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 








UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


EGYPT, GREECE 
Nts TURKEY faust 
2,000 half-tone reproductions of OBERAMMERGAU 


the World’s Masterpieces of Art 
@ne cent each or 80 cents per 
hundred. Send two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 


Eleventh season. Variety of tours at dif- 
ferent dates and prices. Write for booklet- 
DUNNING e 


Boston, Mass. 





102 Congregational House 


Ten weeks, $500, inclusive. Sailing 


| EUROP g May. countries ; including 


| Passion Play «wt Oberammergau. Small party. Two 
| vacancies. Mrs, L, K. Barnes, State Seeretary Home 
| Mission Society, 48 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EUROPE IN 1910 
Passion Play, Ct. Britain, Rhine, 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, $375 
to $600. Six Parties. Circular Free 


| LA FRANCE TOURS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Seven 














= EE Send f 
FLORENCE VILLA Ses: EUROPE, ‘ci: The Ideal Way 
Planta. Ideal Tours, Box 1055 Pittsburg 





tion Resort, in the famous lake regions. 
Hunting and fishing. 500 acres orange 

coves. Modern accommodations. Open 
Yec. 1th. Write for terms and booklet. 


H. GUY NICKERSON, Florence Villa P. O., Fla. 


TUNIS, SICILY, ITALY. 
First Class Tour. Leading 
Hotels. Also Summer Toure, 


ALGIERS #2. 


TOURING CLUB OF AMERICA, 239 W. 54th &t. N.Y. 


(2 TOURS TO EUROPE 


Leave in April, May, June, July and August 
<All parts of Europe, including Oberammergau 


DE POTTER TOURS 


(31st year) 
32 Broadway - - NEW YORK 





ANCIENT CITIES 
of Yucatan, Mexico 


YUCATAN is a_ revelation to those who 

believe that all civilization is modern. 
The ancient Mayan Tri of Yucatan 
| have left behind them —in their more 
than fifty ruined and partly buried cities— 
evidences of a civilization older than any 
other upon earth. ese ruins are intensely 
interesting and are wit, reached by means. 
of the magnificent WARD LINE steamers 
from New York. Send for literature describ- 
ing The Ancient Ruins of Yucatan to 


Department B, Ward Line, New York, or 


YUCATAN TOURS BUREAU 
. O. Box 25 greso, Yuc., Mex. 


P. 
, ee s 
Italy-Egypt-Riviera-Nice 
1910-F'ebruary-1910. Everything of the Best. 
KING 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
Brooklyn New York 


ALTHOUSE’S select Foreign tours 


Unique Mediterranean Cruise and 
Nile-Oriental Tour. Europe with Ober- 
ammergau. Spain and The French 
Chateaux. Comprehensive Itineraries. 

















Fxclusive features of ‘‘Associated Travel."’ 
716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
| Small, select and limited parties 
The Holy Land 

| I further particu- 
| lars on request. 
| SALIM L. TABET, 389 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
| (GY PT-PALESTINE-G REECE 
| Sail in February and enjoy tue ideal 
| season. It is time to make preparations. 

assion Play at Oberammergau. Sen 

or announcement. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


TABET’S HIGH-CLASS TRAVELS 

Booklet and 

‘THE ORIENT {910 

| Our plans are made—we include co | 
19 Trinity Place, Buston, Mass. 





ORIENT — Five weeks in Egypt—Palestine. 
OBERAMMERGAU—Eleven Tours. 
NORTH CAPE—With or without Ruse‘a. 
ART TOUR —Italy to England. 
Our leaders show you much modern life 
THE CHAUTALQUA TOURS APPLETON, WIS. 
1910, with the added 


EU RO PE attraction of the 


PASSION PLAY 
Send for Booklet 
MARSTERS FOREIGN TOURS 
298 Washington St., Boston 
31 West Thirtieth St., New York 


ITALY, SWITZERLAN 


Holland. London and Paris. 
July 2. For itinerary address 
| J. R. MONROE, 392 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 








You will go SOME- 
TIME, Fo not in 














Passion Play, 
The Rhine, 
Tour leaving 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’'S EASY | 
CHAIR | 




















In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





eS" Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepayiny postage. 


“H. L. Q.,” Richmond, Va.—‘Is the pronoun 
“I’ correctly used in the sentence, ‘Save a room for 
my wife and I 

The error in grammar to be noted in this sentence 
is probably a result of the frequent use of the ex- 
pression, ‘‘my wife and I."" The pronoun, however, | 
should be in the objective case, object of the prepo- | 
sition “‘for.'’ To be correct the sentence should read, | 

‘Save a room for my wife and me.’ 

When a verb has two or more nominatives con- 
nected by or or nor, it must agree with them singly, 
and not as if taken together. Hence, the verb in the | 
sentence to which you refer should be in the singular 
number. 














“M. I. S.,” Anamosa, Ia.—The point raised in | 
your query concerning the words “‘times’’ and | 
“‘minus”’ used arithmetically, has been the subject 
of much discussion among grammarians. The word 
“time’’ is defined by the STANDARD DICTIONARY (p. 
1889, col. 3, def. 8), as follows: ‘‘An instance of 
taking, doing, counting, or mentioning; renewal of 
an action, or addition of a number to itself; a case . 


Si Ce 
; Dad 

of recurrence or repetition; as, ‘You may succeed x] 21; oO n C > 

next time.’ ‘Three times a day.’ ‘Seventy times| & I Ss 


aP ay 

Noses a re 
seven.’”” Goold Brown, in his ‘‘Grammar of English ss C li 4 
Grammars,” says: ‘‘The construction of the word & oO oO mm 1 n g nOw in a 1 O rni a 


appears to be such as is common to many nouns of 
time, of value, or of measure; which, in their rela- 
tian to other words, seem to resemble adverbs, but There are no chilling blasts, no icy pavements, no 
which are usually said to be governed by prepositions | ‘ " - 
understood: as, ‘Three days later,’ i.e., ‘Later by | blinding snow storms. Three days of happiness on 
three days.’ ‘Five times ten,’ i.e., ‘Ten by five | ~ = 
times.’ ’’ The consensus of opinion would appear to | Th oe Id St t L t d 
be in favor of considering the word as a noun in the | e oO en a e im e 
objective case, governed by a preposition understood. | via Rock Island Lines 

“Minus”’ is defined by the STANDARD DICTIONARY 
(p. 1129, col 3), as an adjective, in the following man- | 








» ie , aig e and you may revel in the balmy sunshine of California 
ner essened (by a specific amount); less: with . : 
by understood.” Goold Brown considers the word Every pe deateial amid a not of fragrant blossoms. 
“minus” a preposition, with the meaning of ‘‘less”’ tunity exists in 
or “‘without,’’ as, “‘He was minus his coat.” 

Either one of the two following sentences is cor- 
rect, one indicating the active form afd the other 


fimo § The going is not a journey, it’s a joy, if you use the 
eoueaae eeee “Golden State Limited.” 

healthful outdoor j 

Every detail of perfect service by the route of lowest 


the passive form of the verb: “I was graduated life ; golfing, riding, = : € 

from college,” or “I graduated from college,” the boating and the tug altitude. Daily from Chicago to Los Angeles, Santa 

latter form having lately come into good usage. aed struggle of fish Barbara and San Francisco. Annex car from St. Louis 
“Subscriber,” East Liverpool, 0.— Kindly state | worth fighting for. Other good trains every day from Chicago, St. Louis, 

which of the following sentences is correct: ‘There 


Kansas City, Omahaand Memphis, with choice of routes. 


are bread and butter on the table,’ or, ‘There is | 
bread and butter on the table.’ What are the cor- | ee beautifully illustrated beckon Califecnia. 


free on request, will give you a world of helpful detail. 


rect pronunciations of the following words: foyer, 
chauffeur, chauffeuse? Where is the accent in the 
word pianola, and also in the word automobile? 

Much literary authority can be quoted in favor of John Sebastian, Pass. Traffic Mgr.,1815 La Salle Station, Chicago, Ill. 
the singular form of the verb in such instances as 


you mention, especially if the nouns follow the verb, 
and this is a question which frequently appears 
among the various inquiries. A few illustrations OC S an ~~ rl SCO ines 
which support the singular form of the verb are as | 


follows: | 
“Toll, tribute, and custom was paid unto them.’’— | 
Ezra iv. 20. 





PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of Wagner’s| YOUR LOVING NELL. Letters from the Paris 


“Whose icy current and compulsive course great opera, by H. R. Haweis. Small s2mo, cloth, 68 
Pan i Vi M Studios, by Mrs. Netty Gore. 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on.” pages, 40c. ” (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & *Wagnalls py cloth, 23 mp 4 a $1.00 net. Funk 
—Shakespeare. Company, Pubs., New York. | & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 





“Wonderful was the patience, fortitude, self-de- 
nial, and bravery of our ancestors.’’—Webster’s 
Hist. of U. S., p. 118. 

‘“There is the proper noun, and the common noun. 
There is the singular noun, and the plural noun.” 
Emmons’ Gram., p. 11. 

In view of the fact that there is the support of 
so much literary authority, and also, that in the in- 
stance you mention the two nominatives are so | 





Visit Porto Rico 


Every hour will unfold new sensations, 
i edie tie new pleasures, new delights. Its invigorat- 


if ing climate and great tropical beauties make 
SOUTH AMERICA | it an ideal Winter resort. 


Brazil, Argentina | Porto Rico can be reached in about four and 












closely connected (note the first two quotations), we | Uruguay and Chile i hw fa yh eee steamers, which are 
would incline toward the opinion that the singular | FIRST TRIP OF ITS KIND Special couriet rate of $140 includes all ex- 
form of the verb could be used; as, ‘‘ There is bread r ow arranged—will be made by penses. The steamer is your hotel during the en- 
and butter on the table." Similar combinations could tire trip of three weeks to and around the Island 
2 “ sea Ty. “es *s. S. BLUECHER and back to New York. 
be mentioned, such as “pen and ink,”’ or ‘‘name and 
os ‘ ets hf (12,500 tons) leaving New York Write for particulars oj sailings and illustrated booklet. 
address,’’ wherein the connection is very close. January wah caeni” Bhatia Be 
‘ The Pronunciations are as follows: fwa’’yé’ (a as days. Cost $350 upwar es The New York k Porto Rico Steamship 60. 
in arm, e as in eight); shof’fur’ (o as in note, u as HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 12 Broadway, NEW YO 
in burn); shof’furz’. The accent falls upon the o New York Philadelphia Boston Branch Ticket Office, i a a 
in pianola, and upon the -bile in automobile when Chicago Sun Francisco or Raymond & Whitcomb, all principal cities 
this word is used as a noun. ABOAUNTRUHLULCLLLLTTT LAL 
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POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Dogs, and_ Brood Bitches. 
he best there is in this breed. 
Every one guaranteed. 


U.R. FISHEL - ~- _ Box D, Hope,Ind. 











COTTISH TERRIERC 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Goddard Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 


AIREDALES AND BULL TERRIERS 
for breeding purposes or for “‘pals’’ and 
watch dogs in the country house. Kenwyn 
Kennels, Point Pie. sant, Mew Jersey. 


“D: -4 ”” $1000 Chonginnt Great Dane 

Big Tiger” Kc 
35 ins. acrossshoulders; we st3l, a, | 
Stud fee only $50. We also have fine blooded 
stock for sale; prices reason ble. yrite. 
Missouri Great Dune Kennels, Sedalia, Mo. 


Hawthorn Collie Kennels 


Have beautiful sable and white Collie 
puppies for $15.00 and up, that are unsur- 
passed as Christmas gifts. 
b Y Cammaquid, Mass. 














P 3 tk | i 
Scotch Collies Furrics ® months old 


stock. Males and females. Full ; edigree. 





|COLLIE PUPPIES Fymcss2 


Squire of Tytton and Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s$5,000championW ishawClinkerstrain; 
are grand sable and white, perfect health, 
past two months old; make winners highest 
class; males $15, females $12; unusual oppor- 
tunity to obtain such hich-class stock at such 
low prices; to be in time for Christmas, 
| orders must be sent immediately; we supply 
full pedigree with each ch pOpRy, and when re- 
| Secetes,. copy of the : E USEtUL 
| COLLIE AND How TC TO MAKE HIN SO,” 
| free. VINEOREST FARM KENNELS, 
| Falls Church, Va. 


| RED FOX HOUNDS 
Six fine hn hounds from 12 months to 2 
| years old; six well-trained hounds from 
two to three years old. We have the fastest 
end gamest running hounds in the South. 
| Each dog fully guaranteed; no cheap scrub 
stock, If you want the best, write us. Roque- 
more & Co., Thomaston, Upson Co., Ga. 











OODHOUVDS 
The REST in AMERICA 
References :—American Kennel Club Stud Books 
DR NOX, Danbury, CONN. 


Collies 


Don’t buy until 
you investigate 
my Kennels 
and prices. 
White Neck 
Collie Kennels 


Rrownsburg, Ind. 











Champion 
“Southport ! Summit’’ 
Choice puppies and 


CHOW CHOW grown stock for sale 


| by celebrated Champion ‘*Chinese Chum’”’ 
and other well-known sires. Address John 
Dobson, on, Mer.. Blue Dragon Kennels, Great 

















INS in broken and anbroke! 
Pointers, Hounds, Fox ler- 
riers, Pit games, 
Virginia Kennel, Staunton, Va., R.F.D. No.1 








H. ENGELKING Sheboygan, Wis. | 
Exceptionally fine 


English Bulldogs: (tc? moderns | 


prices. By the winner Ingoldsby, ex-chim- 
ion, Woodcote Hermit dam. Mrs. Frances 
. Leishman, Route 8, Birmingham, Ala. 


FOR SAL Puppies six weeks oid, brin- 


die cclor. St. Bernards, Po nters, Setters 
If you want a first-cl: isa dng fora ¢ hristmias | 
present write me Fred P. Kirby vera 2 NJ. | 


SCOTCH COLLIES FOR SALE| 
z he best on earth. The home of 
Champion Wishaw Clinker 

PROSPE RILY FARM, 





Some beautiful Great Dane 





Parish, New York. | 


SETTERS AND POINTERS 


Ready to take with you on sour quail hunt. | 
Now in the sand hills of Nebraska where 
birds are being shot over their points daily. 
Nothing but best pedigreed stock. Puppies | 
also. Write for list. W. A. PIX LEY, 5u and | 
Cass Sts., Omaha, Neb. 








All + both sexes. | 
Cocker Spaniels 5; ag Neyer] 
colors of choicest have mi and typical | 
conformation. Our dogs »re s ld under | 
— guarantee. The ideal deg in every 

respect forthe family. MIDKIFF KE N-| 
NELS, Dallas, Pa. 


| oo +is, 


| t airand reasonable, 


FRENCH BULL DOGS 


of Purest Strains 

Puppies by the four times champion 

**Nelleote Gamin.”’ A seven-months-old 
bitch bychampionEncliffe Ripp D’ Alfort. 
Twenty-two-months-old male by Bunke 
II. Prices reasonable. Correspondence 
solicited. 
E. P. eo Hastings-on-Hndson, N.Y. 

r 269 6th Ave., N. Y. City 














Scotch Col- 

Thoroughbred Puppies f2'C°.40; 
Bo-ton Terriers, Fox_ Terriers, 

Keagles, Foxhoundsand Setters. Thorough- 
ly good youngsters, bred from the best of 
| stock, healthyand in goodcondition. Prices 
$5 00 to$15 00. J ebanon 
Valley Kennels, Box 109, Hershey, Pa. 








| graduates, Arizon 
A LIF 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


REAL ESTATE 





INVESTIGATE CALIFORNIA SECU RI. 
TIE3 which return from 5% to 6%% onthe 
investment. We buy and sell -high-class 
investment bounds suitable for Banks, 
Bankers, Trust Companies, Trust Estates 
and Individuals «demanding — absolutely 
sound securities, Will gladly furnish in- 
formation concerning California Securi- 
ties and special information rega:ding 
bonds we offer for sale. Municipal and 
School Bons to return greatest yield ; 
high-class Public Utility Bonds. Building 
Bonds based on Real Fstate Security, 
pater and yy Bonds Address 

HENRY A. COIT. THE BANK OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WHAT BETTER Xmas or New Year's 
present than this? We issue Certificates 
of D posit for #100(or multiples) bearing 
SEVEN PER CENT. a year interest. pay- 
able semi- anaeeey. Secured by irst 
Mortgige on City eal Estate in hands of 

rustee—and so certi 
E. M. MARTIN, Secre axel Key West, Fla. 


AN INVESTMENT IN_REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES nets 57 to 7%. Not affected 
by trusts or panics. Absolut: ly safe, steadily 
increasing in — From $500 upwards. In- 
vestigate. Wri or free sample copy of 

* BONDS AND’ ‘MORTGAGES. ** Monad- 
nock Building Chicago. 


w fe ARS AND SELL CONSERVATIVE 
—_— A) 4 CITY peed in the best 
the tate of Ok ‘oben. 

SouTHW E Th RN TORT GAG‘; LOAN 
CO., P. O. Box 277, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


RK-INVEST your January Dividends in 7% 
Farm Mortgages well] supervised. Every cli- 
ent protected. Highest references. Booklet. ~ 
Hamilton Burch, Att’ ch, Att'y, Box ]4, McRae, Gi 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—railway mail il clerks—Spring 
examinations everywhere. ommence- 
ment salary, $800. Common education 
sufficient. Rapid advancement. Write im- 
mediately for schedule. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. N ! 56, Koch: ster, N. Y. 


AGENTS — Big Profits selling Vulcan 
Fountain and Stylo Vens; well advertised; 
easy to sell; write for cotalonve showing 
libera discounts. J. LRICH & CO., 

7 Thames Street, New Your 


WANTED — College and State normal 
na, Nevada, California. | 
*ORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
San Francisco 

















Si. part 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two vears, 
Let us start you in the collection business, 
No capital needed; big field. We teach se- 
crets of collecting money; refer business to 
you. Write today for free pointers and new 
plan. AMERICAN COLLEOTION SERVICE, 
66 State Detroit, Michigan. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


50 Model 6 Remington Fyrensiees, Best 
Condition, $23 each. Model 2, $12. Under- 
woods, $25. All makes equally Yow. Guaran- 
teed. Lilustrated Catalog Fs ee. Write to-day. 
Guarantee Typewr iter Co.,23uaneSt.,N. 











Cocker Spaniels 


black, 
Fuil 


A few handsome male dogs, 
about six months old, for sale. 


pedigrees, 
WEE WAH KENBEL 


Tuxedo Park New York 











A Gift 


remembrance, something un 





Suggestion 


To that loved one who must receive, as a Holiday 


a handsome, affectionate dog ? 


A study of the numerous offerings of representative 
Kennels and Breeders, just above, will be of assistance to 
you in solving that vexing Christmas problem. 


Thefiterary Digest 


ique, unusual, why not send 

















TYPEWRITERS, ey ery make, each entire- 
ly rebuilt and refinished; guaranteed satis- 
factory or may be returned. Illustrated list 
free. Agent’ s discounts. Typewriter Clear- 
ing House Co., 82 Duane St., New York City. 


Never Before Offered; Rebuilt Underwocds, 
Olivers, Kemington., o' hers, $15to$38; worth 
double; sent allowing trial. (Est. 1881). Con- 
solidated Typewriter Exc., 245 B’way. N. Y. 





IT IS ALFALFA, King of hay crops, 5, that 
makes our Eastern Colorado low-priced 
subirrigated lands near Denver, so valo- 
able for cultivation or investment. Read 
our alfalfa eee, It is the best ever. 
Colorado Farm Land Association, 279 Dear 
born St., Chicago, Il. 


FOR FREE illustrated booklets about the 
best rice lands, orange, fig, and vegetable 
land in the Gulf Coast of Texas, in an 
ideal climate, address the owners. 

THEO. F. KOCH & CO., Binz Bldg., 





Houston, Texas. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. 7 500 offered for 
one invention. Book ** How to Obtain a 
Patent’ and ** What to Invent”’ sent free. 
Send rouge sketch for free report as to 
patentabi Patent obtained or Fee re- 
turned. We advertise your patent for sale 
at our expense. Established 16 years. 
Chandlee & Chandlee. Patent Attys. 

985 F street ashington, D. C. 











PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for At report iy vit Sgt 
ability. GUIDE gt 10 
INVENT, at ns List ae oe 
yanted. sent free, ONK MILLION DOL- 

ARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
pono Patents secured by us idvertised 
free in World's Progress; sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co.,819 “FE.” Washington, 





PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: “What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 61-p. Guide. Special offer, 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents see So 

&A.B.LA 


CEY 
Dept. 63, W, akeeaban: D.C. Estab. 1869. 





PATENTS promptly obtained or no foe. 
Best rates, wogerenens and results, Free 
Searches, D. SWIFT & CO, 

D.C. 


Washington 

EUGE* E 0. BROWN, ENGINEER AND 
A'TTORNEY-AT-LAW, McGill Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C., Member Bar of U.S. Supreme 
Court, 9 years Examiner U. 8. Patent Office. 








Patents that Protect and Pay. Advi ice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 612 F St,, Washington, D.C. 


____ EDUCATIONAL 
BECOME A SUCCESSFUL teacher of Eng- 
lish Grammar by taking a special course 
for teachers. Correspondence School, 1922 E. 
86th St., Cleveland, O. 


BOOKS AND ‘PUBLICATIONS 


“FROM DAWN TO DUSK" 
The great lecture by William Darius 
Fisher now published, beautifully bound; 
first edition of 5000 about sold; second edi- 
tion soon 1eady; 12 illustrations; as a work 
of art it’s adream; in literature, & master- 
piece. Ideal gift book. Read it, laugh, cry 
and _- . lifted. Only fifty cents. ponpaid 
ONALD PUBLISHING CO. 
cunn 











Texas 


HOTEL and DINING-ROOM ETIQUETTE. 
‘reaches the art of ordering Dinners, after- 
theatre suppers, ete..at Leading Hotels and 
Restaurants. Price $1.00. Guy Vinson, Pub., 
734 Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 








Typewriters. — Hammond, Franklin, $10.00; 
Remington, $12.00; Smith Premier, $15.00; 
Oliver, $29.0. Year's guarantee. Harlem 
Typewriter Exch..Rm.37,217 W.125th St. N.Y. 


FOR THE HOME 
A SAMPLE OF PAGE F ENCE FREE! 
Send for an actual — of famous Page 
Woven Wire Fi nce. See the Basic Open 
Hearth Page Wire —the strongest fence 
wire maje! See the Page Knot — the knot 
that can’t come of! Geta Free copy of Page 
Fence Catalog, explaining its amazing dur- 
ability, elasticity. and economy. ust a 
postal.” Address Page Woven Wire Fence 
Co., Box 211 F Adrian, Michigan. 


**Planked Meats,’’ most delicious way of 
preparing Fish, steaks, Chops,Chicken, etc. 
Charming in appearance, dainty in service. 
Beautiful, sensible Xmas present. Booklet 
ed for details. Ideal Plank Co , Kenton,O. 

_ VIRGINIA COUNTRY CURED HAMS 
Best ki.own. Buy direct from the farm 
ve year o!d, 8 to 16 pounds, 25c. per pounc. 

FOREST HOME FARM, Parcellville, Va 

HONEY—Direct from Apiary; flav’r and 
sweetness of Calif. Sage; finest delicacy, Su- 
perior to other honey. Prices, information 
free. Spencer Apiaries, Nordhoff, Calif. 


FOR WRITERS 


AUTHORS SEEKING A PUBLISHER 
should’ communicate with 




















The Cochrane Publishing Co. 
1151 Tribune Bui ding, New York City 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPEECHES, Lec- 
tures, Essays, arguments .etc. General 
Research. ranslations. rograms ar- 
ranged. Revision _and Disposal of Manu- 
scripts. klet Free. Authors’ Revision 
Bureau, 58 Morningside Avenue, New York. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—‘I wo 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
je with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Seieegiet Feemier ee list 2c 
stamp. » JOHN 
Expert Phaee Finicbiwe Ww i el Pa. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC RAM 
pumps water by water power—no attention 
—no expense—2 feet fall Gane! water 
feet, ete. Guaranteed. Cata ree 

RIFE Ram Co., 2197 Trinity ahd New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 




















Autographs 
AUTOGRAPH RS a of Celebrities 
ay and & 

ALTER R. BENJANI N, 225 
. ¥. Pub.“*THE COLLECTOR,”’ $1a year. 


Genealogy 
ASK ABOUT ovr Genealogical Christmas 
Presents. Send 15 cents for Catalogue, 1000 
Families, 300 Coats of Arms, 135 pages. illus- 
t ated. FRANK ALLABEN GENEALOGICAL 
CoMPANY, 3 West 42d Street, New York. 


LET US LOOK UP YOUR ANCESTORS. 
Correct_ records, accurate data, reasonable 
rates. BUREAU OF RESEARCH, 

New Albany, Indiana. 














Moving Pictures, etc 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film 
Views, Magic nr. talog fr and ‘similar 


Wonders For Sale. 
ae ms, Slides, ote. 


Buy Meato cnchines, 
Harbach 809 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


Our readers are asked to meiiion THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 








